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for $25-the’Lyric | 


ERE is the newest musical instrument in the field 

—a hornless Columbia Graphophone offered at 

$25 to those who want the latest improvement in 
Graphophones, and yet who believe $25 is enough to pay. 


The “ Lyric ” Columbia is everything that a high grade instrument ought to be, and 
very much more than one could expect who knows the seeming simplicity but actual 
delicacy of the construction of a perfect sound-reproducing mechanism. 


_ Its quality of tone is beyond improvement—and its volume of tone is surprising. It 
is remarkably condensed and compact, the cabinet measuring 13 1-2 inches square at the 
base, and 7 inches high. It is built of clear-grained oak, and well joined and finished. 
The reproducer is the Columbia ‘‘ Concert Grand ”’—the latest type and the best ever 
produced. The motor is a typical soundless Columbia double-spring motor, running 
three 10-inch records with one winding, and can be wound while running. It pla 
either 10-inch or 12-inch records (Columbia or any other make). Convenient adju 
ment of speed is provided for in connection with the start-and-stop device. 


The “Lyric” is an extraordinary $25 worth. ‘“ Hearing is believing.” Columbia dealers 
everywhere are prepared to play the Columbia ‘“ Demonstration’’ Double-Dise Record 
on this instrument, and hand you new catalogs of all Columbia instruments, and of 
records by Nordica, Fremstad, Mary Garden, Alice Nielsen, Bonci, Zenatello, Con- 
stantino, Bispham, Lipkowska, Boninsegna, Cavalieri, Emmy Destinn, Sammarco, 
Anselmi, Baklanoff,; Mardones, Amato, McCormack, and scores of others—a majority 
of all the greatest singers of all the world. 

Other Columbia models $17.50, $35, $50, $100, $150, $200. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’l, Box 212, Tribune Bldg, New York 
London: Earlsfield, S. W. 
Creators of the Talking-machine industry. Pioneers and leaders in the Talking-machine art. 


Qwne’s of the fundamental patents. Largest manufacturers of Talking-machines in the world. 
Dealers wanted. Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented. 
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other. The  advan- 
tages that result are 
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both sides is promoted. 


The American 


Magazine is a kind 
of bridge between the 
interested of 
this periodical and the 
reliable 


readers 
business men 
who offer good goods 
for sale in the adver- 
By this 
particular bridge these 
business 


tising pages. 


enjoy 
close relationship with 
a great body of prosper- 


men 


ous and progressive | 


readers whom __ they 
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“Have You A LITTLE ‘FAIRY’ IN YouR Home?” 


Fairy Soap is Popular 
Because of its Purity 


Scores of soap makers have tried and failed to 
popularize a white toilet and bath soap. Fairy soap 
‘succeeded for two reasons—its purity and the handy 
oval shape of the floating cake. We put into Fairy soap 
“none but the choicest soap ingredients. We cannot 
afford to trifle with a success for the sake of a little 
added profit. Trya oc cake of Fairy Soap and 


convince yourself. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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* have such easy access 


| Use the bridge. 


could not otherwise 
reach and turn into 
customers. If it were 
not for this bridge’ 


these readers would not 


to this particular group 
of honest and progres- 
sive dealers. 

The advantages are 
distinctly mutual. 
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COCOA 


Any Man can make it 


Baron von Liebig, one of the best-known writers on dietetics, 
says of cocoa: 

‘It is a perfect food, as wholesome as delicious, a beneficient 
restorer of exhausted power. It agrees with those whose occupa- 
tions oblige them to undergo severe mental strains; with public 
speakers, and with all those who give to work a portion of the time 

needed for sleep. It soothes both stomach and brain, and for 
this reason, as well as for others, it is the best friend of those 
engaged in literary pursuits.”’ 


53 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 
Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 : DORCHESTER, MASS. 


U5 Pai Office ce 
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—“ And you 
take Sanatogen regularly for 
several weeks ’’ 


HIS urgent advice is given by physicians day by day in every 
civilized land—wherever sufferers from starved nerves and 


poor digestion seek relief. There is a reason for this. 
Physicians know that Sanatogen is a substance capable of supply- 
ing the real needs of a starved, overwrought nervous system— 
that it is a scientific combination of albumen and organic phos- 
phorus—a compound eagerly absorbed by the hungry tissues and 
possessing unique tonic and reconstructive qualities. They also 
know from their ow2 observation what Sanatogen has done for 
others. They have watched its revivifying action upon persons 
whose nervous strength has been undermined by overwork, worry 
or disease; they have observed how it has infused renewed 
energy, life and elasticity into starved nerves, how it has re- 
generated the appetite, digestion—in short, how wonderfully it 
has helped to make the human machinery fit to perform its 
functions in the most perfect manner. 
There are on file with the owners of Sanatogen no less than 15,000 letters from 
practising physicians praising, endorsing Sanatogen. Truly a magnificent 
monument to the value of this food-tonic. 
But no less impressive is the enthusiastic testimony of patients themselves. 
Men and women in the forefront of human endeavor, statesmen, prelates, 


authors, lawyers, have written above their own signatures of the wonderful 
benefits received from Sanatogen. 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our 
claims first if you like, and we are only too glad to have you todoso. Ask 
your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our book “Our 
Nerves.of Tomorrow,” the work of a physician-author, written in an ab- 
sorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and containing facts 
and information of vital interest to you. This book also contains evi- 
dence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist--if not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 5°2XFRETT BLDG, UNION 


John Burroughs 


The distinguished natu- 
alist and author, writes: 
“T am sure I have been 
greatly benefited by Sanato- 
gen. My sleep is fifty per 
cent better than it was one 
year ago, and my mind and 
strength are much im- 
proved.”" 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M, P. 


The eminent novelist- 
statesman, writes from 
London: 

“Sanatogen is to my mind 
a true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy 
and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind.” 


Hon. J. W. Kern 


U. S. Senator from In- 
diana, writes: 

“ As arestorative and tonic, 
Sanatogen has been of real 
benefit to me. I feel sure that 
this preparation is deserving 
all the praise that has been 
bestowed on it.’’ 


Hon, Miles Poindexter 


U.S. Senator from Wash- 
ington, writes: 

“T am sure Sanatogen has 
benefited me greatly. A few 
weeks’ use of it has produced 
better digestion, better sleep, 
and a feeling of greater 
strength.” 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, 
M.S. Ph.D. 


“The well-known _re- 
search chemist of Ste- 
vens’ Institute, writes: 
“The chemicel union of 
the constituents of Sanatogen 
is a true one, representative 
of the highest skill in the 
formation of a product con- 
taining phosphorus in the 
organic phosphate condition, 
and so combined that diges- 
tion and assimilation of Sana- 
togen are rendered complete 
with the greatest ease." 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


LEASE address a postal 
to the editor of THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE and on it write 

the names and addresses of your 
real friends. Mail it 


ph a. and we will tell them 
ease ee about La _ Follette 


and Tur AMERICAN. 


ERE is a photograph of Sen- 
| | ator La 


Follette 
and his fam- 
ily. It was 


taken recent- 
ly on the lawn 
of his Maple 
Bluff farm, 
near Mad- 
ison, Wis. Col- 
lier’s Weekly 
said, the other 
day, in an 

editorial: 

“Omitting 
Roosevelt be- 
cause he has 
the advan- 
tage of having 
been Presi- 
dent, is there 
any doubt that La Follette will be 
remembered as the most conspicu- 


ous Senator of his time?” 
| the greatest living writer of 
English, begins in the No- 


vember AMERICAN MAGAZINE a se- 


G. WELLS, by many called 


Senator La Follette and Family 


The Senator is standing, and Mrs. La Follette, whose great good 
sense and sound advice have helped him since the days when they 
were classmates at the University of Wisconsin, is seated in the center, 
by the side of Dr. Phillip Fox, a friend of the family. 
is standing, and “ Phil,” his brother, is in front of Dr. Fox. Mary is 
at her mother’s feet. Miss Fola La Follette, an older daughter, who 
is not in the picture, is an actress. 


y 


rial, ‘‘Marriage.”” ‘‘Marriage” is a 
novel of to-day; dra- 


Our New = matic, thrilling, in- 

Serial Begins 

Next Month tense, and so ab- 
solutely true and 


human that the events it narrates, 
which you follow with breathless in- 
terest, are happening now in your town 
before your eyes, in your own life. 

You should no more miss reading 
this novel 
than you 
should miss a 
great piece of 
news in to- 
day’s paper 
of special in- 
terest to you, 
because of the 
power with 
which it is 
done, because 

there is that 

in it which 

touches your 
life. 

The story 
sweeps 
through the 
relationship 
of a man and 
woman, from the tangle of courtship 
to marriage under present-day condi- 
tions, with the strain upon the domes- 
tic relations coming from the hard 
facts of life—the extravagant wife, 
the hard-working husband, strain- 
ing always to increase his income. 
The solution of the problem is one 


“Bobby,” Jr. 
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of the most romantic pieces of 
fiction, for they solve their diffi- 
culties in a romantic.way, yet the 
very drama of it, the very novel, 
adventurous plan, too, is in the spirit 
of to-day’s life. 


HERE are many other notable 
T things inthe November AMER- 
ICAN MaGazineE. La Follette 
goes right on. Ray Stannard Baker 
‘begins a new series (see page 704 of 
this number). There is also a foot- 
ball article of general interest by 
E. L. Fox. 
The fiction is the sort that makes 
you forget the hurry and annoyances 


of life. There is the new Edna 
Ferber story, ‘‘The 
Articles Home Town Feel- 
and Fiction ‘ng,’’ another Rhoebe 
of Note 


story by Inez Haynes 
Gilmore, a wonder- 
ful tale of the ‘‘ Pore Folks’s Boy,” by 
George W. Ogden, and many others. 


Life, Death and Obsequies of 
George Coulter,’”’ page 700 

this number, is the retired editor 
of the Atchison (Kan- 

sas) Globe, whose 

“Kin” Hubbard Wonderful para- 
graphs in that news- 

paper were copied from one end 
of the country to the other for 30 


Et HOWE, author of ‘The 


“‘Ed’’ Howe 
d 


years. We shall have more of his 
stories. We know that you will en- 
joy “Ed” Howe just as we know 
that you enjoy ‘Kin’ Hubbard’s 
“Abe Martin”’ contributions. 


- OU’VE done it at last!” writes 
H. 5. K. W., of Smyrna, New 

“ York. “You simp’y can’t 
give us another AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
equal to that August number of 
yours.” Then follows special praise 
of Kathleen Norris’s story ‘‘ Mother,” 
which, by the way, made a tremen- 
dous impression. 

“Of all the magazines I read,” 
writes Mrs. C. B. C., of Stockton, 
Cal., ‘‘THE AMERICAN is nearest to 
my heart. There is a touch about it 
that you do not get in any other.” 

“There is one service which THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE performs that 
I have not seen mentioned,” writes 
T. D. E., of Port- 
land, Oregon. 
“Through your 
pages, and especially 
through ‘Interesting 
People,’ you are showing that there 
are many truly admirable plain Amer- 
ican types; that such simple lives are 
worth l ving, and worth praising in 
order to preserve those types; and 
that for those who devote themseives 
to such ideals there will be praise 
from their fel ow men.” 


As Others 
See Us 


La Follette’s Autobiography 


comment on the announcement 

of the La Follette Autobiogra- 
phy began to flow in. 

“So far as readers of this news- 
paper are concerned,’’ said the Phila- 


ik as we were going to press, 


delphia North American, ‘‘the an- 
nouncement of the La _ Follette 
Autobiography suffices to make 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE one of 
the indispensable magazines during 
the coming year.” 

“Tf La Follette is able,” says the 
Chicago Evening Post, ‘‘to tell one- 
tenth of what he must know about 
the inner workings of American 
public life, his story will prove illu- 
minating.”’ 
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Squares of Delicious 
Concentrated Bouillon 


One cube. Accup of boiling water. Drop 
the cube in and stir. The result is bouillon 
that no chef in the world can surpass. And 
twelve of the Armour Cubes cost you but 
30c. 

You can get them at any drug store— 
squares of delicious beef and vegetable flavor. 

The cream of America’s choicest material 
comes to the Armour Plants. So no other 
cubes are so rich and full-flavored. Have 
them always on hand. Serve them at meals 
and to callers, 


The Health-Drink for 
Night and Morning 


A savory cup of this bouillon at night 
soothes the nerves with its warmth and sends 
you to sleep in a moment. And everyone 
knows that a cup of hot water is beneficial upon 
arising. It’s the heat that’s good for you. 
Add an Armour Cube to the water and you 
have a delicious appetizer as well as an aid to 
digestion and health. 

If your dealer hasn’t these flavory cubes, 
send us 30c in coin or stamps and we’ll senda 
box postpaid. Send at the same time the 


dealer’s name. 
ARMOUR “> COMPANY 


Dept. 218, Chicago 
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N any group of big business men—or of leading professional men of today, 
there will be found two or three in five who are owners of The New In- 
ternational Encyclopzedia, having selected it because of its clearness, its 


comprehensiveness, its accuracy, and the instant availability of its contents. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


70,000 Articles Over 20,000 Illustrations 


THE NEW 


22 Volumes 


More big men in business and the professions would own The New International 
if they knew of its merits. This advertisement will offer some the opportunity 
to find out. The product of America’s oldest standard publishing house and 
an example of advanced methods of encyclopedia building, The New Inter- 
national is constructed to meet the needs of busy, successful men. Each of its 
70,000 articles is authoritative and complete, written by an authority and ap- 
proved by other authorities before being accepted for publication. The language 
is plain and concise—the articles arranged with a special view to quick reference. 


SEND FOR OUR 80 PAGE BOOK 


This coupon will bring it. It will tell you all about The New International. 
Gives complete articles, specimen pages, maps, etc. Worth having in itself. 


Investigate the merits of ALL Encyclopaedias : you will decide on The New International 


DODD, MEAD & CO., “fyi Aa" 
USE THIS COUPON TO SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


HE dramatic intentness of 

interest and the strength 

of the characters in the 
above picture can be compared 
only to Rembrandt’s great 
masterpiece ‘“‘ The Syndics of 
the Drapers.”” In fact the above 
is not unlike Rembrandt’s great 
painting in many ways. The 
picture is from H. J. Marlatt’s 
painting, “The Man Who 


Knows,” and we have repro- 
duced this painting in 10 colors, 
size 18 in. x 28 in., suitable 
for framing. 

American readers may have 
it for a limited time for 27c to 
cover postage and other ex- 


penses. But to the general 
public the price is $1.00. It 
is well worth hanging in the 
school, home, private office or | 
public library. 


151 American 


Send me at once, without obligation or expense, your 80-page book about The New International Encyclopzedia. 


Occupation 


Home Address 
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THE 


FRUITFUL VINE 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


This important long novel by the man who has been called the 
greatest living writer of Enghsh has a double distinction: 


Its setting: Modern Rome with her heroic memories and her fascinating 
society—the Italian nobility, the brilliant diplomats, and the rich 
and cultured of all nations. 


Its theme: The unsatisfied longing for children on the part of a mutually 
devoted couple—a beautiful Englishwoman of the finest type and 
her distinguished husband. How this want forces them through strength, 
weakness, blindness, circumstance, good and evil to the dramatic 
climax, is told in a story that is profoundly moving. 


By his interpretation of human longing and motive, by the glowing color ot 
his description, and by his tremendous dramatic power, Mr. Hichens in turn 
fascinates, charms and almost stuns the reader. 


With frontispiece in colors by Fules Guérin. Cloth, 12mo, S140 net, postpaid $1.53 


PANDORA’S BOX 


By JOHN A. MITCHELL, Author of “Amos Judd,” “The Pines of Lory,” etc. 


‘THE romance of an American architect and the daughter of a line of earls 

stretching back to the Conqueror, told in a vein of mystery, of exquisite humor 
and gentle satire by the distinguished editor of Life. It is a book of genuine 
feeling, of interesting plot, and of decidedly pleasant manner. 


With four illustrations by the author. Cloth, J?mo, 31.00 nel, postpaid $1.42 


m#E SECRET GARDEN 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


STORY with the tenderness and charm of *‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ the imagination and 
power of ‘‘ The Dawn of a Tomorrow,” and the dramatic suspense of ‘‘ The Shuttle,’’ 
—all the qualities which have made Mrs. Burnett the most beloved American story teller. 


SL.55 net, postpaid $1.47 
“Of all the dear, delightful books of the season, ‘ The Secret Garden’ is the dearest and 
delightfullest. It is worth reading, every line of it.”’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


SH ERWOOD Robin Hood and the Three King 


By ALFRED NOYES, Author of “Drake,” “The Enchanted Island,” etc. 


A POEM-DRAMA in five acts, based on the Robin Hood legend, full of swift action, high 
romantic color and poetry both delicate and strong, by the foremost of England’s younger poets. 
Uith four illustrations in color by Spencer B. Nichols. Cloth, I8mo, $1.75 net; postpaid $1.88 


Publishers - FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY - New York 
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Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s 
Greatest Novel 


‘Read ‘‘ The Poor Lady,” the Companion’s Winter serial, 
beginning in the October number—just published. It is 
undoubtedly the most absorbing story that has ever 
appeared in the Companion. The Editors believe it to be, 
moreover, the biggest novel the author of ‘‘ Pembroke” 
ever wrote. Everyone will soon be talking about 


“The Poor Lady” 


Read also a charming love story by the author of ‘* The 
Broad Highway,’”’ the most popular novel of the year, 
which is soon to appear. Jeffery Farnol’s new story is 
written quite in the style of ‘‘The Broad Highway ’— 
full of romance, mystery and love. 


Woman’s Home Companion 
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You Will Frame 
These Beautiful Pictures 


Sumptuous, full-page art reproductions in color by a 
wonderful new process are a feature of the Companion. 
The next art supplement is a newly discovered Kate 
Greenaway picture, an exquisite water color by the most 
famous delineator of child life. It will come to Compan- 
ion readers on rough art paper, IIx1I6 inches in size, as 
a part of the November number. 


The Princesses of Europe 


is a series of fascinating stories of the most popular 
Princesses of the day, illustrated with rare and intimate 
photographs obtained especially for the Companion by the 
author of the series, William Armstrong. 


Four Characteristic Types of 
the American Girl 


A series of four articles on “The American Girl,” illustrated by 
some of the greatest American painters, will appear in the Companion 
during 1912. These articles describe and picture the “Society Girl,’”’ the 
“Self-Supporting Girl,’ the “Home Girl” and the “Outdoor Girl.” 


The twenty regular departments make the Companion an 
institution. Dress, Fancy Work, Cooking, Household Economies, Care of 
Children, are each under the direction of an expert. 


Just a Family Matter 


Woman’s Home Companion is published by the publishers of The 
American Magazine and we are confident that every American Magazine 
family will also enjoy the Companion. A postal card from any regular 
subscriber of The American Magazine will bring a recent copy of the 
Companion with our compliments. 


$1.50 a year 15c a copy. 


Woman’s Home Companion 
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The New ¥ S67 ENcyYCLOPADIA 


AM 


2,387 Special Writers (American and Foreign). 
65,287 Subjects. 160 Maps. 


2,114 Half-tone Illustrations. 
400 Special Engravings and Drawings. 
126 Beautiful Color Plates. The whole representing 


10 Years’ Co-operative Work 
Assembled at a cost of 


it of 
OVER A MILLION DOLLARS 


BRENTANO’S to Distribute the 
New (1911) India-Paper Edition 


For more than a generation, Brentano’s, with stores in New York, 
Washington and Paris, has been a leading book-emporium, handling, for 
the most part, books sold through the trade as distinguished from books 
sold by subscription. 


Brentano’s has also made a specialty of fine sets of standard authors 
—of rare editions and volumes; people country-wide write us about these; 
our list of correspondents numbers more than forty thousand names. 


An American Encyclopaedia 
Iw 20 VoLUMEs of World-wide Scope and 
Undoubted Authority 


These correspondents frequently ask our advice and opinion regard- 
ing subscription books also (histories, dictionaries, encyclopaedias) and 
our experts have naturally kept well posted about these—especially ency- 
clopaedias. 


We have endeavored to deserve the confidence of those who thus 
write; we believe they trust us, and we have therefore long felt that the 
distribution by us of a high-grade, general encyclopaedia that we knew 
and could vouch for, would prove a welcome offering to our friends through- 
out the country, as well as to the general public everywhere—in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 

Finally there came an opportunity quite to our liking, namely, the 
revision and enlargement of the celebrated ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMER- 
ICANA, published by the Scientific American Compiling Department in 
collaboration with Frederick Converse Beach, managing editor, and more 
than 2,000 editorial writers. 


We knew the AMERICANA to be a work of exceptional worth, of 
which many thousand sets were owned and prized; we knew that the 


LL ET ET TEES AE SE 
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The Old and the New 


These two volumes, so unlike in size, contain 
exactly the same subject matter and illustrations. 
The old is on ordinary paper, the new on India 
paper. The old is 234 inches thick, the new 1 inch 
thick; the old weighs 61% pounds, the new 21% 
pounds; the old (full set) weighs 104 pounds, the 
new (full set) weighs 50 pounds; the old (full set) 
requires 3 feet and 8 inches of shelf room, the new 
only 20 inches of shelf room. 


**Ring out the old! 
Ring in the new!’’ 


work covered every field of the world’s essential knowledge, old and new; 
that it was a vast repository of fixed knowledge—the kind that does not. 
change as years go by; that it revealed what may be called experimental 
knowledge—the kind that has been the necessary outgrowth of recent 
inventions and discoveries as well as modern methods and processes in so 
many departments of to-day’s endeavor. 


We knew all this and we were also strongly attracted by the purpose 
of the publishers to print the work on India paper, to bind it according 
to Brentano specifications and to give us the exclusive distribution of the 
entire edition. 


This means that the Brentano edition of the AMERICANA will bear 
the hall-mark of quality and that those who secure it will not alone enjoy 
a feeling of satisfaction when they consult it, but when they even glance 
at it in the place of honor it is certain to hold on-desk or reading-table. 


For the Brentano, India-paper AMERICANA is a set of books, which 
though in twenty volumes of more than eighteen thousand pages, can 
easily be kept at your elbow on even a small desk or reading-table, making 
frequent reference easy, especially for the young folks. 


In a word, it is an ideal work for home, office 
or study, and it will be well worth your while to 
learn more about it than can be here said; also Graduated Payment 
about the easy way to make it yours. P] 

Just say: “Send full particulars about the an: 
AMERICANA, as mentioned in the Amer- A privilege of this distribution 
ican Magazine for October.” Address . : 

is a graduated system of easy 


B R E. N TA N O 9 S payments to those who so desire, 


LITERARY DEPT. or a liberal discount for cash on 
Fifth Avenue, corner of Twenty-seventh Street <elivery, all of which will be fully 
NEW YORK CITY explained to those who write. 
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A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 
A New Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


“That Printer of Udell’s’’ “The Shepherd of the Hills” 
and “The Calling of Dan Matthews” 


THE WINNING 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are Six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, 12mo, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 


@ The Winning of Barbara : @ The Winning of Barbara 
Worth is different from any a : Worth is another star in the 
novel the author has heretofore author’s crown of success and 
done, but it is somewhat after the brightest of them all. 

the style of The Shepherd of Q As clean a story as man ever 
the Hills. The three elements wrote —a story with big inci- 
of strength—‘‘motive power,’’ dents, strong people, high 
‘story power,’’ and ‘‘thought ideals and the Spirit of the 
power’’—that each of his other West. 


three novels in turn so distinc- @A story of desert life and 
tively possess, are combined in the national reclamation work 
this latest story. with a sane, wholesome mes- 


: broad as humanity 
Other Novels by Mr. Wright renee ie 
Bound in uniform style with above itself— The Ministry of Capital. 


Philadelphia Dispatch—‘‘The secret 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth of his power is the same God-given secret 
Each $1.50 


that inspired Shakespeare and upheld 
That Printer of Udell’s 


Dickens.” 
Oregon Journal, Portland—“‘It is this 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 


almost clairvoyant power of reading the 
human soul that has made Mr. Wright’s 
books among the most remarkable works 
of the present age.” 
@ Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books ‘‘make good.’’ By special arrangement 250,000 copies of “The Calling of Dan Matthews,’? 
the most widely discussed book in the world, have been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell 
Wright’s Ozark ‘‘Life Stories,?? That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of 
Dan Matthews are all now published in the Popular Edition and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 
G The Winning of Barbara Worth for wholesomeness, plot, clear analysis, vitality to our national life, 
love story and literature combined, is the biggest novel ever issued from any American press and is pub- 
lished in one edition only. The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition. 


The An Allegory (not a novel) New York Tribune —*‘It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 


Grand Rapids Herald —‘‘It is the greatest story since Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ?? 
Omaha World-Herald —*‘It is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering.” 


e 
Uncrowned Kin g Buffalo Evening News —‘‘It represents dreams of artistic magnificence.”” 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (43{x7). 
Bound in Red and Gold—Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 


Or Send Your Order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 

Our mammoth catalog, size 844x534 inches, 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 
savings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for 
ittoday. Bargains on every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, 
free onrequest. A quarter million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We 
want your orders. Our prices are convincing. Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Whateve 


HE idea behind Everyman’s Library is: that selling 
the classics of all literature at the lowest prices ever asked 
for well-printed, firmly bound books would meet with a 
response from the public that would make such prices possible. 


NVERYMAN'S 
In Leather, LIBRARY Ia Cloth, 


70c 35c 


“Books that fit the hand, the mood, the mind and purse of every man.”’ 


The books are a convenient size to hold in the hand or 
slip in the pocket. The titles include those mentioned on 
this page and 475 others. Doctor Johnson used to say: 

Books that you may carry to the fire and hold readily in 


your hand are the most useful after all.” 
Sold by Mail 


Sold by Dealers 
Go to 


Almost every good bookseller sells Everyman’s Library. 
your book store and examine one of the volumes. To be really appreciated 


Or where no dealer 
can supply 


r Your Taste 
Literature— 


what 


recog: 
nizes as 


7 best, you 
will find 


the books in 
Everyman’s 
Library. 


A FEW TITLES 


Should you order any of these books 
direct. enclose eight cents postage for 
each volume. 


Cervantes’ *“*Don Quixote” 
Scott's Waverly Novels 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter” 
Reade’s * Cloister and Hearth’® 
Stevenson’s ** Treasure Island’? 
Dickens’ Complete Works 
Thackeray’s ‘‘Pendennis” 
Chaucer’s “‘Canterbury Tales® 


The following ten new titles have just 
been added to the list: 


Edward Gibbon’s ‘*Autobiography’* 

Herbert Spencer’s *’Essays on Education”® 

Fedor Dostoteffsky’s ‘“Crime and Punisb- 
ment’’ 

Elizabeth Sheppard’s ‘‘Charles Auchester’® 

W. M. Thackeray’s‘ *Virgintans’’—2 Vols. 

Victor Hugo’s *'Toilers of the Sea”? 

Robert Browning’s “The Ring and the 
Book”’ 

The Old Yellow Book 

The Select Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 

Anson’s Voyages (Around the World in 
1742) 


The Temple Shakespeare, 


in 40 volumes, with carefully prepared 
prefaceS, notes and glossaries, is espe~ 
cially suited to class-room or reading 
circle work. Any volume you wish, 
printed in two colors, bound in cloth, 
35c; bound in red leather, 55c. Hand= 
some frontispieces and title pages. 


a 
they ” E.P. DUTTON & CO. 


must be seen. Whether Everyman’s Library is for sale near your home or not, .# 31.3 
y y y a 3 West 23d Street, New York 


? 
° oe Pl d descripti = 
Write for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet Of icone 
ice ne cit : 
It tells all about Everyman’s Library —what a great institution it is, Fa HECTOR leey Amer iOS ths 
and describes the books. For those with a limited knowledge of 
Literature, it is a good condensed literary education. With it we £ i 
send a complete list of the 516 volumes now published in Every-  g@ “SU vrrrrrrreteererenesesreneennnnes 
man’s Library and our special Everyman’s bookcase offer. Fa 
¢ 
Adda scssex ce ceiessevertsesttueesiiedl Gaiseia a aiontiel ee 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY f 
¢ 
31-33 West 23d Street, New York City Ka 
4 Ibuy books from 


¢ 
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OWEN JOHNSON’S GREAT SERIAL 
“STOVER AT YALE” 


T HE first great 
story of Amert- 


can college life be- 
gins publicationin 
the October issue of 
MCCLURE’ S. 
Owen Johnson, the 
author of the wide- 
ly read Lawrence- 
ville school-boy 
stories, has taken 
Dink Stover ,‘‘The 
Varmint’’ of the 
preparatory school 
through college, 
and told the story 
of his experiences 
there. A stirring 
novel, the story of a 
man tn the making 


BEGINS IN 


OCTOBER McCLURE’S 
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OMB OF ABSALOM. There is no story even in 

fiction, more pathetic and interesting than the story 

of David and his rebellious son, Absalom. This photo- 

graph shows Absalom’s Tomb, known in the Bible as 

Absalom’s Place, erected by himself nearly 3,000 years 

ago. This illustrates but one of the 448 wonderful 7 in. 
by 10 in. photographs in the marvelous 


Self=-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes, containing the com- 
plete authorized version of the Bible, together with all 
the Helps, Tables, Commentaries, Atlas, Dictionaries, 
Photographs and Side-Lights necessary to enable anyone 
to understand the Sacred Scriptures. It makes reading 
the Bible a pleasure and a delight, and opens up a world 
of beauty and interest that has been almost meaningless to 
the average reader. Introduced and edited by Bishop 
John H. Vincent. Endorsed by Bishop D. G. Tuttle, 
Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus and leading ministers of all 
Protestant denominations. 


THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate 
the Bible if everyone could visit the Holy Lands and see 
for themselves the places and scenes of Bible history, the 
Society equipped a special Expedition at a cost of 
$25,000 to tour Bible Lands and to secure actual photo- 
graphs of all the places made sacred by the footsteps of 
Christ and the great events of Bible history. The result 
is a truly priceless collection of 448 wonderful Biblical 
and historical photographs, by means of which the Society 
now brings Bible Lands to us in our own homes. 


THE CROSS INDEX 
Prepared for the first time in connection with the Scrip- 
tures, by means of which every person, place and event 
recorded in the Scriptures is now readily accessible. 


Handsome Illustrated Portfolio— FREE 


To readers of The American who respond promptly 
we will mail free a copy of our splendid, 48-page portfolio, 
‘*Footsteps of the Man of Galilee,” containing beautiful 
7 in. by 10 in. photographs of principal scenes in Christ’s 
life, secured by our P l.ctographic Expedition to Palestine, 
with descriptions by_ our author, and showing new and in- 
teresting method of Bible reading. Fill out coupon below 
and mail at once. 


THE BIBLE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, 1129 Pine St., St. Louis. 


Mail me, without obligation on my part, free copy of ‘‘Footsteps of the 
Man of Galilee,’’? a handsome, 48-page portfolio, containing photographs 
of principal scenes in Christ’s life, and particulars of your Special Intro- 
ductory Price and easy payment plan offered American readers. 10-11 


NAME cearecvee cocccccccccccsevcccvcceescesccscvccccece 


AAAVESS 000 veccccees 


The National 
Business School 


Positions secured for 
> 1000 students each 

% year. Authority 
on modern 
business 
training. 


For 50 years XS 

the standard. 

Actual banking 

and commercial 

practice for alert, 

capable young men 

and women. Every 

branch of business science, z 
Personal teaching by experts. 
Equipment and location the best. 
Enter any time. Free prospectus. 


Clement C. Gaines.M.A.,LL.D., Pres. 
Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


The Tome School 


for Boys 
AnEndowed PreparatorySchool 


=I 
: 
Elaborately illustrated book 


on request. 
Tuition, $700 


Tuomas STOCKHAM Baker, Ph.D. 
Port DEposiT, MARYLAND 


EOC c= 


] 
tt 


y) 


ESSA TTT 
1853-Maryland College for Women-1911 


Lutherville, Md. 


Suburbs of Baltimore. Near Washington. New and elegant fire- 
proof building, newly furnished. Some rooms with private bath. 
Large faculty. Music, etc. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Home life and government. Degrees conferred. 
Opens Oct. 4th. Send for catalogue. Box L. 


Charles Wesley Gallagher, D. D. 


Be 


District or CoLtumBIA, Washington, 1601 Connecticut Ave. 


Martha Washington Seminary for Young 

Women In finest residential section of National Capital. Two 

years’ course for High School graduates, general and 

special courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. $575—$650. 
E. W. THOMPSON. 


SOCIAL WORK—THE +W_PROFESSION 
Training under Specialists in Civics, Charitable, Child Help- 
ing, Settlement, Recreation, etc. 12 Courses. Single Course 
$10.00. Year's Diploma Course $60.00. 9th year opens Oct. 2. 

Graham Taylor, Pres. Julia C. Lathrop, Vice-Pres. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 W. Lake St., Chicago 


LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $100 
ADVERTISEMENTS Maa LAE Me 


How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. PAGE AVIS CO., 
1008 Page Building,Chicago, Ill.,or 150 Nassau York 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We teach 
the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. 
We will also improve the skill of any engraver. send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, 8 P; Bld i ‘hiengo. Hl. 


0 CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thoroughly under 
y our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 

course. We help those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 8, Page Building, Chicago. 


Learn to draw. We will teach 
School of Ilustration, 

8 Page Bldg., 

Chicago. 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. 
you by mail how to draw 


for magazines and news- 
Papers. Send for Catalog. 
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“Seems like going through 
the war again” 


Ni LastDays atPresent Price 


Volume 10 now on press. October 16th the last day 
you can get at the present Before-Publication Price, The 


GG 


NE hundred pages like this of solid small type would not hold all the 

O letters of delight which have come pouring in on us, as the volumes 

of this epoch-making work reached the public. Around the edge of 

this page we show you a word or two from these enthusiastic letters. 

Never in all the history of subscription books has a work been so received 
by the nation—North—East—West and South. 

We ourselves, impressed with the splendor of our opportunity, have 
amplified, have beautified, have enriched, this set of books so much as we went 
along, that it towers above our own original conception of the work. With 
this original conception in mind, we made the present low price to the public. 
In spite of the fact that the work so far exceeds all anticipations, we are 
adhering to our purpose—to allow the public the Before-Publication Price 
until the day the last volume will be off the press. That will be October 
16th—and after that day the price must advance. 

Until that date, you may have your set on approval at the present 
price and pay for it in small monthly payments. Mail the coupon 
which follows on or before October 16th. 


Men WhoFind Themselves Some Early Subscribers 


as Here are a few of those who have ordered 
In the heat of the Civil War, men had the “ Photographic History of the Civil 


i 
e WF Oe 

e\ suf of eo? 

3 FOC Oe Sar REO 


their pictures taken and forgot. Now after War” without any special solicitation. 
many years, they come face to face with authors, eine: generals, adr society 

af 2 . “ FY leaders, diplomats, sportsmen, hiianthropists, 
their dead selves a the Photographic judges, newepaner men, Business men, feel. the 
History of the Civil War.” Every day universal appeal and importance of this work: 
men find themselves—their friends and Jack London, Henry O. Havemeyer, Howard 
relatives in these pictures. Fathers, broth- Chandler .Christy, George Ade, Gen. Basi\ 


Duke, David Starr Jordan, Rear Admiral C.S. 


ers, uncles, friends—stand forth in un- Norton, E. M. Knox (the Famous Hatter), 


dying youth in these remarkable pages. Clark Howell, Anthony Comstock, Rockwood 
Among the many men shown in these (The Photographer), J. G. Phelps Stokes, Wm. 
He sh: h b 5 d Webb, Willi A. Pinkerton, Hamli 

Ss Ss ti aphs, there may be newart ebb, William A. Pinkerton, Hamlin 
ene ‘a a pho Ore ee you get Our Garland, Mrs. Oliver Ames, Gen. P. A. Oliver, 
entices gaa kgs ee - get y Ambrose Bieice, Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. Cy- 
set, you find in it the picture of any rela- rus Hall McCormick, Henry Holt (Publisher), 
tive, write and let us know, and we will Comm. W.C. Cole of Annapolis, Mary John- 
give you, entirely free, an original photo- ston, Raymond Ditmars, Mrs. Andrew S. 


graph of that particular picture, which you Whe Meee Die hee ore aii wee 
can frame and keep. Gouverneur Morris, Curtis Guild, Jr. 

Never has a subscription work been so acclaimed by the 
public—and never has one been so surrounded by romance. The 
story of the making of these books is as fascinating as the books 
are remarkable. Read it in the following pages. 


N like it in the world” N 


WL 
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i“We are late 
getting to 
press for I 
have been 
so busy with 
the first vol- 
ume of the 
Photographic 
History” 


“My one supreme 
ret is that my 


reg 
father coul nes 
live to enjoy it 
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“No hand but th 
of a great artist 
could have made 
them so perfect” 


LS 


Wy 


DLS SSG Qo 
ull know but one history of 

y of the 
War — your Photographic Histor 


” 
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3,000 Photographs 


of the Civil War 


The dramatic discovery, last year, of the Brady Photographs of 
the Civil War—lost for 50 years—is a strange historical romance. 


In 1860, Mathew Brady was the greatest 
photographer in the United States. He 
charged as much as $100 for a portrait. He 
risked all to follow armies and navies 
through the war and made a collection of 
magnificent photographs, which experts say 
cannot be excelled to-day. Ruin and debt 
were the reward of his daring; he died poor 
and alone. 

He made two sets of glass negatives. One 
passed into the hands of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. General Sickles and President Gar- 
field valued that set at $150,000.00, The 
other set was buried from sight—until, in 
the year 1910, it was discovered by the Re- 
view of Reviews. Now at last—this precious 
heritage of the nation is at the service of the 
American people in The Photographic 
History of the Civil War. 

But the Brady pictures form only part of 
the collection in this work. There were 
other photographers whose work also went 
astray. By patient research, by the ex- 
penditure of a fortune in money—and with 


the help of bureaus of the national and state 
governments, we have drawn their priceless 
photographs from their hiding places. 


Here in this set you will have the work of 
Gardner, who went with the Union army 
officially to photograph maps, etc., and 
could not resist transferring to his glass 
plates the men at ease and in the fight, in 
prison and in hospital—laughing, singing, 
fighting, marching, bleeding, dying. Here 
you have the work of the Confederates, 
Cook of Charleston, Edwards of New Or- 
leans, Davies of Richmond. Here you have 
the work of that Confederate spy who took 
the miraculously preserved photographs of 
the Union lines and gunboats along the 
Mississippi—all these and many more. 


Here you have photographs rescued from 
old garrets, from private collections of rich 
men, photographs dragged back from Scot- 
land, photographs from the library of 
Charles Dickens—photographs from every 
corner of this country. 


You cannot get them elsewhere at any price 


And with the exception of the small collection in the government archives 
at Washington, these photographs are without duplicate. 


It would be impossible to overstate their value. 


When you remem- 


ber that the value of $150,000.00 put on them by President Garfield covered 
only a part of the original Brady collection which only furnishes one third 
of the illustrations in the “Photographic History”—-and that all the Con- 
federate and Western photographs, and many besides, have been added 
in the Photographic History, you will realize why the collection in this 


work is priceless. 
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The Final Text History 


SOME EDITORS AND 
CONTRIBUTORS 
This is the work of a great 
committee of representative 
Americans—soldiers, naval 
men, veterans, historians, 
teachers. Here area few of 
the editors and contributors. 
Editor-in-Chief 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, 
Editor Journal of American 
History. 
Managing-Editor 
Robert S. Lanier, Assoc. 
Editor Review of Reviews. 
Eminent Historians and Writers 
Prof. William P. Trent, of 

Columbia. ° 
Henry W. Elson, Prof. His- 
tory of Ohio Univ. 
Prof. Walter L. Fleming, 
University of La. 
Prof. Holland Thompson, 
College City of N. Y. 
Military and Naval Authorities 
Major Gen. Frederick Dent 
Grant, U.S. A. 
Admiral F. E. Chadwick, 
U.S. N. 


Gen. Chas. King, U.S. V. 
Col. Eben Swift, U. S. A. 
Major E. L. Munson, M.D., 

U.S. A. 


Officers of the Confederate Army 
Gen. Marcus J. Wright. 
Capt. J. W. Headley. 
Dr. Deering J. Roberts. 

Allen C. Redwood. 

Col. J. W. Mallet, Univer- 

sity of Va. 

Col. Hilary A. Herbert, Ex- 
Secretary Navy. 
Major Holmes Conrad. 
Officers of the Union Forces 
Gen. A. W. Greely, U.S. A. 
Gen. T. F. Py Cuil 


U.S.A. 

Major George Haven Put- 
nam, U.S. V., Publisher. 
Col. John E. Gilman, Past 
Commander-in-Ch’f,G.A.R. 
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Besides the magnificent photographs you will have a 
stirring new story of the Civil War—as different from 
the old histories as these actual photographs are differ- 
ent from mere imaginary drawings. Not only does 
each photograph speak to you by a full and brilliant ‘‘cap- 
tion” of its own; but each faces the part of the war 
that it illustrates, written for this work by a famous 
historical writer. 

The left-hand pages tell the story of the mighty 
American tragedy. The right-hand pages show how 
the scenes and actors of that tragedy actually looked. 
The text explains the pictures—pictures give the text 
life. 

So tremendous was the Civil War in numbers, deaths, 
events, tragedies, that historians have previously been 
overwhelmed, and have produced books for study only. 
Thus the romance, the glamor, the horror, and the no- 
bility of the great American epic have actually been 
buried as completely as these photographs—as far as 
the nation is concerned. 

And now comes the Photographic History of the 
Civil War in which each great phase of it is toldina 
separate volume. This is written by experts and fa- 
mous story tellers to be complete in itself—like a novel, 
only vastly more exciting, because real. So novel and 
tremendous was the idea; so immense the fortune it 
cost—it is no wonder that the Photographic History is 
the first of its kind. But with these ten splendid vol- 
umes, you can at last, in five minutes or in five months, 
feel the Civil War. Here is the story of the fierce fight- 
ing, the sacrifice of women, the heroism that sends your 
blood pulsing through your veins—yet weighed for fair- 
ness as no history has ever been, for in this History for 
the first time, North and South have joined to write 
down what both agreed was the fair, true story. 


Hitherto Unpublished Facts 


There is passage after passage of valuable history 
never published before at all. Here is a revelation of 
the defense of the Confederate capitol. Here the old 
secret agent tells his story. Here are records burned 
when Richmond fell. All of this and much more, that 
has been kept buried for forty-six years, you will read 
in this work for the first time. 
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“For splendour 
and beauty far 
beyond anything 


I imagined” 
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10 Big Sumptuous 
Volumes 
Each Volume 11! by 83, inches 


The set in ten superb volumes weighs over 40 pounds, bound in blue silk cloth with 
gold backs, gold tops, silk head bands, decorated linings and title pages in three colors. 
Extra heavy plate paper brings out the full beauty of the photographs and decorated text 
pages. Subscribers are enthusiastic. ‘‘An artistic triumph,” they say; ‘Magnificent’; 
“A splendid piece of book-making’’; ‘‘Splendidly executed”’; ‘‘Exceptional beauty"’; ‘‘Per- 
fection of detail.’ Send the coupon and say with them, “‘A noble legacy to those 
who will receive my library.” 


THE TITLES OF THE VOLUMES ARE 


I. The Opening Battles VI. The Navy 
II. Two Years of Grim War VII. Prisons and Hospitals 
Ill. The Decisive Battles VIII. Secret Service and Soldier Life 
. The Cavalry IX. Poetry and Eloquence 


- Forts and Artillery X. Generals and Regiments 


October 16th—Last Day 


ON APPROVAL We want to send you the volumes at our expense, on approval, 
because all our efforts to explain to prospective subscribers what 
this work really is have fallen far short of the reality. Letters 
At Our Expense come pouring in from subscribers saying ‘It surpasses all exp 
tions,” ‘‘Far greater than I had anticipated,’’ ‘‘Beyond my expectations in every wa 

\ “Your description does not do it justice.” 


This history is so unique, so different from any other book on any subject published 
\ before, that you must sce it to realize what it is like. 


The books are so much more beautiful and elaborate than we 

Aine NS planned when we fixed the present Before-Publication price 
10-11. No that we shall be compelled to raise that price. Nothing that 
¢ wecan say about the bargain we offer you is so convincing 

review oN ? as the hundreds of extracts from letters from subscribers— 
COMPANY © “Worth twice the price’”—"A priceless addition to my 
13 Astor Place \% library’’—‘‘The best’ investment I ever made’’—‘No 

New York, N Y. # money can buy it away from me’’—‘‘Would not be 


Send me express pre ‘y. without it for ten times the cost.”’ 

paid, for examination, pei 3 P : 

the Photographic His ory 4, ~The coupon mailed on or before October 16th, with 

Ce ne ete eT ee A) one dollar, brings you the books, express prepaid, 

graphs, tac ten. meses vel \ for your examination. If they do not exceed your 
: a BY t 5 : k 

with zol backs, gold tops and XY expectations we will take them back promptly 


ellie bevoibandsy.Lenclose $1208 and pay returncharges. Otherwise you pay 
If the books are not as represented, N a for the books insmall monthly payments 


I will reship them at your expense 5 7 si ai a3 ane 
days after delivery and you will refund that amount to about 10 cents a day. 
my piyment. Otherwise I will send you One dollar now and ten cents a day for a 
$3.00 a month for 10 months. N short time is all you give for this unique 


It is understood that as soon as I find in F 
this work a picture oi any relative, I will WY. work—the handsomest and most import- 
ant of a generation. 


notify you and you will ¢' me, free, the 
original photograph showing that relative, But October 16th is the last day. 


which [ ean frame and keep for my family. Send the coupori today or you may 
NQMC soe cccsccces corr AN miss it. 

ener piaitintin Pandan XN REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
(12 ate ASPALE asavaiave Si acavacelane Ss eravere % 13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y 


“A beautiful 
and stupendous work” 


I ree finest books 


ave ever 8een” 


» Wonderfy] 


heard of 
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anything to equal it 


“Never seen or 
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“A treasure far greater 
than I anticipated” 


“The first volume alone 
1s worth the price of 
an entire de luxe set” 


“Your announcements 
have not done it 
justice; I doubt if it 
would be possible” 
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ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL 


one of the most famous works of modern art, is 
shown in full in our Illustrated Catalogue: new 


edition, nearly 400 cuts,—practically a handbook 
of American art,—sent for 25 cents (stamps ac- 
cepted). Over athousand subjects to choose from 
in American art. Reproduced exclusively in 


He- Copley Qrintg 


These Prints rank with art “museums in their in- 
fluence for good taste in pictures. Abbey him- 
self said he ‘‘could not wish better.”” Fifty cents 
to $50.00. May we serve you, either by mail on 
approval, or through your art store? Cost 
of Catalogue deducted from purchase of the Prints. 


Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order from 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, photographs, ivory, etc. 
Copyright by E. A. Abbey; Copley Prints Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 48, Pieres, Building BOSTON 


Traveling Salesmen 
and Saleswomen Wanted 


Earn While You Learn. We now have on file letters from 
thousands of Wholesale and Manufacturing firms who are anxious 
to employ Salesmen and Saleswomen capable of earning from 
$1,000.00 to $10,000.00 a year and expenses. No former experience 
needed to get one of these good positions, We will teach you to 
be a high grade Salesman or Saleswoman {n eight weeks by mail 
and our Free Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a 

osition where you can earn good wages while you are learnin: 
Practical Salesmanship, Write today for full particulars, list o 
good openings and testimonials from over a thousand persons we 
ave recently placed in good positions. 
Address, Nearest Office, Dept. 121 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S.A. 


Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good income and position for life. 
For seventeen years we have srecessfully taveht 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positio Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy—living inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue -NOW! 
ILTINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
7890 Wabash Avenue, Fffingham. Minos. 


Napoleon 


Fills more pages in the world’s solemn history 
than any other mortal. The celebrated snuff- 
box portrait reproduced herewith from Rid- 
path’s History is regarded the best likeness ex- 
tant of the great Corsican. The tragic account of 
his rise and fall is but one event of all the thou- 
sands that make up the history of every empire, 
kingdom, principality and_ power, all accurately 
and entertainingly toldin the famous publication / 


Ridpath’s /: 
History of the 


World 


Dr, John Clark Ridpath is universally kK’ 
recognized as the world’s greatest histo- | ~ 
rian. Over 200,000 sets of this monumental } 
work have been sold during the past 20 years \ 
and every purchaser is more than satisfied. \ 
Weare closing out the remainder of the Jast ‘| 
edition at a great sacrifice in price. The 
sets are brand new, down to date, beauti- 
fully bound in half morocco. We are offer- 
ing these sets 


Ata Great Bargain 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those 
sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write 
name and address plainly and mail now before you for- 
getit. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his 
widow derives her income from his History, and to print our 
low price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling 
these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 
THE REASO for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position 

as an historian is his wonderfully 


beautiful style, a style no other historian in any generation 
has ever equaled. ‘To read this history from the dawn of civili- 
zation down to the present time isa liberal education in itself. 
Dr. Vincent, President of the Chautauqua, pronounces Rid- 
path’s work a permanent college chair of general history in one’s 
own home. Reading this fascinating work widens your mental 
horizon, arouses your ambition, adds greatly to your fund of 
knowledge and increases your ability to succeed. Ridpath 
carries you with him down the long 
highway of time, through the rise and 
fall of empires, leaving mankind, to- 
day harnessing the powers of earth, 
and air to be his servants, whisper- 
ing messages across continenis 
andoceans, crowning all with ee 
the gloriousachievements of 

the nineteenth century. He 

covers every race, 
every nation, 

every time, and 

holds you spell- g. 

bound by his won- ¥ 

derful eloquenc 

Nothing more 

interesting, ab- 

sorbing, inspir- 

ing was 

ever writ- 

ten. 


We will 
R mail free 
a beauti- 
ful 46- 
page 
booklet of 
sample 
pages 
rom 
Ridpath's 
History to 
all who 
mail us 
the cou- 
pon. 


ae 
Western 
ake rc aaa 2 Newspaper 
* V - ‘ 
Scares x " Association 
H. E. Sever, Pres. 
140 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, HL 
Please mail, without cost 
to me, 46-page booklet of 
sample pages from Ridpath's 
History, containing famous 
“Race Chart’’ in colors, diagramof 
Panama Canal, and full particulars of 
special offer to American Magazine readers. 


Address -—- 
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“Tam learning to speak French like 
a native, because 1am learning directly 
froma native Lrenchman, who talks to 
gue through the Language-Phone. My 


teacher speaks pure, polished French, 
and uigrudguigly repeats it again and 
Speak 


agaum—until L 
Sflentey, 
heard. 


also can at 

and understand it when 

Lhe ease with which I can 

converse tn my newly acquired 

language surprises both myself 
and my Sriends. 


So say thousands of Language-Phone users. 

You likewise can learn to converse freely in foreign 
tongue through the Language-Phone Method. You can very 
quickly gain a familiarity with ordinary, necessary conver- 
sation. You can learn also to read and write the language 
correctly and grammatically. All in your spare moments, 


French — German 
o ° 
Italian — Spanish 
Ability to speak one or more of these languages is practically in- 
dispensable to an American abroad, and certai ery useful even at 
home, when so many foreigners are met in a business and social way. 
Study with the Language-Pione is a recreation, not atask. It is 
much like taking a trip to a foreign count! 
You acquire in a tew months Conversational Mastery of the foreign 
languige—which several years’ study with text-books, grammars and 
literature fails to give you—through the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with Dr. Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry. 


By this unique method a native Frenchman, German, Italian or 
Spaniard, as the case may be, speaking the purest language, is your 
teacher, speaking to you through the Language-Phone in your own 
home The phone is ready to instruct you (or any member of your 
family) at any time, day or night—for a few minutes or as long as you 
like—never tires of repeating the words and sentences you need to hear. 

But you should real Prof, Richard S. Rosenthal’s own complete 
explanation of the combined Language-Phone and Rosenthal System 
of Practical Linzuistry. Contained in a booklet which we will gladly 
mail on receipt of your postal-card request. 


The Language-Phone Method 
816 Metropolis Building, New York 


Personality - 


In the first place what is 


e 
' 
Wins! oe ee 


the second place, what can The Sheldon 


School do for you toward a better under- 
standing and a bigger development of “personality”? 
as.an asset for business success? 

The answer to the first question is supplied by Webster. 
The second is found in The Sheldon Book, and this is an 
invitation to write now for your copy. 

The development of strong and influential personality, 
like every other form_of education, goes back to the first 
principle of ‘* Learn How to Think.” 

Analyzing thoughts, dissecting ideas and _ concepts, 
showing men how to develop the thinking faculties and how 
to ‘‘create’’ thought are essextially the business of The 
Sheldon School. 


Put yourself in touch with The Sheldon Courses in Business- 
+ Building, Salesmanship and Man-Building this very day. Address 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL 
1259 REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


=| AMERICAN | 
ACADEMY 


: OF 
im™| DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED:IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre 

and Companies 


Franklin H. Sargent 
President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 
. 
STUDY _High-Grade 
° 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 
Prepares for the bar. Thiree 
Courses; College, Post Grad- 
uate and Business Law. Nine- 
teenth year. Classes begin each month, Send for catalog 
giving rules for adinission to the bar of the several states. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
549 Reaper Block, Chicago 
43,970 Appointments Were mace to Civil Service places 
es 7 PP ts during the past year. Excellent 
opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive 
appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full 
information about all government examinations and questions recently used 
by the Civil Service Commission, 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.Cu 
* 
The Original School, and the Greatest. 
er years of vital legal training—training 
that has made masters, and won highest 
endorsement. Graduates are practicing 
in every state. Complete College Courses, 
covering every legal matter, prepared 
and taught by experts. Especially foram- 
bitious young men with limited time and 
money. Write forcatalogand“evidence.” 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
225 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That’s all we want to know. 
Now we will not give you any grand prize 
—or a lot of free stuff it you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop vour talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6e. 
in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
| 334 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Siudy at Home 


Graduate correspondence students 
mostsuccessfulat barexamination. 
Write today tor proof and our free 112-page 
catalog. We make your home a university. 
Leading home-study law course in America. 
Our own modern text— prepared by deans 
and professors from the big law_col eges— 
Harvard,Chicago, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, lowa, Stanford and others. Very 
low cost and easy terms Also business law. 
We guarantee to coach free a graduate failing to pass any bar exam. 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, BOX 1057, CHICAGO, ILLs 


How Boy’s Letters Pulled 
$400,000 in One Year 


ET me send you FREE booklet containing 
stories *‘How Boy’s Letters Pulled $490,000 in 
One Year’’ and “How Girl Stenographer Learned 
to Manage $100,000-a-year Business,’’ with full in- 
formation about my pt blication for Office Workers 
on Sales. Letter Writing, Office Salesmanship, 
Advertising, How to Systematize an Offce, etc. 
Sherwin Cody, 1430 Security Bldg., Chicago 
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1e Supreme Authority 
EBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


-THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


These are only samples Cos 
of hundreds of unbiased and intelligent com- 
mendations from the highest sources which 
establish the standing of the New Interna- 
tional as the SUPREME AUTHORITY. 


NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS, Albany. 


“An unsurpassed authority. The Definitions are full 
and exact; the quotations to illustrate the definitions 
numerous and well chosen; the synonyms discriminat- 
ing and accurate, and the entire work stamped with 
industry and learning.” 


x 
DR. C. H. PARKHURST, New York. 
‘*An indispensable feature of the library of every 
man who either reads or writes.” 


te 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, Novelist, London. 
“A resource for the mind, and a court of ap- 
peal for the uncertain intelligence. I prize this 
great book with the miser’s regard.” 


& 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton. 
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/ A New CREATION 


YOU Need It—BECAUSE 


It defines over £400,000 Words; 
more than ever before appeared be- 
tween two covers. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 
It is the only dictionary with the new 
divided page. A “Stroke of Genius.” 
It covers every field of thought, action, 
and culture; an encyclopedia in a single 
book. Type matter equivalent to that of 
a 15 volume set. 
TO KNOW means to WIN SUCCESS. 
Let us tell you about this supreme author- 


HATUSSOLGDEERUERUSLELEUSAHEMUTATURSEOEUUDEDUOESOCUUADEUEUGOOEOEERAILECOTIEY 


‘““A most serviceable and trustworthy 
dictionary.” 


ity for all who use English. 


‘WRITE for specimens of the new divided page, illustrations, etc. 
Mention American Mag. and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


*“Piease send me sample 
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am 


NEW YORK SUN. 
“Not a word or a definition in which 
been made.” 
= GET THE BEST. 
t= 
ZO 
Indorsed by Bench and Bar. 
Guaranteed to prepare for Bar 
ofany State. Special offer. Easy 
Standard Correspondence Sehool of Law, 1463 East 53rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
| CORTINA~PHONE 
Original Phonographic Language System 
or any other language can be learned quickly 
and easily by the Cortina-Fhone Method. 
You learn the foreign language just as 
listening to it. You will find it a 
pleasure instead of work. 
Write for Free Booklet today telling 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 
Established 1882. 
533 Cortina Bldg., 44 W. 34th St, N.Y. 


some change for improvement has not 
University Methods A W 
Theory and Practice combin- : 
ed. Three courses, University, 
Business and Banking Law. terms. Books free. Catalog free 
ENGLISH-GERMAN —ITALIAN-SPANISH-FRENCH 
you learned your mother tongue, by 
‘ep KS Sv Se about easy pavment plan 


An actual experience booklet. How 7 persons (some after a life- 
time of failure) have bettered conditions mentally, physically and 
financially through New Thought. <A booklet for you today, to 
set your desire-energy in the way of success. 

SPECIAL OFFER. FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above book- 
let together with 3 months trial subscription to NAUTILUS, the practical 
magazine of self-help—the leading magazine of the New Thought Movement. 
Edwin Markham, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, William Walker Atkinson and many 
others contribute regularly. Elizabeth Towne is Editor. Send at once and 
we will include Ella Wheeler Wilcox's dainty booklet, *‘ What I Know About 
New Thought.’’ 

THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., 
Department 281, - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
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PICTURES FOR 


Rembrant’s 
Famous 
Picture 


OkOill 


The frontispiece of this number of The 
American Magazine is a gravure reproduc- 
tion of Rembrandt’s “ Mill.” Apart from its 
great art value, circumstances have singled 
out this picture for special distinction. 
Among all the great master pieces of art, it 
occupies a position today in the very fore- 
front of the public mind. This painting 
has been safeguarded in such a way that 
few reproductions of any kind can be found. 
The Knapp Company offers now a repro- 
duction of extraordinary richness and 
beauty. It is published in a large Intaglio- 
gravure; the size of the print 1514x1834 
in., in a mat 25x28 in.; price, $4.00 net. 

All lovers of art will want a copy of this 


splendid reproduction of Rembrandt’s picture. 

And the publication of this valuable print inaugurates an altogether new 
and important enterprise in art. Under the title of The Gramercy Prints, The 
Knapp Company will issue from time to time subjects of art widely varied 
in character, but all published with one purpose—to present the finest gravure 
reproductions of the pictures the people most want—good art that is popular. 

In the Gramercy Prints the note is mainly modern, but not exclusively so. 


TEA LEAVES 
By W.M. Paxton 


The reach is wide, and includes the famous 
Rembrandt’s “Mill,” and, as well, the most 
recent pictures that have art value and popular 
interest. Fine modern pictures by modern 
American artists will be issued from time to 
time, the purpose being to give the public what 
is new and good in the art of our own country. 
These publications will be, for the most part, 
exclusive—subjects that can only be obtained 
in The Gramercy Prints, and they will be issued 
in large size, averaging 12x15 inches for the 
plate, and at a moderate price, usually not 
exceeding $2.00. 


AY The Gramercy Prints will be sold through the 
Art Trade, or direct io purchasers where no art dealer 
is accessible. Send for catalogue and information. 


THE KNAPP COMPANY 
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THE PEOPLE 


So novel and interesting will be the 
character of many of the subjects issued 
in The Gramercy Prints, that it is only fair 
to term the undertaking a “‘ New Depart- 
ure in Art Publication.” The subjects 
themselves will be varied and fresh in inter- 
est; the process of reproduction employed 
will be the richest and most luxurious 
known today, the Intaglio-gravure, con- 
trolled by The Knapp Company in this 
country. In some cases this will be enriched 
by hand coloring, presenting an effect sur- 
passing in beauty anything that has been 
hitherto attempted in popular art. An- 
nouncements of subjects will be made from 
time to time. A set of pictures, now ready and of wide popular interest, is 


entitled 
The Good Old Songs 


A series of gravure reproductions of paintings illustrating the great songs 
that have won an enduring place in the heart of humanity. Each of these 
prints about 11x14 in., matted with mount 18x1g in.; price, each, $1.00 net. 
Also, each exquisitely hand colored, price $2.00 net. No words can 
adequately describe these hand colored prints. They must be seen to be 
appreciated. ‘They promise to be subjects of enormous popularity. 


SUBJECTS NOW READY 


Sally in Our Alley. Painting by Fred. Pegram. 

Comin’ Through the Rye. Painting by Fred. Pegram. 

Silver Threads Among the Gold. Painting by 
Chase Emerson. 


My Luve’s Like a Red, Red Rose. Painting by 
W. D. Stevens. 


John Anderson, My Jo, John. Painting by Will 
Foster. 

Kitty of Coleraine. Painting by Fred. Pegram. 

When the Swallows Homeward Fly. Painting 
by W. D. Stevens. 

Other subjects to follow. 


*k The Gramercy Prints will be sold through the 
Art Trade, or direct to purchasers where no art dealer 
is accessible. Send for catalogue and information. 


KITTY OF COLERAINE 
By Fred Pegram 
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Rembrandt’s “M//” 


FTER an interesting history of over two hundred years Rembrandt’s ‘“‘ Mill” hangs at last in 
the private galleries of Mr. P. A. B. Widener of Philadelphia, who, last April, bought it 
from the Marquis of Lansdowne for one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

“The Mill” first appeared as a part of the famous Orleans collection, gathered late in the 
seventeenth century by a brother of Louis XIV of France. In 17098 part of this collection was taken 
to England to save it from destruction in the Revolution. When the noble owners became hard 
pressed in London they sold ‘The Mill” for five hundred pounds ($2,433) to W. Smith, a member 
of Parliament. Early in the last century the painting was again sold, this time for eight hundred 
guineas ($4,088), to the first Marquis of Lansdowne, who had been a great Cabinet Minister 
under George III. He placed it iri his principal family seat, Bowood, where it remained for more 
than one hundred years until handed over to Mr. Widener. 

The price of one hundred thousand pounds is probably a record one for England. The largest 
prices paid for “Old masters” added to the National Gallery during the last ten years are: 


tg0g—£7 2,000 for Holbein’s “Duchess of Milan” 
1908—£25,000 for a large picture by Frans Hals 
1907—£13,500 for a portrait of Van Dyck 
1904—£30,000 for a portrait by Titian 
1885—£70,000 for the Ansidei Madonna by Raphael 


The sale of “The Mill” aroused great indignation throughout England, inasmuch as Lord 
Lansdowne offered it to the nation for ninety-five thousand pounds, a sum impossible to raise by 
popular subscription, and too great to be the contribution of a single public-spirited man, such as 
the anonymous donor who bought Holbein’s “Duchess of Milan” for the National Gallery under 
similar circumstances. 

The painting’s history, before its incorporation into the Orleans collection, is absolutely un- 
known. The following authorities have attested its validity, however: Bode, Smith, Wurz- 
back and Michel. Dr. Wilhelm Bode of the Berlin Gallery, the supreme authority on Rembrandt, 
says, in his splendid eight-volume work: 

“The largest and most famous of Rembrandt’s landscapes, and also the latest, as far as we 
know, is the landscape with the windmill in Lord Lansdowne’s collection at Bowood. Yet even this 
cannot have been painted later than 1655, to judge by the mellow treatment and the glowing brown- 
ish tone, broken only by a few touches of red and brownish green local color. It is by no means a 
large picture; it measures barely forty inches square. The motive is very simple in itself. But the 
refinement of the master’s method gives grandeur and richness to the picture. By making the mill 
rise in fanciful outline over the dark walls of the fortress, against the glowing evening sky, by reflecting 
the golden atmosphere on the quiet surface of the water, so giving a yet more vigorous effect and 
deeper color to the dark portion in the center, he achieves an extraordinary effect, and produces 
an almost solemn impression.” 

Rembrandt, who has been called “the glory of the Dutch School,” was born in 1606 and died 
in 1669. He painted about six hundred canvases. In 1880 America had four of these; now it has 
nearly a hundred. 
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INTRODUCTORY WORDS 


N the preparation of this narrative for 
Tre AMERICAN MacazineE [I have no lit- 
erary intent whatsoever. I am not 
writing for the sake of writing, nor for 

the mere purpose of relating the events of my 
political life. I have not yet reached the 
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secluded age when a man writes his auto- 
biography for the enjoyment the exercise 
gives him. 

Every line in this narrative is written for 
the express purpose of exhibiting the strug- 
gle for a more representative government 
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which is going forward in this country, and 
to cheer on the fighters for that cause. I am 
completing the preparation of these chapters 
at Washington during the months from 
August to November t1o11, between the 
close of one important Congressional strug- 
gle and the opening of another. ‘To this 
extent they are written from the field. 

We have long rested comfortably in this 
country upon the assumption that because 
our form of government was democratic, 
it was therefore automatically producing 
democratic results. | Now, there is nothing 
mysteriously potent’ about the forms and 
names of democratic institutions that should 
make them self-operative. Tyranny and 
oppression are just as possible under demo- 
cratic forms as under any other. We are 
_slow to realize that democracy is a life; and 
involves continual struggle. It is only as 
those of every generation who love de- 
mocracy resist with all their might the en- 
croachments of its enemies, that the ideals of 
representative government can even be nearly 
approximated. 

The essence of the Progressive movement, 
as I see it, lies in its struggle to uphold the 
fundamental principles of representative gov- 
ernment. It expresses the hopes and desires 
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of millions of common men and women who 
are willing to fight for their ideals, to take 
defeat if necessary, and still go on fighting. 

Fortunes of birth, temperament and 
political environment have thrown me into 
this struggle, have made me in some degree 
a pioneer in the Progressive movement. IL 
am therefore writing my own story in these 
pages because I believe this to be the best 
means of mapping out the whole field of con- 
flict and exposing the real character of the 
enemy. 

I shall give as faithful an account as I 
know how of political events in which I have 
participated and I shall characterize the 
strong men whom I have known, and espe- 
cially I shall endeavor to present those under- 
lying motives and forces which are often 
undiscerned in American politics. 

I believe that most thoughtful readers, 
perplexed by the conditions which confront 
the country, will find that they have been 
meeting in various guises the same problems 
that I have had to meet, and that their minds 
have consequently been traveling along much 
the same lines as mine, and toward much the 
same conclusions. I trust these articles may 
be the means of causing many men to think 
as one—and to fight as one. 


CHAPTER I~ Political Beginnings 


EW young men who entered public 
life thirty years ago had any wide 
outlook upon affairs, or any general 
political ideas. They were drawn 
into politics just as other men were drawn 
into the professions or the arts, or into busi- 
ness, because it suited their tastes and 
ambitions. Often the commonest reasons 
and the most immediate necessities com- 
manded them, and clear understanding, 
strong convictions and deep purposes were 
developed only as they were compelled to 
face the real problems and meet the real 
temptations of the public service. 

My own political experiences began in the 
summer of 1880 when I determined to become 
a candidate for district attorney of Dane 
county, Wisconsin, and it resulted almost 
immediately in the first of many struggles 
with the political boss and the political 
machine which then controlled, absolutely, 
the affairs of the State of Wisconsin. I was 
twenty-five years old that summer. A year 


previously, in June 1879, I had been gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin, and 
after five months’ study of the law, part of 
the time in the office of R. W. Bashford, and 
part of the time in the University law school, 
I had been admitted to the bar, in F epruaiy) 
1880. 

I was as poverty-stricken a young iene 
as ever hung his shingle to the wind in the 
State of Wisconsin. I had no money at all. 
My single term at the University law school 
had been rendered possible only through the 
consideration of the faculty in making an 
extraordinary exception in my case, and per- 
mitting me to enter without paying the usual 
matriculation fee. I had no money — but 
as fine an assortment of obligations and 
ambitions as any young man ever had. |! 
had my mother and sister to support, as I 
had supported them partially all through 
my college course — and finally, I had be- 
come engaged to be married! 

To an impecunicus young lawyer almost 
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without clients, the district attorneyship 
of Dane County, paying at that time the 
munificient salary of $800 a year with an 
allowance of $50 for expenses, seemed like a 
golden opportunity. Though it appeared 
immeasurably difficult of attainment, I 
determined to make for it with all my 
strength. What I wanted was an oppor- 
tunity to work-—-to practice my _profes- 
sion—and to make a living. I knew that 
trial work would 
appeal to me, 
and I believed 
I could try crim- 
inal cases success- 
fully. 

I had an old 
horse which I had 
used during my 
university course 
in riding out to a 
district school I 
had taught to aid 
in paying my way, 
and borrowing a 
buggy and _ har- 
ness from Ben 
Miner, a friend 
and supporter, I 
now began driv- 
ing through the 
country and talk- 
ing with the 
farmers about my 
candidacy. 

It was harvest 
time and [I re- 
member how | 
often tied my 
horse, climbed 
the fences, and 
found the farmer 


consin. 


The La Follette family, taken in Primrose Township, Wis- 


Robert, about three years old, on his mother’s 
knee; his sister Ellen, now Mrs. Eastman of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa; his sister Josephine, now the wife of 
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these tasks, added to my regular college work, 
my health, naturally robust, gave way, and 
for four or five years I went down under the 
load at the end of every term of court. A 
marked physical change came to me later and 
I have grown stronger and stronger with the 
years. 

But there were a number of things that 
helped me in my canvass for the nomination. 
I was born in Primrose Township, Dane 
County, only 
twenty miles 
from Madison, 
where my father, 
a Kentuckian by 
birth, had been a 
pioneer settler 
from Indiana. I 
knew farm ways 
and farm life, 
and many of the 
people who were 
not acquainted 
with me person- 
ally, knew well 
from what family 
I came—and that 
it was an honest 
family. The peo- 
ple of the county 
were a mixture 
of New England- 
ers, Norwegians 
and Germans. I 
had been raised 
among the Nor- 
wegians and un- 
derstood the 
language fairly 
well, though I 
could speak it 
only a little—but 


and his men in Judge Robert G. Siebecker of Madison; and his even that little 
the fields. brother William, of La Follette, Tennessee helped me. 
‘Ain’t youover- TI also had 


young?” was the objection chiefly raised. 

I was small of stature and thin—at that 
time I weighed only one hundred and twenty 
pounds—and I looked even younger that I 
really was. Nor was I then in good health. 

Throughout my university course I had 
been compelled to do much outside work. 
Besides teaching school I had become pro- 
prietor of the University Press, then the only 
college paper, burdening myself with debt in 
the purchase. It was published bi-monthly, 
and I not only did the editorial work but made 
up the forms and hustled for advertisements 
and subscriptions. Under the strain of all 


something of a claim to recognition on my 
own account. In my last year as a stu- 
dent I had been chosen, after preliminary 
tests, to represent the University in the 
State Collegiate oratorical contest. I had 
won the prize at Beloit with an oration 
on the character of Shakespeare’s “Iago” 
and then I had been chosen to represent 
Wisconsin in the Inter-State contest at Iowa 
City, Iowa. This I also won, and when I re- 
turned to. Madison, university feeling ran to 
so high a pitch that the students met me at 
the train and drew the carriage up the hill to 
the university where I was formally welcomed, 
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and that evening I was given a reception in 
the state-house at which there were speeches 
by William F. Vilas, the foremost citizen 
of Wisconsin and afterwards United States 
Senator, by members of the University 
faculty and others. All of this, of course, 
had been reported in the newspapers, espe- 
cially the Madi- 
son newspapers, 
so that when I 
went among the 
farmers, I found 
that they were 
able to place me 
at once. 

Thus while they 
considered me 
too young and 
inexperienced, I 
made a good 
many friends— 
men who began 
to believe in me 
then, and have 
been my warm 
supporters ever 
since. 

Another thing 
helped me sub- 
stantially in my 
canvass. Many of 
the farmers were 
‘disgusted with 
the record of in- 
efficient service 
in the district at- 
torney’s office in 
the recent past, 
which had re- 
quired the em- 
ployment of extra 
counsel in trying 
cases. Ipromised 
them with con- 
fidence that I 
would do all the 
work myself and that there should be 
no extra fees to meet. 

Up to this point everything had been clear 
sailing. 1 was asking the people for an office 
of public service which they had the full 
power to give me; but I had not learned the 
very first principles of the political game as 
it was then played, — indeed, as it is still 
played in a greater part of this country. I 
knew practically nothing about politics or 
political organization, never at that time 
having so much as attended a caucus or con- 
vention. 


Boyhood picture of La Follette, taken at nine years of age, 
while he was attending district school at Argyle, Wiscon- 
sin, a country town forty miles south of Madison 
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The boss of Dane County was Colonel E. 
W. Keyes, the postmaster of Madison. He 
was rarely spoken of as the “Colonel” or 
“Mr. Keyes,” but always then and for many 
years afterward simply as ‘‘the Boss.” He 
had been for a long time the boss of the 
whole State but stronger men were then 
coming into the 
field and he was 
content to exer- 
cise his sway over 
Dane and neigh- 
boring counties. 
He was a very 
sharp, brusque, 
dominating man, 
energetic in his 
movements, and 
not then very 
young. A Bis- 
marck type of 
man, he had fine 
abilities, and if 
he used the meth- 
ods of force and 
of bulldozery to- 
ward those who 
opposed him, he 
was often gener- 
ous to those who 
supported him. 
And he was big 
enough to give 
excellent public 
service in the of- 
fice which he held 
forso many years. 
He was a good 
representative of 
old-time politics: 
the politics of 
force and secret 
management. He 
was absolute dic- 
tator in his own 
territory; he 
could make candidates, and he could un- 
make political office-holders. He fought me 
for twenty years. 

I cannot now remember just how long I 
had been at my canvass before the Boss called 
me to account. My recollection is that I 
went in one day to the post-office to get my 
mail. He had probably directed his clerks to 
watch for me, and I was told that the post- 
master wished to see me. I had known him, 
of course, as a student; he was one of the 
men who had spoken at the reception when 
T returned from the oratorical contest. I 
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went to him therefore with great friendliness; 
but I found him in quite a Ccifferent mood. 
He burst out upon me with the evident pur- 
pose of frightening me at once out of all my 
political ambitions. 

“You are fooling away your time, sir!”’ he 
exclaimed roughly. 

He told me I was wasting my money, that 
I had better go to work, that I had not 
learned the first lesson in politics. He told 
me who the next district attorney of Dane 
County would be — and it was not La Fol- 
lette! 

Boss Keyes did not know it, but opposition 
of that sort was the best service he could 
have rendered me. It stirred all the fight I 
had in me. 

“T intend,” I said, “to go on with this can- 
vass; and I intend to be elected district at- 
torney of Dane County.” 

I set my face, and as soon as I left him I 
began to work more furiously than ever 
before. I kept asking myself what business 
Keyes or any other man had to question my 
tight of going out among the voters of Dane 
County and saying what I pleased to them. 
And what had Keyes more than any other 
voter to do with the disposal of the district 
attorneyship? 

I remember having had a similar over- 
mastering sense of anger and wrong and in- 
justice in my early days in the university— 
and it led to a rather amusing incident—my 
first experience as an Insurgent. Speakers, 
I recall, were to be chosen by the students 
for some public occasion. At that time col- 
lege life was dominated by two secret fra- 
ternities; they controlled the student meet- 
ings, and directed the elections. Most of 
the students, of whom I was one, were out- 
siders or “scrubs,” having little or nothing 
to say about the conduct of college affairs; 
and I was one of the greenest of all the 
‘““plebs”? — a boy right from the farm. Well, 
the fraternities made their slate and put it 
through. That night I visited every non- 
fraternity man in the university and after 
several days’ hard work, we organized a sort 
of anti-secret society of some two hundred 
members. Then we called a new meeting. 
The whole student body was there, including 
the fraternity men. We reconsidered the 
action of the previous meeting and had an 
honest and open election. 

The same sort of feeling which dominated 
me in that boyish fight now drove me into 
a more vigorous struggle in Dane County. 
I traveled by day and by night, I stayed at 
farmhouses, I interviewed every voter in 
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the country whom I could reach. The 
boss was active, too, but he was so secure in 
his undisputed supremacy and I was so 
young and inexperienced that he did not 
take me seriously nor realize until aftcr- 
ward how thoroughly my work was done. 
He was dependent upon his organization 
made up of men, most of whom hoped 
sooner or later to get something from the 
State or county—some little office or job. 
But I had gone behind all this organization 
and reached the voters themselves. What- 
ever success I have attained in politics since 
then has been attained by these simple and 
direct means — and not otherwise. 

There were five candidates at the conven- 
tion. Quite unexpectedly, between the ballots, 
a Norwegian named Eli Pederson, a neighbor 
of ours, who had known and worked for my 
father and who called me “our boy,”’ made:a 
telling speech in my behalf. I can sce him 
now — a big, black-headed, black-eyed man 
with a powerful frame, standing there in the 
convention. He was a fine type of man, a 
natural-born leader of his community, and 
he spoke as one having authority. It was to 
him, I think, that at the crisis I owe my 
nomination, which came on the fifth ballot. 

This failure of his well-oiled machine as- 
tonished the boss beyond measure, and my 
fight for my nomination was nothing as com- 
pared with the fight for election. Then, as 
now, the boss was quite willing to support 
the candidate of the opposite party rather 
than to have his own authority questioned 
or defied. But the university boys, who were 
my strong friends and supporters, went out 


-and worked tooth and nail for me all over 


the county — without regard to politics — 
and I was elected by the narrow majority 
of ninety-thrce votcs. In January, 1881, I 
was sworn in as district attorncy of Dane 
County. 

As I look back upon it, politics was very 
different then from now. In these days 
fundamental issues and policies are bcing 
widely and earnestly discussed, but at that 
time the country was in a state of political 
lethargy. The excitement and fervor which 
accompanied the war had exhausted itsclf; 
reconstruction had been completed, and 
specie payment resumed. The people had 
turned their attention almost wholly to busi- 
ness affairs. The West was to be settled, 
railroads constructed, towns founded, manu- 
facturing industries built up, and money ac- 
cumulated. In short, it was a time of ex- 
pansion, and of great material prosperity. 

But the war and the troubled years which 
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followed it had left at least one important —as I think he impressed many men of the 


political legacy—one of the most powerful and 
unified party organizations that ever existed, 
I suppose, anywhere in the world. I mean 
the Republican party. We may never see 
its like again in this country. It had fought 
a desperate war for a great and righteous 
cause. It had behind it the passionate en- 
thusiasm of a whole generation of men. It 
was the party of Lincoln and Grant and 
Sherman. I remember well the character of 
the ordinary political speeches of those years. 
Even well down into the eighties they all 
looked backward to fading glories, they waved 
the flag of freedom, they abused the South, 
they stirred the 
war memories of 
the _old_ soldiers 
who were then 
everywhere domi- 
nant inthe North. 
Of this old type of 
orator I remem- 
ber to have heard 
Zach Chandler of 
Michigan, a great 
figure in those 
days—a sort of 
old Roman, of 
powerful and rug- 
ged personality, 
whose sarcastic 
flings at the 
Democratic party 
were accepted as 
the most persua- 
sive of political 
argumentation. 

This unreason- 
ing loyalty to 
party which was 
a product of the 
war drew thous- 
ands of young 
men like myself 
into its ranks 
with the convic- 
tion that this 
was the party of 
patriotism. It is 
a notable sign of robust political health in 
these days that every young man must have 
his conclusive reasons for voting the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic ticket; old party 
names have lost: much of their persuasive- 
ness: men must think for themselves—and 
in that fact lies the great hope for the future 
of the nation. 

Garfield was the first leader to impress me 
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candidates, and unmake political office-holders. 


younger generation—as facing forward in- 
stead of backward. He glorified the party, 
it is true, but he saw something of the work 
that needed to be done. I was greatly im- 
pressed with Garfield: I heard him at Madi- 
son in the summer after I was graduated. He 
was a very handsome man, fine presence, 
dignity and power; splendid diction and a 
rather lofty eloquence. I do not remember a 
suggestion of humor. His address at Madison 
at that time was a review of the birth and 
services of the Republican party. I do not 
recall that he talked about the tariff; he was 
not a high tariff man, and even at that time 
urged lower du- 
ties and freer 
trade. I remem- 
ber he impressed 
me more as a 
statesman and 
less as a politi- 
cian than any of 
the men I had 
heard up to that 
time. 

But if the old 
party and the 
thrill of the old 
party slogans 
were still domi- 
nant, the issues 
of the new gene- 
ration were be- 
ginning to make 
themselves felt. 
Already there 
had been severe 
local political 
storms. Sporadic 
new movements 
began forming 
soon after recon- 
struction: the 
great dark prob- 
lems of corpora- 
tions and. trusts 
and financial 
power were ap- 
pearing on the 
horizon. As far back as 1872 there had 
been a Liberal Republican party organized 
to ask for civil service reform, and later, a 
labor party was organized to agitate the 
problems of capital and labor, the control 
of banks and railroads, and the disposal of 
public lands. In 1876 the Greenback party 
came into the field and rose to much prom- 
inence on a radical platform. 
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In the State of Wisconsin the progressive 
movement expressed itself in the rise to 
power of the Patrons of Husbandry. The 
Grange movement swept four or five Mid- 
dle Western States, expressing vigorously 
the first powerful revolt against the rise 
of monopolies, the arrogance of railroads 
and the waste and robbery of the public 
lands. Those hard-headed old pioneers from 
New England and from northern Europe 
who thought as they plowed, went far toward 
roughing out the doctrine in regard to rail- 
road control which the country has since 
adopted. At that time there was no settled 
policy, no established laws, but their reasoning 
was as direct and simple as their lives. It 
was plain to them that the railroad was only 
another form of highway. They knew that 
for the purposes of a highway, the public 
could enter upon and take a part of their 
farms. If then the right of passage through the 
country came from the people, then the people 
should afterward have the right to control 
the use of the highway. It was this simple 
reasoning which was subsequently adopted 
by legislatures and courts. 

As a boy on the farm in Primrose Township 
[ heard and felt this movement of the gran- 
gers swirling about me; and I felt the in- 
dignation which it expressed in such a way 
that I suppose I have never fully lost the 
effect of that early impression. It was a 
time, indeed, of a good deal of intellectual 
activity and awakening. Minds long fixed 
upon the slavery question were turning to 
new affairs; newspapers grew more numerous 
and books were cheaper. I remember when 
I was a boy a dog-eared copy of one of 
Henry George’s early books got into our 
neighborhood. It was owned by a black- 
smith, named Dixon, a somewhat unusual 
man—a big powerful fellow, who was a good 
deal of a reader and thinker. He had taken 
an interest in me and he urged me to read 
Henry George’s book. I knew nothing of 
public questions, but I read the book. 

In Wisconsin the Granger movement went 
so far as to cause a political revolution and 
the election in 1874 of a Democratic governor. 
A just and comprehensive law for regulating 
the railroads was passed and a strong railroad 
commission was instituted. It was then, 
indeed, that the railroads began to dominate 
politics for the first time in this country. They 
saw that they must either accept control by 
the State or control the State. They adopted 
the latter course; they began right there to 
corrupt Wisconsin—indeed to corrupt all the 
States of the Middle West. And as usual they 
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were served by the cleverest lawyers and 
writers that money could hire. They asserted 
that the panic of 1873 was caused by the 
Granger agitation and that capital was being 
driven from the State by popular clamor. 
To these arguments they added open threats 
and defiance of the law. On April 28, 1874, 
Alexander Mitchell, President of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company, 
wrote a letter to Governor Taylor in which 
he asserted directly that his company would 
disregard the State law. These are his words: 

“Being fully conscious that the enforce- 
ment of this law will ruin the property of the 
company and feeling assured of the correct- 
ness of the opinions of the eminent counsel 
who have examined the question, the direc- 
tors feel compelled to disregard the provisions 
of the law so far as it fixes a tariff of rates for 
the company until the courts have finally 
passed upon the question of its validity.” 

A more brazen defiance of law could 
scarcely be conceived. The railroads looked 
to the courts for final protection but the law 
which they thus defied was not only sustained 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, but by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But the railroads did not intend to submit 
to control, courts or no courts, and by falla- 
cious argument, by threats, by bribery, by 
political manipulation, they were able to 
force the legislature to repeal the law which 
the Supreme Court had sustained. By that 
assault upon free government in Wisconsin 
and in other Middle Western States the 
reasonable control of corporations -was de- 
layed in this country for many years. 

From that moment in the seventies— 
excepting once, and then only for a period of 
two years when the agricultural and dairy 
interests defeated the corporations, and 
elected William D. Hoard governor—until 
my fight was finally successful Wisconsin was 
a corrupted State, governed not by the people 
but by a group of private and corporate inter- 
ests. They secured control of the old Repub- 
lican party organization—the party with the 
splendid history—and while its orators out- 
wardly dwelt upon the glorics of the past and 
inspired the people with the fervor of patriotic 
loyalty, these corporation interests were. 
bribing, bossing and thieving within. The 
machine organization of the Democratic 
party was as subservient to the railroads and 
other corporations as the Republican machine 
and mastery of legislation was thus rendered 
complete through all these years. 

T never shall forget the speech I heard the 
old Chief Justice of Wisconsin, Chief Justice 
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Ryan, make to the graduating class at Madi- 
son in June 1873, just before I entered the 
University. He was one of the most remark- 
able men who ever served at the Wisconsin 
bar or filled a judicial chair: an Irishman by 
birth with a fine legal education. Of an 
erratic, impulsive and passionate tempera- 
ment, in his decisions he was as cold and 
judicial as any judge who ever sat on the 
bench. It was he who had written the epoch- 
making decision sustaining the Potter law 
which in no small measure laid the foundation 
for judicial action in this country upon the 
control of corporations. I remember his 
bowed figure, his fine, almost feminine fea- 
tures, his wavy auburn hair, and the luminous 
impressive eyes which glowed as the old man 
talked there in the Assembly Chamber to the 
graduating students. His voice shook with 
emotion and his prophetic words, which I 


have never forgotten, conveyed powerfully the 
feeling of many thoughtful men of that time. 
I have used them in scores of speeches in my 
campaigns. Said he: 

“There is looming up a new and dark 
power. I cannot dwell upon the signs and 
shocking omens of its advent. The accumu- 
lation of individual wealth seems to be greater 
than it ever has been since the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. The enterprises of the coun- 
try are aggregating vast corporate combina- 
tions of unexampled capital, boldly marching, 
not for economic conquests only, but for 
political power. For the first time really in 
our politics money is taking the field as an 
organized power. . . . Already, here at home, 
one great corporation has trifled with the 
sovereign power, and insultcd the State. 
There is great fear that it, and its great rival, 
have confederated to make partition of the 
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State and share it as spoils. . . . The ques- 
tion will arise, and arise in your day, though 
perhaps not fully in mine, ‘Which shall rule 
—wealth or man; which shall lead—money or 
intellect; who shall fill public stations— 
educated and patriotic free men, or the feudal 
serfs of corporate capital?’” 

It was this power, though I did not know 
it then, nor indeed fully until years later, that 
spoke through the voice of “Boss” Keyes 
when he attempted to deny my right to ap- 
pear before the people of Dane County as a 
candidate for district attorney. It was this 
power which held together and directed the 
county machine, the State machine, the 
National machine, of both the old parties. Of 
course, the boss and the machine had nothing 
against me personally. All it wanted was the 
acceptance of its authority and leadership: 
what it feared and hated was independence 
and freedom. I could have made terms with 
Keyes and with the State bosses of Wisconsin 
at any time during my years of struggle with 
them and secured personal advancement with 
ease and profit to myself, but I would have 
had to surrender the principles and abandon 
the issues for which I was contending, and 
this I would not do. 

In refusing to acknowledge the authority 
of Boss Keyes at the outset I was merely 
expressing a common and widespread, though 
largely unconscious, spirit of revolt among the 
people—a movement of the new generation 
toward more democracy in human relation- 
ships. No one had thought it out in sharply 
defined terms, but nearly everyone felt it. 
It grew out of the intellectual awakening of 
which I have already spoken, the very center 
and inspirational point of which in Wisconsin 
was then, and has been ever since, the Uni- 
versity at Madison. 

It is difficult, indeed, to overestimate the 
part which the University has played in the 
Wisconsin revolution. For myself, I owe 
what I am and what I have done largely to 
the inspiration I received while there. It was 
not so much the actual courses of study which 
I pursued; it was rather the spirit of the insti- 
tution—a high spirit of earnest endeavor, a 
spirit of fresh interest in new things, and 
beyond all else a sense that somehow the 
State and the University were intimately 
related, and that they should be of mutual 
service. 

The guiding spirit of my time, and the man 
to whom Wisconsin owes a debt greater than 
it can ever pay, was its President, John 
Bascom. 

I never saw Ralph Waldo Emerson, but I 
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should say that John Bascom was a man of 
much his type, both in appearance and in 
character. He was the embodiment of moral 
force and moral enthusiasm; and he was in 
advance of his time in feeling the new social 
forces and in emphasizing the new social 
responsibilities. His addresses to the stu- 
dents on Sunday afternoons, together with his 
work in the classroom,-were among the most 
important influences in my early life. It was 
his teaching, iterated and reiterated, of the 
obligation of both the University and the 
students to the mother State that may be 
said to have originated the Wisconsin idea in 
education. He was forever telling us what 
the State was doing for us and urging our 
return obligation not to use our education 
wholly for our own selfish benefit, but to 
return some service to the State. That 
teaching animated and inspired hundreds of 
students who sat under John Bascom. The 
present President of the University, Charles 
R. VanHise, a classmate of mine, was one 
of the men who has nobly handed down 
the tradition and continued the teaching of 
John Bascom. 

In those days we did not so much get cor- 
rect political and economic views, for there 
was then little teaching of sociology or poli- 
tical economy worthy the name, but what we 
somehow did get, and largely from Bascom, 
was a proper attitude toward public affairs. 
And when all is said, this attitude is more 
important than any definite views a man may 
hold. Years afterward when I was governor 
of Wisconsin, John Bascom came to visit us 
at the executive residence in Madison, and I 
treasure the words he said to me about my 
new work: 

“Robert,” he said, “you will doubtless 
make mistakes of judgment as governor, but 
never mind the political mistakes so long as 
you make no ethical mistakes.” 

John Bascom is now past 84 years old. 
He lives in Williamstown, Mass. His mind is 
still clear and his interest in the progress of 
humanity is as keen as ever. He divides his 
time between his garden and his books-—a 
serene and beautiful old age. His occasional 
letters and his writings are still a source of 
inspiration to me. 

In all my fights in Wisconsin the University 
and the students have always stood firmly 
behind me. In a high sense the University 
has been the repository of progressive ideas: 
it has always ex.joyed both free thought and 
free speech. When the test came years ago 
the University met it boldly where some other 
institutions faltered or failed. The declara- 
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tion of freedom was made by the Board of 
Regents in 1894 when Dr. Richard T. Ely was 
tried for economic heresy: 

“We cannot for a moment believe that 
knowledge has reached its final goal or that 
the present constitution of society is perfect. 
. .- In all lines of investigation ... the 
investigator should be absolutely free to 
follow the paths of truth wherever they may 
lead. Whatever may be the limitations which 
trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe the 
great State of Wisconsin should ever encour- 
age that continual and fearless sifting and 
winnowing by which alone the truth can be 
found.” 

This declaration of freedom was framed by 
Herbert W. Chynoweth, then a member of 
the board, now deceased, and it was incorpor- 
ated as a plank in the last Republican State 
platfrom as a pledge of the party to sustain 
the academic freedom of the University. It 
has also been inscribed on a monument 
erected by a recent graduating class. 

In many ways the influence of the Uni- 
versity has been profound. While I was gov- 
ernor, I sought the constant advice and ser- 
vice of the trained men of the institution in 


meeting the difficult problems which con- 
fronted the State. Many times when harassed 
by the conditions which confronted me, I 
have called in for conference President Van- 
Hise, Dr. Ely, Professor Commons, Dr. 
Reinsch and others. 

During my terms as governor I did my 
best to build up and encourage the spirit 
which John Bascom in his time had expressed 
by the appointment of strong trustees—the 
sort of men who would understand what the 
University should do and be. When I became 
governor the University graduates were not 
numerically strong on the Board of Regents; 
when I resigned the Alumni had at least their 
full representation, and I had also strength- 
ened the board by the appointment of a 
woman member—the first ever appointed in 
Wisconsin. 

I made it a further policy, in order to 
bring all the reserves of knowledge and in- 
spiration of the University more fully to the 
service of the people, to appoint experts from 
the University wherever possible upon the im- 
portant boards of the State—the civil service 
commission, the railroad commission and so 
on—a relationship which the University has 
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always encouraged and by which the State 
has greatly profited. Many of the University 
staff are now in State service, and a bureau of 
information and assistance established as a 
legislative reference library, conducted by 
Charles McCarthy, a man of marked origi- 
nality and power, has proved of the greatest 
assistance to the legislature in formulating 
new laws and in learning the true attitude of 
public opinion toward them. He has built up 
an institution in Wisconsin that is a model 
which the Federal Government and_ ulti- 
mately every State in the Union will follow. 

During the last session of the legisla- 
ture a Saturday lunch club was organized, at 
which the governor, and some of the State 
officers and legislators regularly met the Uni- 
versity professors—VanHise, Ross, Reinsch, 
Commons, Ely, Scott, Meyer, McCarthy 
and others—to discuss the problems of the 
State. Such meetings as these are a tre- 
mendous force in bringing about intelligent 
democratic government: they are very differ- 
ent, indeed, from the old secret, back-room 
conferences of bosses which once controlled 
Wisconsin in the interest of private corpora- 
tions. It is not indeed surprising that Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard, after an examination of the 
work done at Madison should have called 
Wisconsin “the leading State University,” 
for in every possible way it has endeavored to 
make itself a great democratic institution— 
a place of free thought, free investigation, free 
speech and of constant and unremitting serv- 
ice to the people who give it life. 

I have endeavored thus to exhibit some of 
the underlying causes of the progressive 
spirit in Wisconsin, and I cannot leave the 
subject without speaking of one other in- 
fluence which impressed me. 

In the campaign of 1876 ‘‘Bob” Ingersoll 
came to Madison to speak. I had heard of 
him for years; when I was a boy on the farm 
a relative of ours had testified in a case in 
which Ingersoll had appeared as an attorney 
and he had told glowing stories of the plea 
that Ingersoll had made. Then in the spring 
of 1876 Ingersoll delivered the Memorial 
Day address at Indianapolis. It was widely 
printed shortly after it was delivered and it 
startled and enthralled the whole country. 
J remember that it was printed on a poster 
as large as a door and hung in the post-office 
at Madison. I can scarcely convey now, 
or even understand, the emotional effect the 
reading of it produced upon me. Oblivious of 
my surroundings, I read it with tears stream- 
ing down my face. It began, I remember: 

“The past rises before me like a dream. 
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Again we are in the great struggle for national 
life. We hear the sounds of preparation— 
the music of boisterous drums—the silver 
voices of heroic ‘bugles. | We see the pale 
cheeks of women and the flushed faces of 
men; and in those assemblages we see all the 
dead whose dust we have covered with 
flowers.” 

I was fairly entranced. He pictured the 
recruiting of the troops, the husbands and 
fathers with their families on the last evening, 
the lover under the trees and the stars; then 
the beat of drums, the waving flags, the 
marching away; the wife at the turn of the 
lane holds her baby aloft in her arms—a 
wave of the hand and he has gone; then you 
see him again in the heat of the charge. 
It was wonderful, how it seized upon my 
youthful imagination. 

When he came to Madison I crowded my- 
self into the assembly chamber to hear him: 
I would not have missed it for every worldly 
thing I possessed. And he did not disappoint 
me. He possessed in high degree all the arts 
of the old-time oratory. He was witty, he 
was droll, he was eloquent: he was as full 
of sentiment as an old violin. 

A large handsome man of perfect build, a 
face as round as a child’s and a perfectly 
irresistible smile. Often, while speaking, he 
would pause, break into a smile, and the audi- 
ence, in anticipation of what was to come, 
would follow him in irresistible peals of laugh- 
ter. I cannot remember much that he said, 
but the impression he made upon me was 
indelible. One expression, uttered while flay- 
ing the Democrats, remains with me. Ad- 
dressing himself to the workingmen in the 
audience, he said: 

“Turn up your hands; pick off the cal- 


‘louses, the blisters, and under every one 


you will find a democratic lie.” 

After that I got Ingersoll’s books and 
never afterward lost an opportunity to hear 
him speak. He was the greatest orator, 1 
think, that I ever heard; and the greatest 
of his lectures, I-have always thought, was 
the one on “Shakespeare.” 

Ingersoll had a tremendous influence upon 
me, as indeed he had upon many young men 
of that time. It was not that he changed my 
beliefs, but that he liberated my mind. Free- 
dom was what he preached: he wanted the 
shackles off everywhere. He wanted men to 
think boldly about all things: he demanded 
intellectual and moral courage. He wanted 
men to follow wherever truth might lead 
them. He took a powerful hold upon my 
imagination: he was a rare, bold, heroic figure. 
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I have departed somewhat from my direct 
narrative, but it has seemed necessary to 
show some of the conditions and influences 
which have resulted in the spread of the 
progressive movement in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere. 

Iwassworn 
in as district 
attorney of 
Dane County 
in January, 
1881. I was 
not yet twen- 
ty-six, and, 
besides the 
defense of 
a tramp 
charged with 
assault with 
intent to kill, 
a few collec- 
tion cases, 
and two civil 
cases in the 
circuit court, 
I had had 
little actual 
legal experi- 
ence. But I 
never worked 
harder in my 
life than I did 
during the 
next two 
years: I 
worked al- 
most day and 
night. Lliked 
it, it suited 
my _ talents, 
and from the 
first I was 
successful 
with most cf 
my cases. I 
kept my 
word to the 
farmers liter- 
ally: although I often had to meet the fore- 
most lawyers in southern Wisconsin—men like 
William F. Vilas—no legal assistance was ever 
employed in my office or to aid in the trial of a 
case while I was district attorney. I did all the 
work alone. At the end of two years’ service, 
so well satisfied were the people with myadmin- 
istration that the boss did not even oppose my 
renomination and I was the only man on the 
Republican county ticket who was reélected. 
[ ran over 2,000 votcs ahead of my ticket. 
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During my service as district attorney I 
began to see some further aspects of boss 
rule and misrepresentative government, al- 
though I had little idea, then, what it all 
meant. It was a common practice for men 
caught in the 
criminal net, 
or the friends 
of those men, 
not to go for- 
ward honest- 
ly and try 
their cases in 
the public 
tribunal, but 
repair to the 
boss and thus 
bring under- 
handed and 
secret influ- 
ence to bear 
in blocking 
the wheels of 
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At the time of his graduation from The University of Wisconsin 


justice. And 
why should- 
n’tthey? The 
influence of 
the boss was 
all-powerful 
in the elec- 
tion or ap- 
pointment of 
sheriffs, po- 
lice, consta- 
bles, usually 
the district 
“attorney,and 
even judges. 
With their 
official life in 
some meas- 
ure depend- 
ent upon the 
boss, a mere 
nod or a re- 
quest might 
easily change 
the whole 
course of justice; and there are few crim- 
inals who cannot muster some influence 
with a boss, whose secret of power lies in 
the personal loyalty of those upon whom 
he has conferred personal benefits. 

T began to feel this pressure in all sorts of 
cases: they did not attempt to reach me 
directly, knowing that I had defied the boss 
in my election, but it came about in the 
curious ways in which witnesses faded out 
of the reach of the sherifi’s office, in the dis- 
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agreement of juries, and the like. I remem- 
ber one case of adultery in which the parties 
brought powerful influence to bear, defeating 
my attempts at prosecution. Finally I was 
taken sick and had to go to bed. Keyes 
seized eagerly upon the opportunity and used 
his influence to compel the dismissal of the 
case against the defendant. I heard of it, and, 
although too weak to walk, I had myself rolled 
in a blanket and driven to the court-house. I 
entered my appearance and asserted my offi- 
cial authority against having the case dis- 
missed. There was a good deal of a fight, I 
remember, and I was threatened with being 
sent to jail for contempt. But I finally 
secured a postponement and afterward con- 
victed my man. 

Under such conditions, it may well be 
imagined, any man inside the_political ring, 
or a man with great political influence, could 
escape punishment for almost any offense ex- 
cept, perhaps, a capital crime. I early de- 
termined that I would make absolutely no 
distinctions between men in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and I soon had a very 
severe test, in which I had to meet the in- 
fluence of the system which then prevailed. 
Sanderson, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, came to Madison 
at the organization of the Legislature, got to 
gambling and drinking and went to bed in a 
state of intoxication. Feeling some one trying 
to take his money, he aroused himself enough 
to make an outcry, and the next morning the 
story was all over town. It came up to me and 
in the regular course of my duty I went to the 
hotel to get Sanderson to make a complaint. 
He was insulting; told me it was none of my 
business, and that if I knew where my polit- 
ical interests lay, I better keep d quiet. 
I told him plainly that we did not permit 
such things to happen in Madison without 
prosecution and that I should require him to 
swear out a warrant. As soon as I left he 
set the wheels to moving, and before I could 
get the papers made out a number of friends 
came to me advising me that it would defeat 
me for reélection if I made trouble for so 
important a person. Sanderson got out of 
Madison by the first train and tried to get 
out of the State, but I caught him with a sub- 
poena at Milwaukee. I also got the fellow 
who was charged with taking the money; but 
the pressure on the witnesses was so great 
that I could not convict him. However, the 
purpose of the prosecution—to make the law 
supreme in Dane County—was well served; 
and instead of injuring my chances for re- 
election, the case decidedly helped me. 
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I do not think, as I look back on my record 
as district attorney, that I should make as 
good a prosecutor now as I was then. I saw 
just two things then: the law and the in-. 
dividual criminal. I believe I broke the 
record for convictions in Dane County. I 
worked the sheriff half to death. If there 
was evidence anywhere to be obtained in 
my cases I got it, regardless of work or ex- 
pense. I even sent one sheriff to England. 
Since then I have come to have a little differ- 
ent point of view regarding crime. I see 
that the individual criminal is not always 
wholly to blame; that many crimes grow 
directly out of the sins and injustices of 
society. 

During the four years I served as district 
attorney I had practically nothing to do with 
politics; I made as good a canvass as I knew 
how for reélection, but I knew nothing and 
cared nothing for the political organizations 
of the county and State. I put my whole 
force into my work as district attorney and 
thought of nothing else. It was a keen joy 
to prepare the cases and present them in 
perfect order before the court. When it be- 
came known that a crime had been committed 
I tried always to be first on the ground myself, 
interview all the witnesses and see all the 
surroundings in person. It is facts that settle 
cases; the law is always the same. And this 
rule applies to things of larger importance 
than criminal cases. Facts count hich 
everywhere. Whether the matter in hand 
is railroad legislation or the tariff, it is always 
a question of digging out the facts upon 
which to base your case. In no other one 
thing does a public man more surely indicate 
his quality than in his ability to master 
actual conditions and set them forth with 
clearness. Neither laws, nor opinions, nor 
even constitutions, will finally convince 
people: it is only the concrete facts of con- 
crete cases. 

The first and rather surprising suggestion 
made to me to become a candidate for Con- 
gress came about in this way. 

Samuel A. Harper and I were classmates 
and chums in the University. Some time in 
his sophomore year, while wrestling, he injured 
his knee so severely that he had to leave the 
University. He taught school for a time, then 
studied law, and in 1884, while I was finishing 
my last year’s service as district attorney, he 
came to visit me in Madison. He was full of 
imagination and the spirit of youth; six feet 
tall, lithe and athletic; eyes bright and black; 
hair in ringlets. He was a handsome and 
brilliant fellow—a charmer of men. He pos- 
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sessed the most unerring political judgment 
of anyone I have ever known. Dear fellow! 
Our lives were knit together in a way that 
rarely comes to men. He became my law 
partner in 1886, and was my closest friend and 
most trusted adviser until his death in 1808. 

Sam remained with me for several weeks 
and we talked as such friends will. One night 
he said: 

“Bob, why don’t you go to Congress? 
You can go to Congress just as well as not. 
You have the opportunity of a public career, 
and you have the stuff in you.” 

With inimitable spirit he developed his 
plan: 

“There are five counties in this district,” 
he said. “The two big counties, Dane and 
Grant, outnumber all the others in voting 
population. Now I live in Grant and you 
live in Dane. I'll carry Grant for you_and 
you carry Dane for yourself. They will con- 
‘trol the convention—and you go to Con- 
gress.” 


Well, we talked it over. It got into my 


head. It seemed feasible. Neither Sam nor 
I ever thought of going to the Boss; indeed, I 
do not think we consulted anyone but our- 
selves until after I decided to run. 

We both started out on the campaign as 
though it were some fine game, and with 
great enjoyment of the prospect. By this 
time I was thoroughly well acquainted in 
Dane County. Besides my service as dis- 
trict attorney I had built up such a good 
civil-law practice that in the year 1885 I had 
more civil cases on the calendar than any 
other lawyer in Madison. All this served to 
give me an assured place with the people. 
Well, I conducted my canvass among the 
farmers very much as I had gone about it 
four years before. It was the general feeling, 
I knew, that I had made good as district 
attorney and I argued that I could and 
would serve the people just as faithfully as 
Congressman. I found I had many friends 
among Democrats as well as among Repub- 
licans. 

It was not long before the machine found 
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out what I was doing. The so-called ‘“ Mad- 
ison ring,” which controlled that Congres- 
sional district, was composed of Keyes, Phil 
Spooner, a brother of John C. Spooner, Oak- 
ley, United States Marshal, and Willet 
Main, a brother-in-law of John C. Spooner, 
who was deputy-marshal. As I was on my 
way home one day, Phil Spooner stopped me 
and said: 

“What is this I hear about your running 
for Congress?” 

I told him my purpose. 

“Do you expect to be nominated?”’ 

I told him I did. 

“Don’t you know,” he said, “that there 
hasn’t been a Congressman nominated for 
fifteen years who hasn’t had our support? 
Why haven’t you consulted Keyes and Oak- 
ley and me?” 

T said: “I know of no reason why I should 
consult you. I’ve been out in the country 
consulting the people, and I’m going to con- 
sult a good many more.” 

“Well, young man,” he said, “you can’t 
go to Congress.” 

Isaid: “I think I can; anyhow I’m going 
to try.” 

They gave me a hard fight. They hired 
most of the teams in Madison and covered the 
whole country. There was no influence they 
did not use; no wires they did not pull. But 
T carried the caucuses against them and 
elected my delegates. The very night that 
I got the final returns from Dane County | 
received a telegram from Sam Harper saying 
that he had carried the last caucuses that set- 
tledGrant. That meant that hadwon. Sam 
had not been out of his buggy for thirty days. 

We never went into the other counties in 
the district at all, although the University 
men, who were then, as always, my warm 
supporters, did what they could for me there. 
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[ cannot refrain here from speaking of 
another individual influence which was 
helpful to me in my campaign. Among the 
notable men of southern Wisconsin was 
General George E. Bryant, a gallant soldier 
who had commanded a Wisconsin regiment 
in the war and who had been Probate Judge 
of Dane County. He was long an intimate 
friend of General Grant, and one of the 306 
delegates who stood out in the national con- 
vention for a third term for Grant in the 
presidency. He came from a fine old New 
England family, and he was a wise man, 
a good lawyer and judge. General Bryant 
was a potent influence in my behalf among 
the old soldiers who were then an important 
element in the electorate. When I was 
elected governor he became chairman of the 
State Central Committee, and he fought 
with me through all my campaigns. During 
his last illness, when he thought he would not 
see me again, he addressed this brief note to 
me, which I treasure highly: 


Dear Bos: Next to my own two boys, I love 
you better than anyone else in the world. 
Grn’L. 


The convention was held at Dodgeville, 
and, although the old crowd was there in 
force, I was nominated on the first ballot. 
They tried to beat me at the polls by throw- 
ing support to the Democrat—and they had 
behind them the influence of the railroads— 
but I was elected by 400 votes. 

My second term as district attorney closed 
on January 1, 1885. I continued my law 
practice until Congress met in the fall of 
that year. At the time of my election I had 
never been farther east than Chicago, and 
when I arrived in Washington I found my- 
self the youngest member of Congress, I 
was twenty-nine years old. 


In the November chapters Senator LaFollette tells of his entrance into Congress; 
of how he discovered legislation being promoted for private interest; of some stir- 


ring fights against such bills. 


In the course of the narrative he gives vivid pen 


pictures of Tom Reed, of Cleveland, of Carlisle, of Philetus Sawyer, the lumberman 
Senator from Wisconsin, and of other interesting men who played parts in the inct- 


dents. 


And there are some extraordinary facts and ideas about practical politics. 
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of paper covered with the four- 

teen lines of his neat, even writ- 
ing and read them over to himself in an 
undertone. Having finished he pushed the 
paper from him and sighed. 

““Now that chap across the hall,” he mut- 
tered, “couldn’t write a sonnet with a rhym- 
ing dictionary and a dozen helpers, but he 
earns eighteen dollars a week!” 

And Griffith jangled uncomfortably the 
few coins in his trousers’ pocket, and looked 
at the pen-mark through the figures on the 
calendar which meant the inevitable falling 
due of his weekly rent. He picked up the 
sonnet and read it through a second time. 


RIFFITH laid down his fountain 
pen, pulled toward him the sheet 


The ecstasy of creation burned him as he 
read. It was good stuff and he had done it! 
The tricky technique was his, and he had not 
drowned his meaning under hard-wonrhymes; 
the thing stood forth, complete, ringing, fin- 
ished. He forgot everything but the verses 
in his hand until the door across the hall 
banged shut, and he heard his neighbor go 
whistling forth to his eighteen dollars a week. 
With a smothered oath, Griffith crushed the 
sheet of paper into a crumpled ball and flung 
it into a corner of the room. His mild- 
featured face took on the nearest approach to 
savageness of which it was capable, and he 
ground his teeth wrathfully as he listened 
to the man across the hall clumping merrily 
down the stairs. After a moment of this he 
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retrieved the wrinkled sonnet irom the corner, 
smoothed it out and began carefully copying 
it on a second sheet of paper. Halfway 
through the operation he stopped and shook 
his head. 

“No,”’ he confessed, putting the cap on his 
fountain pen, “I can’t stand the sight of an- 
other of those printed slips. They'll drive 
me to homicide or suicide—and I can’t afford 
either!” 

He shoved the verse into a drawer, already 
well filled with manuscripts, some fresh and 
neatly folded, others frayed and tattered by 
many trips through the mails. From the 
pile of them he selected several of the freshest 
and put them into his pocket. With an air 
of resignation he put on his hat and overcoat 
and walked down the wooden, uncarpeted 
stairs with a step wholly different from that of 
him who had gone forth sure of his eighteen 
dollars. As he reached the street he paused. 

“Times or Herald?” he asked himself with 
a wry smile. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and 
pulled out a dime. 

“Heads, Herald, tails, Times,” he decided 
and spun the coin. It landed aggravatingly 
on edge in the crack between two pieces of 
frozen snow. Griffith looked at it critically. 
Then he whistled. 

“Even the insensate money,” he said to 
himself, “realizes that this is important. 
I may get a job! It hesitates to commit 
itself!” 

Again he spun the coin, and this time it 
rolled and circled crazily about the snow be- 
fore it finally fell on its side, the legend ‘One 
Dime,” with its encircling wreath staring up 
at him. 

“Times!” he announced with an expression 
of deep portent. 

He pocketed the dime and walked slowly 
down the street. He was perfectly aware 
that he did not feel half as cheerful as he pre- 
tended. He had taken this walk before 
many times and with better prospects by far 
than he had this wintry morning, and his 
reception had always been the same. Yet he 
would not give up. He wanted to work on 
a newspaper; he had always wanted to. He 
felt that to do that would be life, while to do 
anything else would be merely existence. . In 
his drawer at home there were many letters 
which he had written from a fictitious Paris 
and an imaginary London. He knew per- 
fectly well that he could write much better 
English than he read every day in the columns 
of the papers, and it was that he longed to do. 
For the mere gathering of the news he cared 
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nothing; anybody could do that. He wanted 
to write it, to sit at a desk somewhere with 
a neat bottle of paste, an expensive fountain 
pen, a big blue pencil and a window from 
which he could look out over the busy city. 
The reporters would bring him their crude, 
hasty accounts of the things they had seen, 
and he would polish off the crudities and put 
the whole into English which would be 
a credit to the paper which printed it. The 
delusions under which he labored were not so 


‘profound as might be imagined. Not for one 


instant did he believe that he might be al- 
lowed to write editorial essays; he knew full 
well the value of pithiness. He felt, too, that 
he could prove to the editors what his value 
would be if they would only let him talk— 
but they never would. Usually he could not 
even get to the editors themselves, and when 
he did penetrate so far he was shown into the 
presence of keen-eyed, busy men, surrounded 
by clouds of tobacco smoke and an atmos- 
phere of relentless rush which clogged his 
tongue, made the manuscripts in his pocket 
seem superfluous, and sent him back into the 
street with burning cheeks and a sense of 
impotency. 

The noise and bustle of the down-town 
streets bothered and confused him as it 
always did. He skulked and dodged his way 
to the looming front of the Times building 
with a feeling that he was rather in every- 
body’s way, and that everybody was per- 
fectly certain who he was, what he was after, 
and how remote were the chances of his se- 
curing it. With his hand on the door of the 
forbidding-looking building he hesitated and 
almost drew back. 

“Tf I went back home,” he thought for- 
lornly, ‘I could get enough to do, and maybe, 
after a while, the magazines would take to 
buying some of my stories and poems!” 

There was temptation in the thought. 
After all, he was more in the way here than 
anything else. He didn’t at all fit in with so 
many people. They were in too much of 
a hurry even to wait for him to tell them what 
it was he wanted to do. 

Well,” thundered a big voice behind him, 
“if you’re going in there, g’wan through, 
don’t block up the door all day!” 

Without waiting to look at the man behind 
him, Griffith scuttled through the door and 
hurried up the worn stairway. He had trav- 
eled the same path often enough to know 
where to go. He would pass down the hall, 
past the swinging door through which came 
the clatter of the composing room and into 
the room across the hall—full of tables, each 
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with a typewriter and a pile of paper on it, 
full of hurrying, coatless men dashing in and 
out, calling to one another, dropping onto the 
chairs in front of the tables, clattering busily 
at the rickety machines for a few minutes and 
then dashing out again, slipping into their 
coats as they went. He would sit down in 
a lonely, chair near the door into the inner 
office and wait until somebody told him he 
could see Mr. Boggs now. Boggs was a big 
man with a beard and a huge voice. He 
would look at him searchingly through big- 
rimmed glasses, and Griffith would forget 
what he had intended to say, and would end 
by lamely asking if there was anything about 
the office he could do. Then Boggs would 
say “No” very shortly and turn back to his 
work as though he had already forgotten 
Griffith’s existence. 

The usual clash and clatter of metal greeted 
him as he passed the swinging door of the 
composing room, but the big office was dif- 
ferent. The typewriters and tables were 
deserted. In a corner of the room, a single 
man was at work with a pencil near a 
telegraph instrument which clicked busily. 
Griffith hesitated; he always dreaded inter- 
rupting people, and it had been his experi- 
ence that people around newspaper offices 
were more irascible than the general run 
when thus interrupted, And the man with 
the pencil, his eyes shaded by a green shade, 
appeared particularly busy. The door of 
Boggs’ private office was closed, it seemed to 
Griffith, with an air of particular privacy. 
There was an air of exclusion in the firm line 
of the door knob and the tightness with 
which the bottom of the door hugged the sill. 
Again Griffith hesitated. Perhaps Boggs was 
not there; it might be just as well for him to 
try the Herald office anyhow, in spite of the 
turn of the dime. He had about made up his 
mind to a hurried retreat when the door of 
Boggs’ office swung open with a jerk and 
Boggs himself stood framed in the doorway. 
He had a pencil in one hand and a bit of 
paper in the other, while the much-chewed 
stump of an extinct cigar stuck belligerently 
through a corner of the big beard. An in- 
stant he glared at Griffith with an intentness 
which made that young man almost forget 
his mission. 

“Do you want a job?” Boggs roared sud- 
denly. 

Griffith’s intellect and tongue strove fran- 
tically for speech and finally succeeded. 

“Yes,” he stammered, ‘‘ but I——” 

“All right,” snapped Boggs, “you’re hired. 
Come in: here!”’. 
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He swung on his heel and walked back to 
his desk, Griffith following him with the 
manner of one narrowly saved from a large 
explosion. 

“Td hire anything with legs and a slight 
knowledge of the English language,” an- 
nounced Boggs, rooting about at his desk. 
“Ever work on a newspaper?” 

“No, sir,” admitted Griffith, and again he 
started to explain just what he wanted. 
“You see, sir ee 

“Never mind,” broke in Boggs, “I'll prob- 
ably fire you in a week, but I’ve got to have 
a man, now—this minute. Sit down!” 

Griffith sank into a chair and Boggs ap- 
plied a match with seeming impartiality to 
the stump of the cigar and the surrounding 
beard. The young man’s hand fluttered 
near the white edges of manuscript sticking 
from his coat pocket, and there trembled 
on his tongue the shreds of the things he 
wished to say, yet he could only sit with 
his knees pressed tight together while the 
editor turned the mere disorder of his desk 
into utter chaos. At length Boggs’ hand 
emerged from the mess gripping triumphantly 
a newspaper. 

“There!” exclaimed Boggs, holding out 
the paper, his thumb marking a column under 
a large “head,” ‘you read that as you go. 
Hurry down to the Lennox Building and find 
Folsom. Tell him I sent you—there’s more 
in that story than one man can handle. Got 
any money?” 

Griffith shook his head, the paper hanging 
limp in his irresolute hand. 

Boggs carelessly flung a couple of bills 
toward him and whirled back to his desk. 

“Folsom’s the reddest-haired man you'll 
see,’ he added, “with a crooked nose and 
ascar on his cheek. He’ll be prowling around 
the Lennox somewhere. Now hurry!” 

Griffith got rather weakly to his feet. He 
fumblingly pulled out the bundle of manu- 
scripts and dropped them onto the desk at 
Boggs’ elbow. 

“There are some little things I’ve written,” 
he explained haltingly. “I wanted you to 
look at them before I explained just what 
kind of work I wanted.” 

Boggs swung round with a roar. 

‘What the ” he commenced, but. Grif- 
fith had slipped out the door and closed it 
quickly behind him. 

Boggs looked at the manuscripts without, 
seeing them, scowling darkly. 

“Of course,” he muttered, “the big things 
come tumbling onto us when we’re short- 


handed!” He picked up one of the folded 
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sheets aimlessly and opened it. ‘* Wonder 
what sort of rot this is!” 

Within the four walls of his office Boggs 
was an unfeeling, rough-speaking despot, 
with no other thought than his work. Never- 
theless it was the eye of a trained critic which 
he bent on Griffith’s work. He read a few 
lines without thinking, then stopped, flat- 
tened out the sheet of paper and read them 
again attentively. Afterward he whistled. 
and put the manuscripts thoughtfully in a 
drawer. 3 

“And I’ve sent him,” he said aloud, ‘to 
help unearth a lurid sensation! I might 
better have set a lacemaker to darning sail- 
cloth!” 

Griffith walked down the street from the 
broad entry of the 77mes office not quite clear 
as to where he was going or why. In his 
hand-he grasped the open paper which Boggs 
had handed him, without in the least being 
conscious of what he was carrying. His 
mind wheeled crazily about two salient facts: 
Boggs had given him work before he could 
even voice a request—and here he was, doing 
the very sort of thing which he knew that he 
could not do! He was to go somewhere and 
hunt for a red-haired man with a crooked 
nose. Having found this individual, he had 
not the remotest conception what was to be 
done next. He had the vaguest of ideas of 
how reporters went about it to gather the 
information at whose _ ill-rendered para- 
graphs he scoffed in the daily papers. 

He became conscious of the paper he was 
carrying in his hand, stared at it an instant, 
then threaded the crowded sidewalk to 
a sheltering telegraph pole and spread open 
the sheet. It required only an instant to 
find what he sought. Boggs’ blue pencil had 
boxed in a short account of a fire of peculiar 
nature which had damaged the Lennox 
Building (a busy hive of offices) to the extent 
of some thousands of dollars, and had only 
been prevented from ruining the building by 
the prompt efforts of the firemen. In addi- 
tion to surrounding the column with the 
marks of his pencil, the editor had written 
along the margin of the page—‘‘ There’s more 
in this! Get it!” 

Griffith folded the paper and stuffed it into 
his pocket. In doing so he thrust his hand 
against the little roll of bills which Boggs had 
tossed to him. His fingers closed around the 
soft, crumpled paper hungrily. It was a good 
many days since he had seen or felt any such 
thing in his pocket. If he could only please 
Boggs there might be more of these little 
rolls around which to curl his fingers. Yet 
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here he was, face to face with his first com- 
mission and obsessed by a sense of utter im- 
potence. What did Boggs mean by saying 
that there was more in it than what was 
printed? It seemed to Griffith that the ac- 
count of the fire was very complete. And 
to whom would he go to find out what more 
there was that had escaped first notice? 
How should he introduce himself, what should 
he ask? He had a nervous horror of in- 
truding on people. Perhaps the mysterious 
Folsom would tell him what to do. Unques- 
tionably he must find Folsom. After that 
events would have the advantage of the red- 
haired man’s possible assistance in shaping 
themselves. 

There was no trouble in finding the Len- 
nox. A few curious people lined the side- 
walks on both sides of the street, staring up 
idly at the somewhat smoked walls, the 
broken windows, and the prowling firemen 
and insurance men. Many of the office- 
holders in the building had. already gone 
back into their quarters, and Griffith could 
see from the street that one of the elevators 
was running. He stood for a while in the 
fringe of people on the sidewalk, searching 
the faces of the idlers and passers-by fora man 
with red hair and a crooked nose. He saw 
no one and commenced to feel that he was 
wasting his time. He went into the building, 
pushed onto the one elevator which was run- 
ning, and was jerked breathless to the top 
floor, where he got out feeling more lost and 
helpless than ever. He felt that the elevator 
boy looked at him with a prying and inquisi- 
tive eye as he stood indecisively at the door of 
the shaft. The big hall smelled of smoke, 
and from somewhere came the slap-slap of 
a brush, where a painter was already at work. 
On all sides of him were closed doors with 
names in neat, black letters on their ground- 
glass. He read the names one after the other 
trying to make up his mind to go into one of 
them and make inquiries. In the back of his 
mind lurked always the thought of Boggs 
chewing the butt of the extinct cigar and 
waiting his return. 

A slight click behind him made him turn. 
The elevator indicator showed that the steel 
cage was again whizzing upward. Griffith 
felt that he could not face again the eye of the 
boy in brass buttons, and he slunk guiltily to 
the stairs and crept down to the next floor. 
It seemed exactly like the one he had left, 
save that the names on the doors were differ- 
ent. He could hear muffled voices and the 
faint click of typewriters from behind the 
closed doors. He made his way aimlessly 
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from floor to floor, dodging behind corners 
when he heard the whirring of the elevator, 
starting nervously at the opening or closing of 
a door, utterly at a loss what course to pursue. 
The one thing which occurred to him was to 
go down to the street and continue his hope- 
less search for the red-haired and mythical 
Folsom. 

The names on the doors held a strange 
fascination for him. He paused at every 
landing and studied them intently, almost 
unconsciously hoping to find some combina- 
tion of name and calling which might lead 
him to think that there he might go in and 
push his vague inquiries with safety. He 
was standing on the third floor reading the 
legend ‘Lanning & Thompson, Architects,” 
when he became aware that some one was 
standing very close behind him in the shadow 
made by an angle of the wall. He started 
nervously and turned around. 

“Sorry!” said a cheerful voice, “did I 
scare you?” 

Griffith tittered a bit shamefacedly, con- 
scious of the start he had given. 

“T didn’t know there was anyone there,” 
he explained, peering into the semi-darkness. 
He saw a young man in a large overcoat and 
a gray velours hat, the string of a bag of 
tobacco between his teeth, his long fingers 
busy rolling a cigarette. 

“Looking for some one?”’ queried the young 
man pleasantly. 

The harmless question fairly appalled 
Griffith. He hesitated painfully before re- 

plying. Something kept him from saying 
that he was searching from floor to floor for 
a red-haired man he had never seen before, 
and he seemed mentally unable to formulate 
any other explanation of his presence. He 
became conscious that he was waiting alto- 
gether too long for a reply to such a question. 

““Er—not exactly,” he answered hurriedly, 
“T just thought I’d look about a bit to see 
what the fire had done.” 

The man in the gray hat went on rolling his 
cigarette while Griffith watched him, shifting 
from one foot to the other and making up his 
mind to go down to the next floor. The 
young man moistened the cigarette with his 
tongue and flipped it dexterously into shape. 

“Got a match?” he inquired. 

Griffith handed him the match, and in the 
flare of its lighting he saw that his companion 
was thin of feature, brown of skin and pos- 
sessed a keen, rather shifty, gray eye. This 
same eye was traveling over Griffith’s figure 
rather searchingly, and the object of the 
scrutiny was conscious that the bottoms of 
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his trousers were frayed, and that his thin 
overcoat was very shiny at the elbows and 
across the shoulders. 

“Work here in the building?” demanded 
the young man suddenly. 

Griffith shook his head, his hand on the 
railing of the stairs. The other puffed slowly 
at his cigarette and continued to stare. 

“Guess you’re out of a job, aren’t you?” 
he asked bluntly. Griffith admitted that 
he was, and the other’s manner changed 
on the instant. He reached out a lean hand 
and laid it on Griffith’s sleeve. 

“Tl put you in the way of a five spot,” 
he said in a low tone, “and all you’ll have to 
do is to drink a good bit of beer—more beer 
than Reddy Folsom can hold.” 

A flurry of little electric sparks seemed to 
shoot up Griffith’s spine at the mention of the 
name. Before he could frame an answer he 
found that his companion had half led, half 
pushed him into the elevator, and they were 
dropping to the ground floor like a shot. 
They hurried through the entry of the Len- 
nox, walked a few feet and passed into the 
swinging door of a big saloon. Straight to 
a little table in the corner went the man in the 
gray hat, holding up two fingers to the bar- 
tender as he passed. When he and Griffith 
had dropped into their chairs and two glasses 
of beer were in front of them, Griffith’s captor 
pushed the gray hat onto the back of his head 
and spoke rapidly. 

“My name’s Keith,” he explained. “I’m 
a reporter for the Herald. There’s a big 
story in that fire at the Lennox. They can’t 
tell me anything about faulty wiring. I 
know better. Somebody touched off that 
bunch of fireworks, and I’m going to find out 
who. Red Folsom of the Times is on the 
same scent I am, and he’s been nosing around 
here all day. I guess we’re both of us pretty 
warm, and he knows it. Now I want him out 
of the way—see?”’ 

Griffith nodded and buried his lips in the 
foaming beer. New and peculiar sensations 
were stirring within him. He had not the 
faintest idea where all this was leading, but 
the dark corner, the little table, and Keith’s 
lean, anxious face made his thin cheeks flush 
with unwonted excitement. 

“T’m on my way,” Keith rattled on, “to 
the biggest scoop of the year—or a good 
many years——”’ é 

““What’s a scoop?” Griffith put in. Keith 
looked at him in amazement, and then ex- 
plained ‘tersely while Griffith nodded and 
drank more beer. 

“Red Folsom, sober, may beat me out of 
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this,” Keith continued, “but Red Folsom, 
drunk, will forget that there ever was a fire 
in the Lennox. Now he’ll be in here within 
an hour; never knew him to fail. And 
{ want you to get him drunk—drunk as a 
lord! It’s not so much.of a trick—that’s 
why he’s dubbing around on the Times in- 
stead of pulling down a big chunk from some 
New York sheet—drink! He likes it, he 
can’t let it alone, and it don’t take much to 
put him three sheets in the wind.” 

“Well,” faltered Griffith, “I don’t know. 
[’m not much és 

Again Keith leaned over and gripped his 
companion’s arm with his lean fingers. 

“Tt’s a cinch!” he said quickly. ‘Do you 
know the least little thing about aeroplanes?” 

“Quite a bit,’ admitted Griffith. 

Keith banged on the table in his enthu- 
siasm. 

“Not another word!” he protested with 
a quick gesture, “not another word!  Fol- 
som’s dippy on the subject. He’d stop on 
the way to his own funeral to talk about 
Antoinettes, Bleriots and the rest of 2m. All 
you’ve got to do is to buttonhole hiin when 
he comes in here, start talking that stuff, and 
buy him a drink. Here’”—he plunged his 
hand into his pocket and handed’ Griffith 
a crisp five-dollar bill—‘‘pour the stuff into 
him, souse him! If you get stewed yourself 
and they run you in, don’t you worry. I’ve 
got a pull at headquarters, and T’ll get you 
out in a hurry. Just you get him lit up ’till 
he don’t know where the Lennox is.”’ 

Griffith felt his heart pounding against his 
ribs. He knew that his voice would shake, 
but the spirit of the thing was getting into 
him. He leaned across the table with some of 
the same eagerness that Keith had shown. 


“How’ll I know him?” he demanded 
anxiously. 

Keith laughed noisily. 

“Tm getting to that,” he answered. 


‘You can’t miss him. There’s only one Red 
Folsom in the world. Hair like a carrot, 
a nose with a twist and an old gash on his 
cheek. You can’t miss him.” 

Keith drew back his chair neisily, got to his 
feet and straightened the gray hat. Then 
he leaned over and put his lips close to 
Griffith’s ear. 

“And to-morrow morning,’ he whispered, 
‘you watch the Herald. ll have it all--and 
there won’t be a stick of it in the Times!” 
He leaned still closer and sank his voice to an 
even lower whisper. ‘I found a pile of oily 
rags in the basement! It ain’t much to work 
on, but I’]] smell out enough for a scare head 
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allright! Just you handle Folsom. Vl lookin 
maybe to see how things are going. I’d stay 
and do the job myself, but he’d smell a rat if 
it was anybody from our office.” 

He slapped Griffith on the shoulder and 
started for the door. 

“Td sling a couple of whiskeys into my- 
self,” he advised. ‘‘It’ll hold up the beer 
better!” : 

Griffith sat. perfectly still in his corner, 
staring fixedly at a little pool of beer on the 
wooden top of the table and waiting for the 
queer feelings’ to leave the pit of his stomach 
and the wobbliness to get out of his legs. 
The second glass of beer stood untasted be- 
fore him, its “collar” of foam slowly settling, 
leaving a line of frothy bubbles around the 
inside of the glass. The experiences of the 
last ten minutes seemed to have split him 
into two John Griffiths, one of whom ar- 
dently desired to be back in the quiet little 
room at the boarding house, with no strange 
bills and thoughts of red-haired reporters to 
disturb the writing of a bit of verse or a deeply 
psychological story which would be politely 
rejected by impersonal editors—the other 
a new sort of a being with a new set of sensa- 
tions, who had touched all at once the very 
center of a strange, serious game whose play- 
ing lured at the same time that it terrified 
him. So this was the fashion in which the 
newspapers were filled with printed matter! 
And this was the thing that Boggs expected 
him to do—he, a man who would not go into 
a theater after most of the seats were filled for 
very self-consciousness! Well, it was all very, 
big and decidedly exciting, but it was for men 
cast in a different mold than John Griffith. 
He shuddered at the very thought of sitting 
there and deliberately setting about the be- 
fuddling of another man’s brain with drink. 
Why, he knew that half a dozen glasses of 
beer would set his own head swimming and 
make his legs a pair of mops. The one glass 
he had taken had not been without its effect. 
With unsteady hand he pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and wiped his face, which felt un- 
comfortably warm. 

“T wish,” he said miserably to himself, 
“that dime had fallen the other side up!” 

And yet there were those bills of Boggs in 
his pocket. He must take them back, and he 
did not feel that he could look into Boggs’ 
scowling face with the fact of utter and abject 
failure behind him. No, he must take those 
bills back and admit that what little courage 
he owned had sapped off.. And he must get 
back those manuscripts of his that were either 
on the managing editor’s desk or in his waste- 
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basket. There was but one thing to do; he 
would wait Folsom’s coming, tell him the 
whole business, and trust for his aid for inter- 
cession with Boggs. If he had not been 
chosen, Keith would have hit upon some other 
more courageous man, and the blotting out of 
Folsom would have been an accomplished 
fact after all. So in a way he was really of 


service to the Times, and maybe they would 
Maybe Boggs 


let him keep one of the bills. 


THEN HE COMMENCED 
SINNED, 


TO TALK WITH 


THE 
WHO BELIEVES HIMSELF FOUND OUT AND WHO CRAVES 
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chair while the man put the slopping glass 
before him. 

“In a very short time,” he accused himself 
with what struck him as becoming gravity, 
“T shall be drunk, and I do not like being 
drunk!” 

Thoughts of the inevitable interview with 
Folsom began to appal him. From looking 
forward to it as a mild form of salvation he 
began to dread it. Probably Folsom would 


“Ee 


FRG RLY Bal 


FEVERISH ENERGY OF A MAN WHO HAS 


THE EASE OF FULL AND FREE CONFESSION 


would even listen to him when he told of that 
plan for the bettering of journalistic English. 

“Tt’s a mess!” he admitted frankly, ‘but 
it may not be so bad after all!” 

And to ease his rather perturbed mind, he 
recklessly picked up the generous glass of 
beer and drained it to the bottom. He kept 
his eye fastened on the door, anxiously scan- 
ning each man as he came in and lounged up 
to the bar or dropped into a chair at one of 
the little tables. None of the newcomers 
even remotely resembled the expected Fol- 
som. All their noses had been straight, and 
their hair of most uncompromisingly plain 
hues. He became aware that the rather 
belligerent-looking bartender was scowling 
at his empty glass, and the exigencies of the 
situation were patent to him, yet he felt the 
effects of the second glass, and shuddered at 
the thought of a third. The increasing bale- 
fulness of the white-aproned man’s eye, how- 
ever, was no longer to be ignored. . Griffith 
crooked his finger and sat motionless in his 


not listen to his wild tale, would think him 
drunk, and would hand him over forthwith to 
the police. Newspaper men and policemen, 
he knew, were always on terms of reciprocal 
intimacy. Abruptly he raised his eyes and 
stared fearfully at the door. 

A large man with a slight stoop of the 
shoulders, fiery red hair and a nose with a de- 
cided tendency toward one ear, stood looking 
down the length of the room. Griffith could 
not see the scar on his cheek, but that was 
easily laid to the score of the beer. It was 
Folsom! Had Keith not said that there were 
no two men with such hair and such a nose? 
Griffith knew that he must get up at once and 
tell Folsom about the aeroplanes—no! about 
Keith’s plot and the pile of oily rags in the 
basement of the Lennox. He must contrive, 
too, to say a word about those manuscripts of 
his lying on Boggs’ desk. He started to get 
to‘his feet, and then paused, thunderstruck, 
to see the red-haired man heading straight for 
his table—at least the table seemed the ulti- 
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mate goal of his movements, although the 
two walls of the long room were the only 
things which checked the width of his stag- 
gerings. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Griffith in terror, 
“he’s drunk now!” 

Drunk the red-haired man unquestionably 
was, but his inebriation was largely of the 
legs, for he called for beer soberly enough as 
he lurched past the bar. Griffith had an 
opportunity to glance at him as he staggered 
into the chair opposite. Certainly Folsom 
was of a different type from Keith, for where 
‘the latter had been neat and carefully 
dressed, the man opposite him was distinctly 
dirty, and his clothes were those of a day- 
laborer. The red-haired man favored him 
with a lowering, half-suspicious glance, and 
Griffith, taking a long breath, prepared to 
deliver himself of all his many-phased mes- 
sage at one gasp. He leaned over and touched 
the red-haired man on the shoulder. ‘The 
latter looked up dully. 

“He’s over there,” Griffith whispered hur- 
riedly, “in the basement of the Lennox now. 
He’s found the oily rags, and I don’t know 
what else ef 

A vicelike grip suddenly fell on Griffith's 
shoulder. The red-haired man, his flushed 
face suddenly gone pale, was fairly boring 
into him with a pair of sharp, blue eyes. 

“What’s that?” he demanded _jerkily. 
““What’s that?” 

“He’s found out a lot,” Griffith rushed on 
incoherently, ‘‘and he wanted me to get you 
drunk and keep you here so you wouldn’t 
know!” 

Something in the face of the man oppo- 
site stopped him. The man looked at him 
steadily, searchingly, then half rose to his 
feet and looked around the room with the air 
of a man in deadly fear. He dropped weakly 
back into his seat with an oath. 

“Damn the whiskey!” he said roughly. 
“my legs are gone. I couldn’t get away 
from a crutchless cripple! How long’s he 
been there?” 

Between the beer and the strangeness of 
the man’s actions, Griffith felt his head spin- 
ning, but he gripped the edge of the table and 
steadied himself. 

“Half an hour,” he answered. 

For a moment the other glared at the 
wet surface of the table, then he broke into a 
short, ugly laugh and shrugged his shoulders 
clumsily. 

“Oh, well,” 
in time anyhow. 
it comes now or later. 


he said, ‘“‘they’d have got me 
It’s all the same -whether 
Incendiarism! Fh 
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get fifteen or twenty years. No matter, my 
heart’s rotten and I won’t last more’n two or 
three anyhow!’ 

He leaned back in his chair, staring moodily 
at the gay ceiling above him. Griffith sat 
spellbound, beginning to grasp the signiti- 
cance of what the man was saying, but utterly 
failing to comprehend why he was saying it. 
Some faint, instinctive precepts of this new 
game he was playing seemed born in him on 
the instant. He was conscious now only of 
a fear that the man would fall silent or that 
Keith would come in. The red-haired man 
sat silent for what seemed hours, staring at 
the ceiling while he made the beer glass re- 
volve about the table in slow circles, leaving 
a path of moisture behind it which every new 
circle blotted out and remade. Then he 
commenced to talk with the feverish energy 
of ‘a man who has sinned, who believes him- 
self found out and who craves the ease of full 
and free confession. Some innate sense of 
the value of things spoken and things printed 
made Griffith’s memory hook itself like a 
leech about the salient things in the confes- 
sion to which he listened. Ordinarily he 
would have felt nothing but pity for the man 
who sat ripping open the sorry details of 
a spotted past; now he thought only of 
Keith and the shortest route to the Times 
office. He asked no questions, he only sat, 
his hands gripping the edge of the table hard, 
and listened. 

It was only a variation of a very trite, 
commonplace story to which he listened. 
Two men and a woman—and the man before 
him had been the one not chosen. The 
lucky man had prospered—and abused the 
woman till he killed her. The other man had 
gone down, little at a time, until he rotted his 
heart with w hiskey. So finally, he had tried 
to burn the Lennox because the other man 
had built and owned it, and it seemed to stand 
for the difference between their lives to the 
man who had lighted the oiled rags in the 
basement in the ghostly glare of a pocket 
flash. ; 

“I’m not saying I did right, I’m not trying 
to excuse myself, but I’d just like to have any 
other man have stood where I stood and see 
what he’d have done,” the red-haired man 
was saying as Griffith, steadying his legs with 
an effort, got slowly to his feet. He edged 
around the table toward the door, but the 
other did not notice him—did not even look 
at him, but continued talking, his ‘eyes 
vaguely fixed on the wall. 

Once clear of the table, Griffith made for 
the door as fast as his uncertain legs would 


AND SO, WHILE BOGGS, 


AND GETTING 


let him. In the* doorway itself he almost 
plumped into the hurrying Keith. Griffith’s 
heart fluttered wildly as the reporter caught 
his arm. 

“Well?”? demanded Keith. . 

“‘He’s drunk,” mumbled Griffith. Keith 
looked at him sharply. ‘Lemme go,’ con- 
tinued Griffith, “I’m in a hurry.” 

Keith held him in a firm grip and stuck his 
head through the door. The red-haired man 
had removed his cap, and the carrotlike head 
was bowed over the table. Keith laughed 
gleefully. 

“What'd you do it with? Wright bi- 
planes?” he asked with a chuckle. 

Griffith nodded dumbly. 

‘““Lemme go!” he repeated. 

Keith looked at the pale face and shaking 
hands and laughed again. 


“Lord, you’re a soft one,”’ he sneered: con- 
? oy : 


PUFFING LIKE A CHIMNEY. 


STALKED UP 


AND DOWN, . . 
GRIFFITH TOLD HIS TALE—FORGETTING HIS IDEAS OF NEWSPAPER ENGLISH 


THE INFORMATION OUT OF HIM AS FAST AS HE COULD 


temptuously; “get out!” and he gave Griffith 
a push toward the street. 

Ignorant though he was of such mystic 
terms as ‘‘closed forms” and the like, Grif- 
fith sped to the Times office with all the speed 
he could muster. He fell three times getting 
up the stairs and lurched painfully as he flung 
open the door and entered the clatter of the 
big office. As he stared about him it seemed 
that the room contained a million tables and 
that many thousands of men were writing 
upon them with a riot of noise that was deaf- 
ening. His eyes focussed themselves sud- 
denly on the figure of Boggs, a very picture of 
anger, standing with feet wide apart and 
watch in hand in the door of his inner 
office. 

“What the devil’s this?” raged Boggs in 
a voice that made Gveryhody in the room 


- drop his work. 
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Griffith laid hold of the door knob and 
straightened himself. 

“Where’ve you been and where’s that 
drunken Folsom?” stormed Boggs striding 
forward, “don’t he know it’s closing time? 
What d’ye mean by coming back here drunk?” 

“Lve got it, Mr. Boggs,” pleaded Griffith 
weakly, ‘I’ve got it!”’ 

Boggs by this time had him by the shoul- 
der and the whole staff was looking on. 

“Got what?” he demanded. 

“Everything about the Lennox fire,” 
blurted Griffith, ‘‘a man named Fredericks— 
a red-haired man I thought was Folsom did 
it!” 

Boggs looked at him with eyes that went 
very deep. 

“Sit down,” he ordered, and when Griffith 
had dropped into a chair he commanded, 
“Now—talk!”’ 

And, beginning at the beginning of things, 
Griffith commenced to talk. Before he had 
spoken a minute Boggs broke in with gatling- 
like orders: 

“Miss Libby!” he yelled, “drop your work 
and bring that machine here! Somebody get 
a pitcher of cold water and somebody get 
some selzer! Storke, go out and tell Moer- 
dyke to break up that front page and slap 
that St. Petersburg stuff anywhere. Now 
young man, go ahead!” 

And so, while Boggs, puffing like a chimney, 
stalked up and down, and a squad of police- 
men were hurrying to the table in the corner 
of the saloon, Griffith told his tale—forgetting 
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his ideas of newspaper English and getting 
the information out of him as fast as he 
could. Halfway through the recital the door 
opened to admit a sheepish-looking man with 
red hair and a scar on his cheek, but nobody 
paid any attention. One man kept swashing 
cold water onto Griffith’s head while another 
mixed him a foaming drink in a more or less 
clean tumbler. At the end of fifteen minutes 
Griffith, his head dripping and his face rather 
pale, looked up in time to see the figure of 
Boggs, holding in his hand the “lead”? which 
the deft fingers of Miss Libby had hammered 
out, dashing toward the. composing room in 
a cloud of smoke. The rest of the staff 
crowded around and said nice things to 
Griffith which he did not altogether under- 
stand. Also they patted him on the back 
and he could understand this, for it had not 
been done to him for many months. Finally 
he looked up at the circle of faces with a 
worried expression. 

“Say,” he asked rather querulously, “is 
this what you call a scoop?” 

For a time, on account of the noise, he 
could get no coherent answer, and then the 
staff tried to tell him what he had done. 

Boggs walked back from the composing 
room slowly, puffing at his cigar thought- 
fully. 

“You never can tell,’ he muttered. “I 
guess they’re born, that’s all. Maybe I’m 
putting my heel on a poet, but, by the Eter- 
nal, I’ll make a whale of a star reporter out 
of him!” 
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The Dread of Age 
By Louis How 


ii 


VERYTHING’S always new to youth; 
iy Each day is fresh to plunder, 
Each sunrise is as strange as truth, 
And love’s a constant wonder. 


The very lamp-posts in the street 
Are suddenly known for stars; 

And the heart is ever strong to beat, 
Ay, and to break its bars. 


II 


Is anything ever new for age? 
Must not the wonder be 

That the moon and the heart don’t drop apart 
From sheer recurrency? 


Must not the odours of long ago 
Sicken old age’s heart?— 

I cannot tell. I must wait to know. 
And that is the poignant part! 
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MRS. PETER CORNELIUS BREUKELEN—THE PROUD ARISTOCRAT 
OF WASHINGTON SQUARE 


“When Adam Dolve and Eve Span’ 


4A Story of Blood and Bluing 
By George Madden Martin 


Author of ‘Emmy Lou,”’ ete 


Hlustrations by Ernest L. Blumenschein 


R. ARTEBURN CALKINS is a 

widely advertised manufacturer 

of laundry bluing. You as a 

purchaser and patron of his wares 

save the wrappers and receive rebate, as we 
call it in these days (lagniappe as it was called 


in the more picturesque days of Mr. Calkins’ 
boyhood), in the shape of premiums. 

I know a bright-visaged little girl on the 
extreme edge of this country who has secured 
an extension table, four straight chairs and 
one rocker to the family homestead -of her 
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foreign-born washerwoman mother, by means 
of Mr. Calkins and his premiums. The illus- 
tration serves its purpose if it warms you 
to a kindly feeling toward the gentleman and 
the bluing, whatever the question back of the 
principle of premiums. 

Mr. Calkins, whose factory, advertising 
manager, and family mansion are located on 
the western side of the Mississippi River, 
arrived in New York via the Pennsylvania 
one afternoon in late summer. 

You shall picture for yourself what such a 
person, manufacturer of family bluing made 
in the Middle West and sold on a premium 
basis, on principle should look like. We all 
have our. preconceived ideas about these 
things. 

I will add that there is a Mrs. Calkins, a 
pleasing number of junior Calkins, and that 
the predominance of silver emphasizing their 
last wedding anniversary marked it as. their 
twenty-fifth. 

Meanwhile a taxicab was carrying the 
gentleman‘ and his pig-skin bag eastward. 
Toward one of the famous and glittering 
hostelries of the city? Not at all. Who are 
the actual: and unfailing patrons of art in 
these days of the pictorial advertisement, if 
it is not the moneyed disseminators of bluings, 
soaps, soups, flying-machines, milk chocolates, 
motors, and all the other crying and staple 
needs of the every-day American family? 

The cab carried Mr. Calkins and his bag 
to a certain club planned to stand in loco 
parentis to the allied arts. 

It pleased Mr. Calkins to stop at this 
address when in town. Moreover, it was not 
overly removed from the neighborhood of 
West Tenth Street and Fifth Avenue, which 
is just off Washington Square, as everybody 
knows, and to which address Mr. Calkins was 
torepair at 10.30 of the clock the next morning. 

Here he was to find as the object of his call, 
and indeed as the purpose of his coming to 
New York in August from his summer home 
in Wisconsin, Mrs. Clara Breukelen, widow 
of the late Peter Cornelius Breukelen, him- 
self the son and grandson of a Peter Cor- 
neelissen Breukelen, in turn the descendants 
of a Pieter Corneelissen Breukelen. 

All this the lady had indicated in the letter 
penned by herself in a delicate chirography, 
appointing this hour and this date, and re- 
ceived by Mr. Calkins in his Wisconsin home 
along with mail from the bluing works and 
other incidental matter. In order to meet him 
at the given number in West Tenth Street, 
Mrs. Breukelen was to come up to town from 
her Long Island estate. 
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A club in New York in August is a dis- 
mantled and cheerless place. It does not al- 
ways follow that a manufacturer from the 
West is given to roof-gardens, andit happened 
that Mr. Calkins was of a mind that his bed- 
room, an electric fan, an Apollinaris lemonade 
and a green-shaded drop-light, offered the 
appealing way to spend the hours to bed- 
time. 

Mr. Calkins was a friend of the president 
of this club, though this may surprise you. 
Still, since it has been pointed out that it is 
commercialism’s calls upon modern art that 
in some degree sustain it, you may explain it 
in this way if you choose. 

The president maintaining a suite of rooms 
at the club in which he housed some rare 
prints and considerable of a library, it was 
understood that Mr. Calkins should have the 
run of these at all times whether ‘their owner 
was in town or not. 

So it was that when the magazines and 
papers palled, Mr. Calkins turned to a pile 
of thin yellow-clad pamphlets which he had 
picked from this gentleman’s shelves. 

The choice was idle except that he, like his 
friend the president, had a pretty taste for 
things historic and colonial relating to his own 
country. He had read a paper before his wife’s 
woman’s club indeed, with smiling gusto 
and considerable charm, in which, among 
other praise for the early American woman, 
he extolled one Eliza Pinckney as the original 
introducer of the indigo plant in the colonies. 
Though the fact that bluing and indigo are 
indissolubly as well as solubly one of course 
may explain this particular enthusiasm. 

Right now at his ease beneath the drop- 
light, he pulled his half dozen pamphlets 
toward him. ‘‘Half-Moon Series, Papers on 
Historic New York,”’ was their general title. 

As he looked through them, it was evident 
he had stumbled upon the sort of thing which 
pleased him, for he settled back in his easy 
chair with that comfortable leisure which de- 
scends upon one established for enjoyment, 
and began to run the pamphlets through 
more slowly. 


At the appointed hour the next morning, 
Mrs. Peter Breukelen came down the white 
stairway of her shrouded house on West 
Tenth Street. Mr. Calkins, manufacturer of 
family bluing, had arrived on the moment. 

You were asked to picture this gentleman 
for yourself. So far as the imagination of 
Mrs. Breukelen pictured anything, she had 
done this for herself. In'a vague and anxious 
and even distressed way, she foresaw in the 


SHE 


MOVED TO HIM AND HE 


person she was going down to meet, a big, 
genial and probably coarsely bluff male, who 
with a certain sophistication would have 
treasured up something of his unsophistica- 
tion as an asset. A blatantly self-made per- 
son with nothing morally to base objection 
on, no doubt, but with much to offend. 

Mr. Arteburn Calkins, with grizzled, close- 
trimmed hair and mustache, in grizzled 


DROPPED 


THE BOY'S HAND TO RECEIVE HER 


and natty pepper and salt clothes, his lean 
face quizzical, his eyes keen, stepped forward 
to meet the lady. 

At the end of a half hour, the conversation, 
according to the gentleman’s summing up, 
had come exactly to where it had started. 

“For all the ground covered, we have not 
changed the facts. My boy, who is of age 
and is earning a fair living—and I grant him 
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that he is earning it, not I conceding it—an- 
nounces that he proposes to marry your daugh- 
ter. And your daughter, also of age and who 
seems to have been adequately consulted by 
‘my son, is, as I gather from you, of the same 
mind in regard to my son. You are not 
pleased. Eliminate my feelings in the matter 
altogether. Whatever they are I have not 
so far expressed them if you will recall. Also 
eliminate any question as to the personal 
character of my son on your own admission. 
Finally eliminate dollars as a factor. To call 
for a show-down on either side would smack 
of that excess which I am afraid you would 
deem vulgar. I must take it, therefore, that 
your disapprobation springs from an objec- 
tion less tangible and more insurmountable. 
That against blue blood you urge——” 

The lady winced. 

The gentleman was smiling. “Oh, not in 
words, my dear lady, do I mean that you would 
urge against us the family bluing, never in 
actual words.” 

Mrs. Breukelen was distressed. Her fin- 
gers played with her long chain. She mur- 
mured something about traditions and back- 
ground, and gaining support as it were, from 
such utterances, her voice grew clear. “It 
was to reéstablish my stepdaughter and step- 
son in their original environment that I 
came back to New York City with them on 
the death of their father. Charming as 
Mexico is, there was no reason for us to re- 
main when his interests no longer held us. 
You have been looking at my stepdaughter’s 
portrait above you? It was for the purpose I 
had the cover slipped. The one facing her is 
her brother Peter. She has the dash and 
spirit of the two? Perhaps, yes. Peter is 
the blonde, as you see, and Katrina being the 
older too, possibly has dominated him. I sup- 
pose Ishould not say that my ambition, if there 
be a difference, has been the greater for her?”’ 

Mr. Calkins had risen. ‘Ah, well!” he 
said, his eyes on the portrait of the young 
person who had declared her intention of be- 
coming his daughter-in-law, “a truce to these 
parleyings as the books say. I am Arteburn 
Calkins of family bluing fame and my son is 
my son. And also without doubt a Breukel- 
en is a Breukelen. The present Long Island 
estate, if I may ask, is the surviving strong- 
hold of the original Pieter?” 

Mrs. Breukelen was prettily perturbed 
again, but she dismissed it with a gesture. 
“No. So far as my stepson Peter, who is 
equally interested with me in these things, 
can uncover, the estate would. embrace a 
section of the city of Brooklyn itself. It 
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seems to have been parted with early, for a 
removal of the Breukelens across to this city. 
My husband, the children’s father, was a 
silent, engrossed man, not given at any time 
to much talking. But Peter and Katrina 
both recall a frequent remark made to them 
in their childhood by their great-aunt, Miss 
Cornelia Breukelen, and a most unpleasant 
and sharp old person she was, that they would 
do well always to remember that a Peter 
Corneelius Breukelen, a forebear, was the 
third person buried in Washington Square.” 

Mr. Calkins received this information with 
so visible a shock of some kind, it could al- 
most be said that he stared. Certainly with 
recovered breath, he repeated the assertion. 

“Buried? The third person? In Washing- 
ton Square?” 

Mrs. Breukelen responded with a decrying 
pleasantness as she too arose. 

“It was this fact, indeed, which decided 
Peter, who is coming up slowly with the 
Breukelen family tree from the time of the 
first Pieter, to settle upon this neighborhood 
for his permanent home.” 

Mr. Calkins recovering from the fixity of 
his gaze, sought his straw hat. “I—I had a 
task imposed upon me when I came here this 
morning, Mrs. Breukelen. I confess myself 
worsted at it. You have anticipated me with 
a check at each approach. I shall leave the 
ungrateful task to others. As for myself, 
stirred by your information, I feel oddly im- 
pelled to go forth and gaze upon the past as 
presented in Washington Square.” 


Mr. Calkins was due to meet a young man 
and a young woman by appointment at his 
club at noon. But first he compassed a brief 
stop on his way back to that hostelry, at a 
certain dignified building given over to mat- 
ters of American history and research. 

It did not keep him long. How should it 
when the monograph he desired to refresh 
himself from was one compiled and written 
by himself? 

“The Commercial History of Indigo in the 
Colonies and Since,” was the title of the 
volume. This brought, it took him some 
three minutes to make his penciled extract 
and return the book at the desk. 

When he reached the club he ordered the 
luncheon already bespoken for three, served 
in as quiet a corner of the always pleasingly 
quiet dining room as might be. And when 
the expected young man and young woman 
arrived, he received them here, because of the 
shrouded condition of the rest of the place in 
its midsummer emptiness. 


AND AS HE HELD 


* HE LAUGHED, 


A WICKED, COMICAL, NAUGHTY BOY’S LAUGH 


He held out a hand to each as they entered 
and came quickly to him. 
who was a size larger than himself, was lean, 
keen, and good to see. 


The young man, 


He was also much in 


earnest, the quizzical part being that which 

would assert itself later. The young woman 

by his side, coming with him, was slim, sweet 

and appealing. And they both were star- 
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eyed, soaring, sublimated as with the daze 
and wonder of a great thing new upon them. 

Mr. Arteburn Calkins held out a hand to 
‘each. His smile was more than quizzical, it 
was eloquent with understanding and very 
sweet. “If I were young and eloping to town 
by motor on a certain summer evening upon 
the heels of an unpersuaded lady parent, I 
think I too would have taken the maiden of 
my heart to her own wise and sensible pastor.”’ 

He looked from the one to the other and 
his smile deepened. ‘‘ But there is more. Since 
this sensible pastor knew that I, a parent on 
the one side, was in town, by reason of my 
seeking an appointment with him over the tele- 
phone on my arrival, it is only fair to confess 
that he had me on the line again while he 
kept the two of you waiting in an adjacent 
room. And while I can see how it would not 
have been wise for one parental side to be 
represented and not the other, at that wed- 
ding ceremony which followed in his library, 
I may say I would have liked exceedingly to 
be there. And though I thus knew of it 
when you yourselves telephoned me this 
morning, immediately on learning I was in 
town, it takes nothing away from the fact 
that you yourselves did promptly telephone 
me.” 

He had not released the hand of either, but 
was looking from the one to the other, the 
smile in his eyes. But as his look met the 
gaze of the girl, she moved to him and he 
dropped the boy’s hand to receive her. It 
was very whole-souled and oh, sweet, the 
gesture with which she went and the one with 
which he met her. After which she cried 
a bit against his coat lapel. 

He patted her shoulder. 
for him to clear his throat. 

“Artie, old chap,” then he said, addressing 
his son, ‘‘with five boys of you at home and 
never a daughter, how are we going to keep 
that arch-spoiler, Mother, from incontinently 
ruining her with petting?”’ 

By the time it came to dessert, the two 
young people had revived, and held it up to 
him reproachfully that he had.not broken the 
news to a certain lady on whom he had called 
that morning. 

Mr. Calkins the elder, shook his head, and 
looked at his son and his new daughter a bit 
fixedly. ‘‘You must do it yourselves, you 
know.” 

The girl caught the point first, rushing upon 


It was necessary 
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it with sweet and self-accusing fair-minded- 
ness. ‘‘ You did not tell her because we our- 
selves called you up to tell you. It would not 
have been fair to her. We will go straight 
now and do it. Then if you will have us, we 
have planned our trip to be West with you?” 

And so an hour later, Mr. Calkins deserted, 
sat alone up-stairs at his reading table. Be- 
fore him lay the yellow pamphlet series of 
New York City’s earlier history. He had one 
in hand, in fact, with a finger within to hold 
the place. And as he held it he laughed, a 
wicked, comical, naughty boy’s laugh. After 
all he was but forty and six and lean and alert 
at that. 

“The third person was he, a Peter Cor- 
neelius Breukelen, to be buried in Washing- 
ton Square?” 

Should he be base enough to tell Mrs. 
Breukelen what lay within the pages of the 
little yellow book? Surely not. At least not 
unless she forced the issue. ‘The girl and 
Artie had found each other, it was enough. 

Nevertheless, he laughed again as he 
opened and read from his pamphlet, 

“Washington Square was bought for a 
potter’s field in 1789. . . . It and Union 
Square and Madison and Bryant Park were 
all potter’s fields in turn and all thus saved as 
open spaces to become centers of fashion in 
turn.” 

Mr. Calkins went down into a pocket and 
drew forth from a wallet the paper trans- 
cribed by himself that morning from “The 
Commercial History of Indigo in the Colonies 
and Since.” Laid beside the yellow pamphlet 
the two made history. 

“«Adam digged,’”? remarked Mr. Calkins 
in genial apostrophe. ‘‘‘There are no ancient 
gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers and grave- 
makers; they hold up Adam’s profession.’” 

Whereupon he read from the transcribed 
paper: 

“Tt became the humble part of a young 
English laborer newly emigrated to New York 
City in 1786, or thereabouts, one Artie Byrne 
Calkins by name, to manufacture the first 
bluing for the market in this country. He is 
said to have made it with the aid of his wife 
and daughters in an open kettle in his own 
back yard. The records would go to prove 
that the business was not overly remunera- 
tive, as we find this same Artie Byrne Calkins 
on the list of laborers hired by the city, serv- 
ing as a grave-digger in its first potter’s field.” 


The Real Foes of 


Serious 


Drama 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


S a new season opens in the play- 

house, we might do well to pause and 

consider our attitude toward the 

play, for it is our attitude toward 

the play, quite as much as it is the players or 

the playwright, which ultimately determines 
what kind of a drama we shall have. 

The real foes of a serious, effective and 
socially important national drama in America 
are not the managers, who are glad enough to 
produce any kind of a play demanded—if 
somebody will pick it out for them! The real 
foes are not the frivolous thousands who pre- 
fer musical comedy or vaudevil'e—‘ tired 
business men,” drummers, ladies on shopping 
expeditions, and their like. Such frivolous 
folk we have always with us, always have had, 
and always will have. Indeed, the best of us 
are frivolous now and then, and the man who 
says he doesn’t like a good musical comedy 
we regard very much like the man who says he 
doesn’t like onions—as a liar. No, the real 
foes of a serious, effective drama in America, 
which shall rank as literature on the one hand 
and as a social force on the other, are the 
thousands of good men and women—more 
women than men, unfortunately—whose 
attitude toward the stage is represented 
by their reiterated remark in the face of 
a serious drama, ‘“There’s enough unhappi- 
ness in the world without showing it on 
the stage.” 

The attitude of these people toward the 
stage is only too apt to be their attitude to- 
ward all art; but it is only the theatre which 
concerns us here. Who are these people? 


They are not the frivolous, the unintelligent. 
They are more often than not most serious- 
minded, and even pursuers of culture at 
Chautauquan conventions, middle-aged and 
elderly women, passionate workers in the 
church, seekers after the salvation of the 
heathen and their pastor’s health, rigorous 
adherents to the strictest standards of moral- 
ity—of such are the foes of a serious drama. 
Men of solid standing in the community, of 
mature judgment, of high civic ideals—of 
such are the foes of a serious drama. Younger 
women, neither frivolous nor unintelligent, 
but just ordinary girls grown up into the 
responsibilities of motherhood, with comfort- 
able homes and a wholesome desire for the 
occasional pleasures of the theatre—of such 
are the foes of a serious drama. ‘They are its 
foes because they are the very people who 
should support it. Instead they, whose atti- 
tude toward life is one of sane recognition of 
its gravity, assume toward the stage an atti- 
tude of evasion, and demand of art not hon- 
esty and seriousness, but a pretty story which 
shall ignore the facts of life and take account 
only of the fictions of romance; which shall, 
at any rate, if it takes account of the facts of 
life, select only the pleasant facts. 

A preacher in a certain Pennsylvania city 
once preached a sermon describing the squa- 
lors and privations among the mill and fac- 
tory laborers and their families at the other 
end of the town. After the service a good 
lady of his congregation came up to him 
reproachfully. “Why do you preach such 
sermons?” she asked. ‘‘ You have harrowed 
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JANET BEECHER 

Who shared with Leo Dietrichstein the honors in “The Concert,’ the 

most successful—both from a commercial and an artistic standpoint— 


play of last winter 
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JULIA MARLOWE 
Who, associated with Mr. Sothern, is a stanch believer in the higher uses of 
the drama. For a number of years Miss Marlowe has been scen only in 
Shakespearian réles and plays of literary distinction 
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me all up; I come to church to be spiritually 
uplifted and soothed.” 

That, we fear, is the attitude of a great 
many good ladies, and not a few good men, 
toward the drama. 

We have said that such people are the real 
foes of a serious national drama, a drama that 
shall be literature and shall be of social value, 
because they are most often the people who, 
in the community at large, represent the solid 
element of average intelligence and civic 
service. They are the ones who support the 
church, the village improvement society, the 
Y. M. C. A., the boys’ club; who keep their 
lawns and their children in order; who are, 
whether rich or poor, the people at whom our 
patriotic orators proudly point. They are 
honest in their lives; they are dishonest in 
their art. They declare that they “want to 
get away from unpleasant things in the 
theatre’-—and they do not mean that they 
want vaudeville or musical farce, because they 
are not the supporters of stage frivolity. 
They mean that they want drama which is 
pleasantly romantic, which-has no relation 
to the stern facts of contemporary society. 
They want, like the good lady in church, to 
be soothed. Thus the very class of the pop- 
ulation which, in the practical matters of life, 
may be relied upon for support, in the matter 
of art cannot be relied upon at all. These 
people do not regard art as a practical matter 
of life, but as something quite apart from life, 
and of consequent unimportance. That is 
their error. Once convince them that art, 
especially the drama, is of quite as much liv- 
ing and practical importance as Chinese mis- 
sions or the minister’s salary or the trimming 
of the side-walks, and we fancy an aston- 
ishing change would come over our stage; 
there would be a widening and deepening of 
the scope and appeal of our serious drama, 
due to the new encouragement and support. 

But how convince them? The task some- 
times seems hopeless, because there is some- 
thing perversely illogical in their attitude. 
We have said they regard art as unimportant. 
That is not entirely true. They are willing 
to admit it possesses a practical power for 
harm, but they cannot see how it can, con- 
versely, possess a practical power for good, by 
treating seriously the serious facts of life. 
“The Easiest Way,” for example, or “Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession’”—to name two excep- 
tionally unpleasant plays which the sentiment 
of these people succeeded in forbidding, one 
in Boston, one in New York—are not to be 
tolerated because “‘no good can come of 
showing such things on the stage; there’s 
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enough of such unhappiness in the world,” 
and our young people ‘will learn from such 
plays a great many things they shouldn’t 
know.” 

Just how far this attitude is inspired by a 
real regard for our young people, or how far it 
is inspired by an aversion to face the unhappy 
facts of life when presented in so concrete 
and vivid terms, is a question we need not go 
into here. The truth remains that it is not 
the part of wisdom to adapt all our drama to 
the young-person, but to pick what plays our 
young shall goto see. Thus we dispose of the 
young-person argument. 

When we come to the argument that 
“there’s enough unhappiness in the world, 
and no good can come of depicting it on the 
stage,’ we can only answer that so long as 
there is so much unhappiness in the world, 
it is our duty to keep people reminded of 
it, by every means in our power, until they 
are driven to remedy matters. It is a psy- 
chological banality that man is roused to 
action much less readily by indirect than 
direct stimulus. We read without a shud- 
der of 100,000 Hindoos dying of famine in 
India. But if a family we know, in our town, 
should starve, we would cringe with the hor- 
ror of it. We have read, most of us, of insuf- 
ficient wages paid to working girls, and the 
dreadful moral result; but how many of us 
have been roused to see what remedial steps 
we, personally, can take? How real an im- 
pression has it made upon us? Depict such 
conditions truthfully on the stage, in the vivid 
terms of the theatre, let your audience be- 
come absorbed in your story, caught up into 
the lives of your characters, and you have 
done the next best thing, for purposes of 
rousing response, to striking your audience 
directly through the tragedy of some one near 
or dear to them. Most Englishmen have 
never been in prison, and they remained indif- 
ferent to the abuses of the English prison 
system till Mr. Galsworthy’s play, “Justice,” 
was produced. There is unhappiness enough 
in the world, enough and to spare, but Mr. 
Galsworthy proposed that there should be a 
little less, so he roused the nation by a 
drama. That is the good which can come of 
“putting such things on the stage.” 

So much for the social side of the serious 
drama. No less important is the more 
strictly literary side. No artist who is 
worthy of the name writes or paints or carves 
or composes in a constant spirit of levity, or 
with a disregard of the relations between his 
work and the facts of nature. Art, for the 
genuine artist, is not play; it is serious busi- 
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MARIE DORO 


A pretty actress whose admirers like best to see her in plays of light or 
comedy nature 
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MME. SIMONE 
The great French actress, interpreter of Bernstein’s plays and the original 
Hen Pheasant in “Chantecler,’’ who is coming to this country this fall to 
appear in an adaptation of Rostand’s ‘“‘La Princesse Lointaine” which is to 
be presented in English 
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MAUDE ADAMS 
Who is associated in the minds of the theatre-going public with the plays 
of Rostand and Barrie, in the presentation of which she has done much 
in upholding the literary standards of our stage 
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CRYSTAL HERNE 


Whose conscientious work is beginning to receive the recognition it de- 
serves. Miss Herne has almost invariably been associated with plays of 
serious and thought-provoking nature 
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The Real Foes of Serious Drama: By W. P. Eaton 


ness, the business of recording in coherent and 
significant form his observations of the world 
about him and his sense of their drift and 
significance. No enduring art has ever been 
created, nor ever will be created, which is not 
the artist’s conscious comment on life; and 
the highest pleasure which we derive from a 
work of art is the pleasure of realizing its 
truth, expanding our own experience of life by 
living thus vicariously in an art work, and 
gaining through the artist’s eyes a new sense 
of beauty or of power. Such art is only 
created by large-minded and serious men. 
Such men can only create it when they are 
unhampered in their choice of subject, when 
they are permitted to follow their natural 
bent, write of what interests them, paint what 
seems to them worth painting. And just so 
long as the public puts a check on the freedom 
of the playwright’s choice by refusing to enjoy 
or to patronize plays which are not sweet, 
romantic fictions, just so long will a true lit- 
erary drama remain in abeyance, true artists 
of intellectual power and serious interest in 
the problems of life turn to other fields of 
endeavor than the stage. 

It is a curious fact that the older generation 
especially, which mourns a decline of Shake- 
speare from the stage (though, as a matter of 
fact, Shakespeare is still played more often 
than any other dramatist), which sighs for 
the good old days of Booth and Forrest, for 
the days when the drama was “sweet” and 
“wholesome,” forget, or cannot comprehend, 
that the old order changeth, and that our 
‘unpleasant ”’ realistic plays of to-day are the 
modern counterpart of the elder tragedies in 
which Booth and Forrest thundered. 

No good can possibly come of reviving 
“Virginius” to-day, because the theatre- 
goers of to-day don’t want ‘“ Virginius’’—it 
bores them. Since our modern drama is inti- 
mate and realistic, our modern tragedies must 
be intimate and realistic, and their subject 
matter must be what is tragic in modern life. 
If the good souls who once accepted “ Vir- 
ginius” but now reject ‘‘The Easiest Way” 
or ‘ Mid-Channel” would only pause to con- 
sider the question fairly, they would see that 
the only reason why “ Virginius” isn’t as un- 
happy and unpleasant as the modern plays is 
because it is a story of ancient Rome instead 
of modern New York or London—it is 2,000 
years in the past. We fancy that the lust of 
Appius Claudius is no more “pleasant” a 
thing to contemplate, per se, than that of the 
broker in ‘‘The Easiest Way” or the husband 
in Brieux’s play, “‘The Three Daughters of 
Monsieur Dupont.” We fancy that certain 
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physical facts are quite as frankly suggested 
by “Virginius” (or “The Winter’s Tale,” for 
that matter, or “Othello”) as by the modern 
plays of Pinero and Shaw. But the differ- 
ence is that girls to-day are not in danger of 
seduction by Appius Claudius; a great many 
of them are exposed to the perils of the Ten- 
derloin of New York, to the perils of mar- 
riage, of sweatshops and department stores, 
of idleness and vanity. If we may have the 
stage depiction of ancient perils passed, by 
what logic can any theatre-goer deny us the 
depiction of present perils? There is no logic 
in it. The fact is that the depiction of an- 
cient perils did not trouble us because they 
were far away; the modern tragedies “har- 
row us up,” like the preacher’s sermon, be- 
cause they are near to us, and so we do not 
like them. We are cowards in art. After 
all, none but the brave deserve a literature. 

An inevitable accompaniment of the oppo- 
sition to serious modern social drama is the 
argument that by tolerating such plays you 
will ‘banish beauty from the stage,” murk it 
o’er with gloom and depression. You will do, 
of course, nothing of the kind. In the first 
place, the men of the largest purpose, the 
finest human sympathy—that is, the men 
best fitted to write such drama—are very 
frequently the men also best fitted for com- 
edy, by their very qualities of sympathy. 
Pinero of “The Thunderbolt” is also the 
Pinero of “Trelawny of the Wells” and 
“Sweet Lavendar.” Barrie of “The Twelve- 
Pound Look” is the Barrie of “Peter Pan.” 
It further follows that the qualities required 
of an audience to appreciate serious social 
drama are the very qualities which are re- 
quired for the appreciation of satire. Still 
further, the depth and richness of the humor 
in any literature is most frequently measured 
by the depth and richness of its serious plays 
or novels, even when the two are not united 
in one man, as in a Thackeray or Shake- 
speare. i 

The world is n all bad; men love to laugh; 
other men love to make them laugh; we still 
have romance, happiness, poetry, and we 
shall continue to have them. A problem 
play does not make the world any worse; it 
strives, indeed, to make the world a little 
better. Neither J. M. Barrie nor G. M. 
Cohan is going to stop writing comedies be- 
cause Pinero and Eugene Walter wrote “‘ Mid- 
Channel” and “The Easiest Way.” When 
we plead for the encouragement by American 
audiences of earnest, outspoken, native socio- 
logical dramas, we are only pleading for 
the widening and deepening of our dramatic 
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literature, the enrichment and vitalizing of 
its appeal. A stage must be universal in its 
range, it must embrace the grave as well as 
the gay, if it is to class as literature, if it is 
justly to reflect life, if it is to be of social 
service in the community. 

Once upon a time to a certain sectarian 
college came a student from the rural regions. 
““T want to study for the ministry,” he said, 
“but I don’t want to study any subjects 
which will shake my faith, no science nor any- 
thing like that. My faith is grounded on the 
Rock of the Church, and I propose to keep it 
there.” 

The wise Dean replied that if his faith was 
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so insecure that it would not resist honest 
study, he had better go back to the farm. 

Are not those good souls who cannot toler- 
ate serious social drama on the stage “be- 
cause there is enough unhappiness in the 
world”? much like this prospective parson? 
Their faith in the ultimate goodness and 
beauty of the world must be insecure indeed 
if they cannot face the depiction of its evils on 
the stage that they may understand those 
evils better, and, through a better under- 
standing and a wider sympathy, gained 
by the noble service of Art, move toward 
the day when there is less “‘unhappiness”’ 
in Life. 
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The Life, Death and Obsequies 
of George Coulter 


By 


Ed Howe 


Illustrations by John Wollcott Adams 


country printing office, and I would 

know no more about working on a 
city newspaper than I know about building 
or repairing telephone lines. In a country 
printing office, we do everything: reporting, 
editing, soliciting, job work§ writing cards of 
thanks, making rollers of glf¥e and molasses, 
and running the engine and press occasion- 
ally. All these things I have done so long, as 
proprietor, editor and devil, that I can almost 
do them with my eyes shut. 

But one day a journalist drifted into the 
country newspaper office where I was editor 
and owner. He was a specialist; a real live 
wire, and had worked in a city. His name 
was George Coulter, and his specialty was 
the subscription department. He was also a 
writer; indeed, although he did not say so 
directly, he gave me to understand that when 
he worked in Denver, on the Trib., there was 


LTHOUGH I have always worked as 
an editor and printer, it has been ina 


some question as to whether George Coulter 
or Eugene Field would finally become noted in 
the world of letters. But George Coulter de- 
cided that he preferred the business end, and 
the prize went to Mr. Field. Our subscription 
list needed help, so we put Mr. Coulter on. 
He convinced me that our way was old- 
fashioned and ineffective, which I had long 
suspected, and he at once introduced his new 
ideas, although we never noticed much change. 

Coulter was a very small man, and there 
were wide spaces between his front teeth. 
His health was never good, and his head was 
so small that the bows of the man-size spec- 
tacles he wore wrapped twice around his ears. 
It soon developed that some of the other 
employees, who had never had experience in 
a big town, and had drifted into the front 
office from the pressroom or the composing 
room, were worth seven or eight Coulters, but 
we all rather liked him, and, as his pay didn’t 
amount to much, we kept him. 
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Soon after George Coulter’s 
arrival, we met his wife, a very 
tall, stout woman, probably 
sixty-five years old. Coulter 
was not to exceed thirty, and 
really didn’t amount to much, 
but I have never known a 
husband to be admired as he 
was. Mrs. Coulter was a doc- 
tor, and had been married be- 
fore. I heard of two previous 
husbands, both of them doc- 
tors. Whether she had had 
others, I never knew, but she 
worshiped George, and be- 
lieved him to be a great 
journalist. She occasionally 
irritated me by giving the im- 
pression that the prosperity of 
the paper was due to her hus- 
band’s efforts, but she was a 
kindly old woman, and I let 
her believe that Coulter did 
what the rest of us were doing, and had been 
doing many years before he came. 

I discovered, also, that the domestic rela- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Coulter were not 
always happy. Coulter frequently went on 
the road to solicit subscriptions; by going 
into a territory where the paper was not well 
known, he sometimes did very well, and was 
useful in a way. And I discovered that be- 
fore starting on these trips, he usually had 
a difference with his wife. And his wife 
- was so distressed about it! She 
seemed to be to blame; anyway, she 
took the blame, and often came to 
me, and asked me to coax Coul- 
ter to return to her. He was work- 
ing on a commission basis, and we 
never paid much attention when he 
came and went; we never really 
cared whether he ever came back. 
But his wife loved him sincerely, 
and, as she had money, earned in 
practicing a profession learned from 
her other husbands, she brought 
money to me, and asked that I 
send it to Coulter, that he might 
come home. She feared he might 
be ill on the road, and poor, and, as 
he was very sensitive, she felt that 
maybe he was staying away from 
her because he hadn’t a new suit of 
clothes. So I often sent him his 
wife’s money, when there was none 
coming to him from the office, and 
he would come back, and _ loiter 
around in his listless way a few 


weeks, and then dis- 
appear again. Coulter 
was really a disagree- 
able problem to us, 
but he was inoffen- 
sive, and drifted along 
from month to month. 

About this time, 
Coulter returned from 
one of his long trips, 
and I noticed he 
wasn’t looking very 
well. After appear- 
ing at the office every 
day for a week or 
two, he disappeared, 
but I supposed he 
was mad at his wife 
again about some- 
thing, and had gone 
away. <A week later, 
however, I heard he 
was ill. I had a dis- 
tinct consciousness 
that I should go to 
see him, but was very busy at the time, and 
kept putting it off from day to day. 

One morning, a strange little girl appeared 
at the counter with a note forme. Somehow 
I had a feeling that the note was from Mrs. 
Coulter, and that her husband was worse. 
Then I felt guilty because I had not called to 
see her before. 

It turned out as I feared; Coulter was not 
only worse: he was dead, and Mrs. 
Coulter asked in the note if I would 
come and see her. Feeling guilty, 
I went at once. She lived over a 
jewelry store, on the main street, 
and, when I climbed the stairway 
softly, and rapped at the door, was 
admitted at once. Mrs. Coulter 
was in a pitiful state of grief, and 
I was thoroughly ashamed of myself 
because I had neglected her. It 
also developed that she was almost 
in need. She had been unable to 
practice during her husband’s ill- 
ness, and asked if I would help her 
provide a coffin in which to send the 
body to a brother who lived in 
another town. I cheerfully agreed 
to do this, and comforted the dis- 
tressed widow as much as I could. 

Mrs. Coulter told me what a 
wonderful man her husband was; 
how journalism had been robbed 
of one of its brightest ornaments, 
and how he was just getting started 
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in the world when death cut him off. I 
accepted all she said, as people do under 
such circumstances, and 

added a comforting word \ 
myself, although the } 
actual facts were that 
Coulter, during his life- 
time, had not amounted 
to much. 

Then I went away to 
make the funeral arrange- 
ments. Arriving at the 
undertaker’s, I felt so 
ashamed because of my 
neglect of Coulter that I 
purchased a very good 
casket, and resolved to 
have a choir, and a fun- 
eral service. Mrs. Coulter 
intended leaving with the 
body on a late evening 
train, so I had plenty of 
time, and went at once to 
the most popular preacher 
in town. When I told 
him how. friendless Coul- 
ter was, the preacher 
readily agreed to officiate 
at the funeral, and helped 
me make up a quartet to 
sing appropriate hymns. 
The soprano and contralto 
hadn’t much to do, and, 
as they were friends of 
mine, I had no difficulty in securing their con- 
sent by telephone. I had some trouble, how- 
ever, with the tenor and bass. Both of them 
worked for employers who were often bothered 
with requests to let the singers off, but I called 
on these employers, and, by telling them what 
a good fellow Coulter was, they not only 
agreed to let the singers off, but promised 
to attend the funeral services I had arranged. 

Then I went to work on the pallbearers. I 
picked out five of the most prominent men in 
town, determined that Mrs. Coulter should be 
satisfied with the 
funeral, however 
much she re- 
sented my neglect 
to call during her 
husband’s illness. 
The men I picked 
out as pallbear- 
ers were very 
kind, and readily 
consented to act 
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The funeral was to occur at 5 P.M., and 
the men who were to act with me as pall- 
bearers were instructed to 
meet at that hour at the 
foot of the stairway lead- 
ing to Mrs. Coulter’s 
rooms over the jewelry 
store. They were all 
there promptly, except 
Balie Waggener, the law- 
yer. When he didn’t 
come, I recalled that he 
was always promising to 
deliver public addresses, 
and then disappointing the 
committee; but I hadn’t 
time to be indignant, for 
the hour of the funeral had 
arrived, and we lacked a 
pallbearer. The big bank- 
ers I had selected were 
also indignant because of 
Balie’s failure to appear, 
and said that was the way 
he didin everything. But 
just then Sam Kelsey, the 
mayor, came along. I 
wondered I had forgotten 
to invite the mayor, so we 
grabbed him, and told 
him we wanted him to 
act. He had just lighted 
a fifteen-cent cigar, but 
threw it away, after tak- 
ing a few regretful puffs, and we hurriedly 
pushed him up the stairs ahead of us. 

Sam Kelsey was a noted lodge man, and 
knew just what to do at a funeral, so he at 
once took charge. All the pallbearers except 
the mayor had sent flowers, as had the two 
employers who had excused the tenor and 
bass to sing in the quartet. The singers were 
all present, when we arrived, as was the 
preacher, and the two girls from the office. 
Mrs. Coulter had always believed that the 
two girls at the office flirted with her husband, 
although they 
really abom- 
inated him, but 
in the presence of 
death, she forgave 
all, and had her 
arms around one 
of them. 

Sam Kelsey, 
being experi- 
enced, saw that 


when I explained the case; men are always we were ready to begin, so he made a signal 


very nice about such things. 


to the members of the quartet, and they sang 
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two beautiful selections. It was really very 
impressive, and Mrs. Coulter shook with 
emotion; indeed, all of us were moved. Mrs. 
Coulter evidently thought the leading men of 
the town were paying 
George the attention 
he deserved, now 
that he was dead,and 
her grief greatly af- 
fected me, for she 
was really fond of her 
husband. Sam Kel- 
sey, the mayor, tip- 
toed over to Mrs. 
Coulter, and spoke a 
comforting word to 
her, and if any of the 
pallbearers did not 
stand in exactly the 
proper position, he 
gently and quietly 
put them right. 
Then the preacher 
spoke impressively of 
thedead. Ihadgiven 
him an idea of the life 
of the deceased, mak- 
ing it as favorable as possible; and, aiter 
the quartet sang another hymn, Sam Kelsey 
knew it was time to carry the casket down the 
stairway to the hearse, which had backed up 
to the sidewalk. So he arranged the pall- 
bearers according to size, and at a signal 
from him, we picked up the casket, and car- 
ried it reverently down the stairs. 

My idea was to cut across lots, meet the 
hearse at the depot, and put the casket in the 
baggage car, but Sam Kelsey wouldn’t have 
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it that way; he lined us up on either side of 
the hearse, three on a side, and, after squinting 
along the lines, to see that we were properly 
placed, he gave a signal to the driver of the 
hearse, and we 
walked with meas- 
ured tread to the 
depot. We had on 
white cotton gloves 
much too long for 
us in every finger, 
but altogether we 
made rather an im- 
pressive procession, 
with Mrs. Coulter 
and the two girls 
from the office fol- 
lowing in a carriage. 

Arriving at the 
depot, we placed 
the casket on a 
truck, and wheeled 
it to the baggage car. 
It was a very hot 
day, but Sam Kelsey 
made us remove our 
hats while taking the 
casket from the hearse tothe baggagecar. The 
casket was very heavy, and it was hard work 
getting it into the car, but finally this was 
accomplished, and the flowers placed on the 
casket. Then we stood around in solemn 
silence for a moment, before departing, and 
Sam Kelsey, with his hat still off, wiped a lot 
of perspiration from the top of his bald head, 
and, leaning over to me, asked in a tender, 
sympathetic whisper: 

“Who was he?” 
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Sons of Men 
By Lee Wilson Dodd 


E seek we know not what of bliss: 
V V Kissing but lips we strive to kiss 
The soul; we are not satisfied 
If the unimaged be denied. 
Something impalpable we crave. 
The rainbow in the breaking wave. 
And when we long for death, even then 
Beyond death’s quietude we quest, 
And discontented with the grave 
Refuse the deep reward of rest— 
Longing to live and long again. 
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Hawai— A World 


Announcement 


my 


Experiment Station 


A Short Series by Ray Stannard Baker 


OT since the constitution of the 

United States was adopted has 

there been such a time of anxious 

inquiry into the true meaning of our 
Government and its institutions as that which 
has been going on during the last five years. 

In seeking a clear understanding of con- 
ditions, we are met with a multitude of 
conflicting interests and complex situations. 
We cannot see the forest for the trees. What 
we require is some simple illustration in 
which the diverse factors of the common 
problem are clearly presented. 

Such a simple illustration is to be found in 
the territory of Hawaii. Here in a group of 
isolated islands in the mid-Pacific with a 
total area not so great as that of the single 
State of New Jersey and a total population 
(191,909) less than that of many of our 
second-class cities, are to be found acutely 
developed all the complex problems (whether 
of capital or labor or land or race) which now 
confront our civilization. 

In Hawaii modern business organization 
has reached an extraordinary stage of de- 
velopment. A single great industry, that of 
sugar-growing and sugar-grinding, is predom- 
inant in the islands, and the methods em- 
ployed in the development and organization 
of this industry and its relations to the own- 
ership of the land, the control of the labor 


supply, and the government of the territory, 


are of supreme significance. 

Mr. Ray Stannard Baker has recently 
completed an investigation of conditions in 
Hawaii, and next month the first of several 
articles presenting the results of his studies 
will be published. While in their entirety 
they constitute a map of the modern eco- 
nomic and sociological situation, they are 
at the same time full of picturesque descrip- 
tions and vividly interesting stories illustra- 
tive of the remarkable conditions which now 
prevail in these far-away tropical islands. 


It must be borne in mind that Hawaii is 
not a “possession” like the Philippines or 
Porto Rico, or even an unorganized district 
like Alaska, but that it is a territory of the 
United States, as much a part of the Union 
as Arizona, and that in asking for statehood 
and full powers of representation in Con- 
gress, as it has already done, it raises many 
questions wholly new to our Government. 
Its distance from the mainland, its insular 
position, its tropical climate, its diverse pop- 
ulation, all add to the complexity of the sit- 
uation. Moreover, no part of the Union, 
not even the old and rich East, is so depend- 
ent upon our peculiar high protective tariff 
system as Hawaii. Rhode Island has been 
described as a ‘‘tariff-made State,” but the 
industries and institutions of Rhode Island 
are notably free when compared with those 
of Hawaii, where the nearly exclusive in- 
dustry—sugar raising—is dependent almost 
wholly upon a protective tariff, and there- 
fore dependent upon the uncertain economic 
policies of a great nation. This aspect of the 
Hawaiian situation will be found to be 
highly illuminating. 

While the two great parties of the main- 
land are drifting about on broken seas, out 
there in Hawaii the last two political cam- 
paigns have dealt directly with the two 
fundamental questions—the land question 
and the labor question—which are plaguing 
all civilized countries. Stripped bare of all 
rhetorical garments the naked problems in 
the islands are these: 

Who shall own or control the public lands 
of Hawaii? Who shall do the hard manuai 
labor in Hawaii? And, incidentally, as an 
agency in deciding both of these questions, 
who shall control the government of the 
islands? 

No articles published in this magazine ever 
gave a clearer idea of the tendencies of our 
modern industrial life than these. 


The first of these articles will appear next month 
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JENNIE STOOD IN THE ROW BEFORE THE WINDOW, AND STARED 


Maymeys From Cuba 


A Hungry Girl Story with a New Slant 


By 
Edna Ferber 


Author of ‘The Frog and the Puddle,” etc. 


Illustrations by Irma Dérémeaux 


HERE is nothing new in this. It 
has all been done before. But tell 
me, what is new? Does the aspir- 


ing and perspiring summer vaude- 
ville artist flatter himself that his stuff is 
going big? Then does the stout man with the 
oyster colored eyelids in the first row, left, 
turn his bullet head on his fat-creased neck to 
remark huskily to his companion: 


“The hook for him. R-r-r-rotten! That 


last one was an old Weber’n Fields’ gag. They 
discarded it back in ’91. Say, the good ones 
is all dead, anyhow. Take old Salvini, now, 
and Dan Rice. Them was actors. Come on 
out and have something.” 

Does the short story writer felicitate him- 
self upon having discovered a rare species in 
humanity’s garden? The Blasé Reader flips 
the magazine pages between his fingers, yawns, 
stretches, and remarks to his wife: 
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“That’s a clean lift from Kipling—or is it 
Conan Doyle? Anyway, I’ve read something 
just like it before. Say, kid, guess what these 
magazine guys get for a full page ad.? Nix. 
That’s just like a woman. Three thousand 
straight. Fact.” 

To anticipate the delver into the past it 
may be stated that the plot of this one 
originally appeared in the Eternal Best Seller, 
under the heading, “He Asked You For 
Bread, and Ye Gave Him a Stone.”’ There 
may be those who could not have traced my 
plagiarism to its source. 

Although the Book has had an unprecedent- 
edly long run it is said to be less widely read 
than of yore. 

Even with this preparation I hesitate to 
confess that this is the story of a hungry girl 
in a big city. Well, now, wait a minute. 
Conceding that it has been done by every 
scribbler from tyro to best seller expert, you 
will acknowledge that there is the possibility 
of a fresh viewpoint—twist— 
what is it the sporting editors 
call it? Oh, yes—slant. There 
is the possibility of getting a 
new slant on an old idea. That 
may serve to deflect the line 
of the deadly parallel. 

Just off State street there is 
a fruiterer and importer who 
ought to be arrested for cruelty. 
His window is the most fasci- 
nating and the most heartless 
in Chicago. A line of open- 
mouthed, wide-eyed gazers is 
always to be found before it. 
Despair, wonder, envy, and re- 
bellion smolder in the eyes of 
those gazers. No shop window 
show should be so diabolically 
set forth as to arouse such sen- 
sations in the breast of the 
beholder. It is a work of art, 
that window; a breeder of an- 
archism, a destroyer of con- 
tentment, a second feast of 
Tantalus. It boasts peaches, 
downy and golden, when 
peaches have no right to be; 
plethoric, purple bunches of 
English hothouse grapes are 
there to taunt the ten-dollar-a- 
week clerk whose sick wife should be in the 
hospital; strawberries glow therein when 
shortcake is a last summer’s memory, and 
forced cucumbers remind us that we are 
taking ours in the form of dill pickles. There 
is, perhaps, a choice head of cauliflower, so 


THEN SHE MOVED ON, 
SLOWLY 
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exquisite in its ivory and green perfection as 
to be fit for a bride’s boquet; there are apples 
so flawless that if the garden of Eden grew 
any as perfect it is small wonder that Eve fell 
for them. There are fresh mushrooms, and 
jumbo cocoanuts, and green almonds; costly 
things in beds of cotton nestle next to strange 
and marvelous things in tissue wrappings. 
Oh, that window is no place for the hungry, 
the dissatisfied, or the man out of a job. 
When the air is filled with snow there is that 
in the sight of musk-melons which incites 
crime. 

Queerly enough, the gazers before that win- 
dow foot up the same, year in, and year out, 
something after this fashion: 

Item: One anemic little milliner’s appren- 
tice in coat and shoes that even her hat can’t 
redeem. 

Item: One sandy-haired, gritty-compiex- 
ioned man, with a drooping ragged mustache, 
a tin dinner bucket, and lime on his boots. 

Item: One thin mail carrier, 
with an empty mail sack, gaunt 
cheeks, and an habitual droop 
to his left shoulder. 

Item: One errand boy troubled 
with a chronic sniffle, a shrill 
and piping whistle, and a great 
deal of shuffling foot-work. 

Item: One negro wearing a 
spotted tan top-coat, frayed 
trousers, and no collar. His 
eyes seem all whites as he gazes. 

Enough of the window. But 
bear it in mind while we turn 
to Jennie. Jennie’s real name 
was Janet, and she was Scotch. 
Canny? Not necessarily, or 
why should she have been 
hungry and out of a job in 
January? 

Jennie stood in the row before 
the window, and stared. The 
longer she stared the sharper 
grew the lines that fright and 
under-feeding had chiseled 
about her nose, and mouth, and 
eyes. When your last meal is 
an eighteen-hour-old memory, 
and when that memory has 
only near-coffee and a roll to 
dwell on, there is something 
in the sight of January peaches and great 
strawberries carelessly spilling out of a 
tipped box, just like they do in the fruit 
picture on the dining-room wall, that is apt 
to carve sharp lines in the corners of the face. 

The tragic line dwindled. going about its 


“*PLEASE, CAN YOU HELP ME OUT WITH A SHILLING?” 


business. The man with the dinner pail and 
the lime on his boots spat, drew the back of his 
hand across his mouth, and turned away with 
an ugly look. (Pork was up to $14.25, dressed.) 

The errand boy’s blithe whistle died down 
toa mournful dirge. He was window-wishing. 
His choice wavered between the juicy pears, 
and the foreign-looking red things that looked 
like oranges, and weren’t. One hand went 
into his coat pocket, extracting an apple that 
was to have formed the piece de resistance of 
his noonday lunch. Now he regarded it with 
a sort of pitying disgust, and bit into it with 
the middle-of-the-morning contempt that it 
deserved. 

The mail carrier pushed back his cap and 
reflectively scratched his head. How much 
over his month’s wage would that green bas- 
ket piled high with exotic fruit come to? 


Jennie stood and stared after tney had leit, 
and another line had formed. If you could 
have followed her gaze with dotted lines, as 
they do in the cartoons, you would have seen 
that it was not the peaches, or the prickly 
pears, or the strawberries, or the musk-melons 
or even the grapes, that held her eye. In 
the center of that wonderful window was an 
oddly woven basket. In the basket were 
brown things that looked like sweet potatoes. 
One knew that they were not. A sign over 
the basket informed the puzzled gazer that 
these were maymeys from Cuba. 

Maymeys from Cuba. The humor of it 
might have struck Jennie if she had not been 
so Scotch, and so hungry. As it was, a slow, 
sullen, heavy Scotch wrath rose in her breast. 
Maymeys from Cuba. The wantonness of it! 
Peaches? Yes. Grapes, even, and pears, and 
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cherries in snow time. But maymeys from 
Cuba—why, one did not even know if they 
were to be eaten with butter, or with vinegar, 
or in the hand, like an apple. Who wanted 
maymeys from Cuba? They had gone all 
those hundreds of miles to get a fruit or vege- 
table thing—a thing so luxurious, so out of 
all reason that one did not know whether it 
was to be baked, or eaten raw. There they 
lay, in their foreign looking basket, taunting 
Jennie who needed a quarter. 

Have I told you how Jennie happened to be 
hungry and jobless? Well, then I sha’n’t. 
It doesn’t really matter, anyway. The fact 
is enough. If you really demand to know you 
might inquire of Mr. Felix Klein. You will 
find him in a mahogany office on the sixth 
floor. The door is marked manager. It was 
his idea to import Scotch lassies from Dun- 
fermline for his Scotch linen department. 
The idea was more fetching than feasible. 

There are people who will tell you that no 
girl possessing a grain of common sense and 
a little nerve need go hungry, no matter how 
great the city. Don’t you believe them. The 
city has heard the cry of wolf so often that it 
refuses to listen when he is snarling at the 
door, particularly when the door is next door. 

Where did we leave Jennie? Still standing 
on the sidewalk before the fruit and fancy 
goods shop, gazing at the maymeys from 
Cuba. Finally her Scotch bump of curiosity 
could stand it no longer. She dug her elbow 
into the arm of the person standing next in 
line. 

“What are those?” she asked. 

The next in line Happened to be a man. 
He was a man without an overcoat, and with 
his chin sunk deep into his collar, and his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets. It looked 
as though he were trying to crawl inside him- 
self for warmth. 

“Those? That sign says they’re maymeys 
from Cuba.” 

“T know,” persisted Jennie, ‘but what are 
they?” 

“Search me. Say, I ain’t bothering about 
maymeys from Cuba. A couple of hot mur- 
phies from Ireland, served with a lump of 
butter, would look good enough to me.” 

“Do you suppose anyone buys them?” 
marveled Jennie. 

“Surest thing you know. Some rich dame 
coming by here, wondering what she can have 
for dinner to tempt the jaded palates of her 
dear ones, see? She sees them Cuban may- 
meys. ‘The very thing!’ she says. ‘I’ll have 
em served just before the salad.’ And she 
sails in and buys a pound or two. I wonder, 
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now, do you eat ’em with a fruit knife, or with 
a spoon?” 

Jennie took one last look at the woven 
basket with its foreign contents. Then she 
moved on, slowly. She had been moving on 
for hours—weeks. 

Most people have acquired the habit of 
eating three meals a day. In a city of some 
few millions the habit has made necessary 
the establishing of many thousands of eating 
places. Jennie would have told you that 
there were billions of these. To her the 
world seemed composed of one huge, glitter- 
ing restaurant, with myriads of windows 
through which one caught maddening glimps- 
es of ketchup bottles, and nickel coffee 
heaters, and piles of doughnuts, and scurrying 
waiters in white, and people critically study- 
ing menu cards. She walked in a maze of 
restaurants, cafes, eating houses. Tables and 
diners loomed up at every turn, on every 
street, from Michigan avenue’s rose-shaded 
Louis the Somethingth palaces, where every 
waiter owns his man, to the white tile maus- 
oleums where every man is his own waiter. 
Everywhere there were windows full of lemon 
cream pies, and pans of baked apples swim- 
ming in lakes of golden syrup, and pots of 
baked beans with the pink and crispy slices 
of pork just breaking through the crust. 
Every dairy lunch mocked one with the sign 
of ‘wheat cakes with maple syrup and coun- 
try sausage, 20 cents.” 

There are those who will say that for cases 
like Jennie’s there are soup kitchens, Y. W. 
C. A’s, relief associations, policemen, and 
things like that. And so there are. Unfor- 
tunately, the people who need them aren’t 
up on them. Try it. Plant yourself, penni- 
less, in the middle of State street on a busy 
day, dive into the howling, scrambling, push- 
ing, maelstrom that hurls itself against the 
mountainous and impregnable form of the 
crossing policeman, and see what you'll get 
out of it, provided you have the courage. 

Desperation gave Jennie a false courage. 
On the strength of it she made two false 
starts. The third time she reached the arm 
of the crossing policeman, and clutched it. 
That imposing giant removed the whistle 
from his mouth, and majestically inclined his 
head without turning his gaze upon Jennie, 
one eye being fixed on a red automobile that 
was showing signs of sulking at its enforced 
pause, the other being busy with a cursing 
drayman who was having an argument with 
his off horse. 

Jennie mumbled her question. 

Said the crossing policeman: 
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“Getcher car on Wabash, ride to ’umpty- 
second, transfer, get off at Blank street, and 
walk three blocks south.” 

Then he put the whistle back in his mouth, 
blew two shrill blasts, and the horde of men, 
women, motors, drays, trucks, cars, and 
horses swept over him, through him, past 
him, leaving him miraculously untouched. 

Jennie landed on the opposite curbing, 
breathing hard. What was that street? 
Umpty-what? Well, it didn’t matter, any- 
way. She hadn’t the nickel for car fare. 

What did you do next? You begged from 
peopleonthestreet. Jennie selected a middle- 
aged, prosperous, motherly looking woman. 
She framed her plea with stiff lips. Before 
she had finished her sentence she found her- 
self addressing empty air. The middle-aged, 
prosperous, motherly looking woman had 
hurried on. 

Well, then you tried aman. You had to be 
careful there. He mustn’t be the wrong 
kind. There were so many wrong kinds. 
Just an ordinary looking family man would 
be best. Ordinary looking family men are 
strangely in the minority. There are so 
many more bull-necked, tan-shoed ones. 
Finally Jennie’s eye, grown sharp with want, 
saw one. Not too well dressed, kind-faced, 
middle-aged. She fell into step beside him. 

“Please, can you help me out with a 
shilling?” 

Jennie’s nose was red, and her eyes watery. 
Said the middle-aged family man with the 
kindly face: 

“Beat it. 
guess.” 

Jennie walked into a department store, 
picked out the oldest and most stationary 
looking floorwalker, and put it to him. The 
floorwalker bent his head, caught the word 
“food,” swung about, and pointed over 
Jennie’s head. 

“Grocery department on the seventh floor. 
Take one of those elevators up.” 

Anyone but a floorwalker could have seen 
the misery in Jennie’s face. But to floor- 
walkers all women’s faces are horrible. 

Jennie turned and walked blindly toward 
the elevators. There was no fight left in her. 
If the floorwalker had said, ‘Silk negligees on 
the fourth floor. Take one of those elevators 
up,” Jennie would have ridden up to the 
fourth floor, and stupidly gazed at pink silk 
and val lace negligees in glass cases. 

Tell me, have you ever visited the grocery 
department of a great store on the wrong side 
of State street? It’s a mouth-watering ex- 
perience. A department store grocery is a 


You’ve had about enough I 
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glorified mixture of delicatessen shop, meat 
market, and vaudeville. Starting with the 
live lobsters and crabs you work your hungry 
way right around past the cheeses, and the 
sausages, and the hams, and tongues, and 
head-cheese, past the blonde person in white 
who makes marvelous and uneatable things 
out of gelatine, through a thousand smells 
and scents—smells of things smoked, and 
pickled, and spiced, and baked and preserved, 
and roasted. 

Jennie stepped out of the elevator, licking 
her lips. She sniffed the air, eagerly, as a 
hound sniffs the scent. She shut her eyes 
when she passed the sugar-cured hams. A 
woman was buying a slice from one, and the 
butcher was extolling its merits. Jennie 
caught the words “juicy,” and “corn-fed.”’ 

That particular store prides itself on its 
cheese department. It boasts that there one 
can get anything in cheese from the simple 
cottage variety to imposing mottled Stilton. 
There are cheeses from France, cheeses from 
Switzerland, cheeses from Holland. Brick 
and parmesan, Edam and limburger per- 
fumed the atmosphere. 

Behind the counters were big, full-fed men 
in white aprons, and coats. They flourished 
keen bright knives. As Jennie gazed, one of 
them, in a moment of idleness, cut a tiny 
wedge from a rich yellow Swiss cheese and 
stood nibbling it absently, his eyes wander- 
ing toward the blonde gelatine demonstrator. 
Jennie swayed, and caught the counter. She 
felt horribly faint and queer. She shut her 
eyes for a moment. When she opened them 
a woman—a fat, housewifely, comfortable 
looking woman—was standing before the 
cheese counter. She spoke to the cheese man. 
Once more his sharp knife descended and he 
was offering the possible customer a sample. 
She picked it off of the knife’s sharp tip, nib- 
bled thoughtfully, shook her head, and passed 
on. A great glorious world of hope opened 
out before Jennie. 

Her cheeks grew hot, and her eyes felt dry 
and bright as she approached the cheese 
counter. 

“A bit of that,” she said, pointing. “It 
doesn’t look just as I like it.” 

“Very fine, madam,” the man assured her, 
and turned the knife point toward her, with 
the infinitesimal wedge of cheese reposing on 
its blade. Jennie tried to keep her hand 
steady as she delicately picked it off, nibbled 
as she had seen that other woman do it, her 
head on one side, before it shook a slow nega- 
tive. The effort necessary to keep from crani- 
ming the entire piece into her mouth at once 
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left her weak and trembling. She passed on 
as the other woman had done, around the 
corner, and into a world of sausages. Great, 
rosy mounds of them filled counters and cases. 
Sausage! Sneer, you pate de foie grasers! 
But may you know the day when hunger will 
have you. And on that day may you run 
into linked temptation in the form of Braun- 
schweiger Metwurst. May you know the 
longing that causes the eyes to glaze at the 
sight of Thuringer sausage, and the mouth to 
water at the scent of Cervelat wurst, and the 
fingers to tremble at the nearness of smoked 
liver. 

Jennie stumbled on, through the smells and 
the sights. That nibble of cheese had been 
like a drop of human blood to a man-eating 
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tiger. It made her bold, cunning, even while 
it maddened. She stopped at this counter and 
demanded a slice of summer sausage. It was 
paper-thin, but delicious beyond belief. At 
the next counter there was corned beef, 
streaked fat and lean. Jennie longed to bury 
her teeth in the succulent meat and get one 
great, soul-satisfying mouthful. She had to 
be content with her judicious nibbling. To 
pass the golden-brown, breaded pig’s feet was 
torture. To look at the codfish balls was 
agony. And so Jennie went on, sampling, 
tasting, the scraps of food acting only as an 
aggravation. Up one aisle, and down the 
next she went. And then, just around the 
corner, she brought up before the grocery de- 
partment’s pride and boast, the Scotch 


MAY YOU KNOW THE LONGING THAT CAUSES THE EYES TO GLAZE 
AT THE SIGHT OF THURINGER. SAUSAGE, AND THE MOUTH TO 
WATER AT THE SCENT OF CERVELAT WURST, AND THE FIN- 
GERS TO TREMBLE AT THE NEARNESS OF SMOKED LIVER 


“*S FAR'S I CAN MAKE OUT, 
WELL, 


bakery. It is the store’s star vaudeville fea- 
ture. All day long the gaping crowd stands 
before it, watching David the Scone Man, as, 
with sleeves rolled high above his big arms, 
he kneads, and slaps, and molds, and thumps, 
and shapes the dough into toothsome Scotch 
confections. There was a crowd around the 
white counters now, and the flat baking sur- 
face of the gas stove was just hot enough, 
and David the Scone Man (he called them 
Scuns) was whipping about here and there, 
turning the baking oat cakes, filling the 
shelf above the stove when they were done 
to a turn, rolling out fresh ones, waiting 
on customers. His nut-cracker face almost 
allowed itself a pleased expression—but not 
quite. David, the Scone Man, was Scotch 
(I was going to add, d’ye ken, but I will 
not). 

Jennie wondered if she really saw those 
things. Mutton pies! Scones! Scotch short 
bread! Oat cakes! She edged closer, wrig- 
gling her way through the little crowd until 
she stood at the counter’s edge. David, the 
Scone Man, his back to the crowd, was turn- 
ing the last batch of oat cakes. Jennie felt 
strangely light-headed, and unsteady, and 
airy. She stared straight ahead, a half-smile 


WOULDN'T THAT EAT YOU! 


SHE SAYS HER NAME'S MAMIE, AND SHE'S FROM CUBA, 
I ALWAYS THOUGHT 
THEY WAS DARK COMPLECTED"’ 


on her lips, while a hand that she knew was 
her own, and that yet seemed no part of her, 
stole out, very, very slowly, and cunningly, 
and extracted a hot scone from the pile that 
lay in the tray on the counter. That hand 
began to steal back, more quickly now. But 
not quickly enough. Another hand grasped 
her wrist. A woman’s high, shrill voice (why 
will women do these things to each other?) 
said, excitedly: 

“Say, Scone Man! Scone Man! This girl 
is stealing something!’ 

A buzz of exclamaticns from the crowd—a 
closing in upon her—a whirl of faces, and 
counter, and trays, and gas stove. Jennie 
dropped with a crash, the warm scone still 
grasped in her fingers. 

Just before the ambulance came it was the 
blonde lady of the impossible gelatines who 
caught the murmur that came from Jennie’s 
white lips. The blonde lady bent her head 
closer. Closer still. When she raised her 
face to those other faces crowded near, her 
eyes were round with surprise. 

“OS far’s I can make out, she says her 
name’s Mamie, and she’s from Cuba. Well, 
wouldn’t that eat you! I always thought 
they was dark complected.” 
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= LAFE BUD 
aah as : ; 
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portrait house and registers 

from Philadelphia. He studied 

bookkeeping but, not caring for 

coffee and doughnuts, he decided 

to bea traveling salesman and can 

ride with the window down. He is twenty- 

eight years old and has been married four 

times and still carries a cane and uses per- 

fume. Mr. Bud was kicked out of a hotel at 

New Paris, Ohio, last St. Patrick’s day for eat- 

ing with an orange spoon, and was recently 

blackballed out of a suit club. Mr. Bud 

lost his first position as a commercial sales- 

man for entering a charge of three dollars 

for breakfast at Switz City, Indiana, in his 
expense account. 


MISS FAWN LIPPINCUT 


ISS FAWN LIPPINCUT 

is a clever recitationist and 
trims her own hats. She is just 
mannish enough to get a seat on 
a Niagara Falls excursion or buy 
chewing gum at a cigar store. 
Miss Lippincut gets her dramatic ability 
honestly as her father tore paper for the 
first production of “The Two Orphans,” at 
Urbana, Ohio, and later wrote some credit- 
able calliope music. Miss Lippincut writes: 
“T was just a little child when father was 
struggling with his first calliope scores, and I 
can remember distinctly of seeing him work- 
‘ng on them with a sign painter’s brush. 
The notes were as large as croquet balls.” 
Miss Lippincut is the author of ‘How to 
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Hold Your Husband’s Love Thro’ the Rhu- 
barb Season,” and has sent many recipes to 
the newspapers that show marked literary 
ability. 


CONSTABLE PLUM 


ONSTABLE NEWT 
PLUM is one of those 

rare characters whom nature 
sometimes raises out of most 
inhospitable soil. Mr. Plum 
was born in 1845 on a fertile farm in the Mad 
River valley near Pickreltown, Ohio. After 
exhausting the rude educational facilities at 
hand young Plum was dispatched to a famous 
Western college where his astounding pole 
vaults bewildered his classmates. Leaving 
thisinstitution splendidly equipped he entered 
the Cincinnati Law School where he finished 


-in fine form. With only a surplus of some- 


thing over two thousand dollars he started 
out at the age of thirty to make his way. 
Being a man who could drink or leave it 
alone he soon found himself in Indiana 
working as a common field hand, saving his 
earnings through the day and playing pool 
at night. Finally wandering over into 
Brown County, of the same State, Mr. Plum 
struck an off year and was nominated and 
elected constable, an office he has been re- 
elected to for many years without interrup- 
tion. So it will be seen that after battling 
with all the hardships and vicissitudes of life, 
which are so often the common.share of the 
world’s greatest celebrities, Mr. Plum has 
emerged triumphant. 

During Mr. Plum’s many years of service 
as constable he has only been thwarted once. 


Abe Martin’s Neighbors: By Kin Hubbard 


A goat muff was recently stolen from the ice 
cream parlor of the Little Gem restaurant. 
Taking up the scent Mr. Plum followed it to 
the livery stable where he became confused. 


PROF. CLEM HARNER 


ROFESSOR CLEM HAR- 
NER is the organizer and 
director of the Brown County 
Silver Cornet Band which plays 
on the slightest provocation. 
Mr. Harner was identified with 
many of the earlier minstrel shows and talks 
most entertainingly of having been poisoned 
on canned corn twice and of once walking 
home from Albuquerque, New Mexico. He 
has shaken hands with William Jennings 
Bryan three times and, during the last cam- 
paign, he and his band serenaded ex-United 
States Senator Albert J. Beveridge fat a 
hotel at Vevay, Indiana. On this occasion 
Mr. Beveridge appeared at his window and 
dispersed the players with a neat speech on 
child labor of twenty-one words. 


MISS TAWNEY APPLE 


ISS TAWNEY APPLE first 
attracted public attention 
through her snappy contributions 
to various poultry journals and her 
many invaluable hints to farmers 
were eagerly sought after. She 
is the real type of the literary woman, af- 
fecting a bulky appearance, caring little or 
nothing for her hair and eating raw onions 
on Sunday. Following are a few choice 
examples of her power as a writer: 


A farmer may keep his finger nails looking 
up to date by polishing them with ground 
pumice stone. It should be applied at least 
ten times a day with an orange wood stick. 


Never force rhubarb. It will get ripe soon 
enough. 


A slice of egg plant makes a dandy sink 
stopper. 


The farmer that goes to town to play pool 
because it’s too wet to plow gathers no moss. 


Chewing gum loses its strength when left 
exposed on the plow handle overnight. 


In making apple butter select only the 
largest turnips. 
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When a farmer’s wife cuts his hair she 
should be careful to scald the crock before 
putting it back in the spring house. 


The farmer boy that joins the navy to see 
the world might just as well go to the work- 
house to learn broom making. 


A farmer should never wear celluloid cuffs 
while playing croquet. The rattle disturbs 
the other players. 


A farmer should either cut out his whiskers 
or spaghetti. 


UNCLE NILES TURNER 


NCLE NILES TURNER 
was one hundred and 
three years old last November, 
and has never reported a con- 
ductor. Heretains his faculties 
to a marvelous degree and can remember when 
tomatoes were poison and derby hats were 
lined like coffins. When in a reminiscent 
mood Mr. Turner is highly interesting and 
rejoices in recounting the Treaty with Red 
Jacket and Charles Dickens’ stopover at 
Bellefontaine, O., en route to Sandusky, where 
he was to lecture the following week. Mr. 
Turner claims that he once had a chance to 
buy the land where Indianapolis now stands 
for seven dollars but the owner did not have 
change fora ten. Although Mr. Turner once 
read a president’s message and also brought 
the first organ to Brown County, Indiana, he 
is generally respected. 


PROF. ALEX. TANSEY 


VERY now and then we meet 
a fellow in some honorable 
walk in lifethat was once admitted 
to the bar, and Prof. Alex. Tan- 
sey, the subject of this sketch, is 
a notable example. Mr. Tansey 
attended law school at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and was licensed to trim in 1906. One month 
after he began to practice he was found in 
his office unconscious from cold and hunger 
and induced to accept a position as teacher 
in Brown County, Indiana. During the 
evenings he reads a little medicine and at 
vacation time he hangs paper. Mr. Tansey 
also has the exclusive rights for three coun- 
ties to sell the Peerless lightning rod. Pro- 
fessor Tansey’s side whiskers belong to the 
last shaggy remnant of a once popular pas- 
time on the North American continent. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Fred B. Smith 
Charles F. Stevens 


Mrs. Daniel Williams 
Lay Brother “foseph Dutton 


Dr. L. O. Howard 


FRED B. SMITH 


= OU painted me black, but not half 

as black as I am,” confessed a 

soldier in the camp at Chickamauga 

during the Spanish-American war. 
There were 65,000 soldiers in Chickamauga 
at that time, rusting with impatience to get 
to the front. A man got up before a crowd 
of them one day and began to talk. He had 
a book in his hand. The book was the Bible 
and the man was Fred B. Smith. He didn’t 
put on any airs in particular. He had huge 
bushy brows and hair that for blackness and 
bristle would make an Esquinau pale with 
envy. His eyes looked level and unflinch- 
ingly into the eyes of men about him with- 
out boldness and without timidity. His 
features wore a half smile and a look 
that seemed to say ‘Now, boys, don’t try 
to fool me, I know all about you: but I 
like you just the same and I have something 
to say that will do you good.” In the 
nine weeks that he was there he swayed 
soldiers by the thousands. 

And no wonder. Fred B. Smith is the 
most expert lay preacher to men in the 
English speaking world. He has belted 
the globe. He has talked to men in four- 
teen different countries. His name on 
the windows and his presence on the 
platform will bring more men together in 
more different cities of the United States on 
Sunday afternoon regularly, year in and 
year out, than any other name and presence 
in the United States. For twenty-one years 
Smith has been doing this sort of thing. He 
is known from Coast to Coast. Young 
Men’s Christian Association workers put up 
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the sign ‘““Smith is Coming;” they name the 
place and date, and then prepare to take 
care of the results. The largest meeting 
place will be filled to overflowing. 


Smith was brought up on a farm in South 
Dakota. In 1887 he entered the Association 
work, throwing into it his tremendous vi- 
tality and power with men with such effect 
that in 1898 he was made Secretary of the 
International Committee. In 1899, as a 
member of the Committee, he campaigned 
the Associations of North America, holding 
conferences and evangelistic meetings in each 
city, organizing Bible classes, and every- 
where inspiring young men. Smith doesn’t 
coddle his auditors. He talks to them 
straight of right living. As a preacher he 
doesn’t rant. His methods are quiet ones. 
He waits upon God. And while he waits, men, 
and mostly young men, by the hundreds 
will rise and ask to be prayed for, or stand 
and confess a new born faith in Jesus 
Christ. Somehow, when he takes hold of 
your hand you feel that he is just the 
squarest, keenest, sanest man you’ve ever 
come in contact with. 

As for organizing genius, it is Smith who 
has conceived and pushed the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement, the most com- 
plete and varied program of religious activi- 
tics with reformative connotations ever as- 
sembled. And he has been genius enough 
not only to conceive the plan, but to 
get it going. The International Sunday 
School Association with its marvelous 
ramification of sub-organizations that 
reaches to the last Sunday School in 
the most obscure corner of the coun- 
try, the denominational men’s Brother- 


by Marr 


FRED B. SMITH 


The most expert and experienced lay preacher to men in the world. “The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment,”’ which he heads, is to begin a campaign this month which is to move across s country in four parallel 
lines, reaching every city and hamlet 


MRS. DANIEL WILLIAMS 
For forty-one years she has been keeper of an important light on the Great Lakes at 


Harbor Point, Mich. 


hoods that are hitching on to the mighty 
Niagara of masculine force in the church 
which for generations has simply been flow- 
ing over the falls, and the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
its magnificent equipment and its thousands 
of trained experts in work among men, have 
all hurried into alliance with the plan. 

The first movement in the campaign be- 
gins in October of the present year, when 
four teams of eight specialists each, gath- 
ered from all over the Anglican world, 


Her husband, who preceded her as keeper of the light, was 
drowned one night in 1870 while trying to rescue a shipwrecked crew 
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begin eight-day 
campaigns, moving 
across the country 
in four parallel 
lines, until the 
ninety chief cities 
of the United 
States have been 
thoroughly fired 
with the plans 
which the Move- 
ment involves, each 
city having pre- 
viously pledged it- 
self to repeat the 
campaign with all 
of its adjuncts with 
workers taken from 
its own religious 
forces, in from 
twenty to thirty 
tributary cities, 
these cities to re- 
peat it in surround- 
ing towns and those 
towns to repeat it 
again until the last 
village, hamlet and 
farmhouse in the 
United States has 
felt the pulse of 
this ancient Gospel 
in modern panoply. 

The purposes of 
the Movement are 
the preaching of 
righteousness, the 
inculcation of a 
more modern and 
more Christian 
ethical standard, 
the presentation of 
Jesus Christ asasal- 
vatory force in the 
personal lives of 
men, the reviving 
of the churches and 
readjustment of their working methods to the 
needs of the day, a special appeal to boys and 
instruction to all churches and church work- 
ers in the best ways of organizing for the 
permanent carrying on of work among boys, 
training methods for special work for Bible 
School and for social service, even to 
the point of the making of a survey under 
the direction of experts with the inev- 
itable political and civic reconstructions 
which would follow. 

When social workers like Jane Addams, 
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Edward T. Devine, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Graham Taylor, 
and Charles Stel- 
zle join with a 
dozen other leaders 
of the same promi 
nence in its endorse- 
ment, it is time to 
call such attention 
to the Movement 
and the man who 
leads it that all 
people may be | 
forcefully informed ! 
of this new cloud 
upon the horizon. 

P. C. MCFARLANE. 


MRS. DANIEL 
WILLIAMS 


RS. DAN- 
IELWIL- 
LIAMS 
for forty- 
one years has kept 
Little Traverse Bay 
light, out at the end 
of that point which, 
curving like an arm 
in the blue waters 
of Lake Michigan, 
forms the deep 
haven of Harbor 
Springs. In the 
summertime Har- 
bor Point has the 
loveliness and 
charm that attach 
to the first of those 
beautiful resorts 
that are strung 
around the Bay 
from the Point to 
Petoskey. But in 
early spring and in those months of the 
fall and early winter when the sailors still 
brave the treacherous and angry lakes, the 
lighthouse on the wind-swept Point is a 
lonely place. Summer visitors to this region, 
the “resorters” as the natives call them, 
who go to see the lighthouse, find Mrs. Wil- 
liams a quiet, mild-faced woman, with her 
own pride in the lighthouse, the burnished 
lens and the sand about it where little but 
sea grass and creeping charlie grow. Some- 
thing about the house, with its boxed-in 


CHARLES F 

Superintendent of the Workhouse in Toledo, Ohio. 

Whitlock of Toledo to carry out the idea that all workhouse prisoners should not 
be treated as criminals, because many of them are merely victims of poverty 


hgrapi by Nichoson 
. STEVENS 
Appointed by Mayor Brand 


porch overlooking the waters, the white paint 
renewed with a maritime constancy, and all 
the snug contrivances for comfort, have the 
suggestion of a ship, so that one is not sur- 
prised to learn that Mrs. Williams’ family 
have all been sea-faring, or at least lake- 
faring folk—we shall need a new word when 
the Great Lakes are discovered and someone 
with imagination sees the romance and beauty 
in them—and she herself says that she 
never feels lonely when she can see ships and 
water and hear the plaintive cry of the gulls. 
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Mrs. Williams lived in northern Michigan 
not only in the pioneer but in the savage 
days; she saw the first settlers build their 
cabins, and she lived in them when they were 
covered with the heavy snows of the awful 
winters of that region. She has heard the 
wolves howling around the cabin at night, 
she has seen fights with the Indians, she has 
known perils by land and perils by sea—or 
perils by lake—and she has experienced the 
joy that came when the Indian postman 
broke the stillness with mail from the outer 
world, or some French voyageur, pushing on 
westward from Mackinac, stopped at the cabin 
and whiled away an evening with old chan- 
sons. From northern Michigan she went to 
Beaver Island, where her husband was given 
charge of the lighthouse that guards the 
beautiful horseshoe harbor of Beaver Island. 

“Many nights,” said Mrs. Williams, 
“when a gale came on, we could hear the 
flapping of sails and the captains shouting 
orders as the vessels passed our point into 
the harbor, seeking shelter from the storm. 
Our harbor full of ships looked like a little 
city with its many lights. We could hear 
the sailors singing as they raised the anchors 
in the early mornings. One dark and stormy 
night we heard the flapping of sails and 
saw lights flashing in the darkness. Aship was 
in distress. After a hard struggle she reached 
the harbor and sank, and then—’”’ The 
story halts, for Mrs. Williams’s husband, in 
his efforts to rescue the crew, was drowned. 
For three days the storm raged, but the 
new-made widow, though weak from sorrow, 
remembered the light. Each day she crept 
up the winding iron stairs and trimmed the 
lamp. And she discharged this duty until 
the Government learned of her predica- 
ment. Uncle Sam then appointed Mrs. Will- 
iams keeper; that was in 1870 when it was 
not usual for a woman to fill such positions, 
but the Government was wise enough to know 
that the wife, who even in the very valley of 
death could remember others and keep the 
harbor light for them, was to be trusted, and 
from that day to this, Mrs. Williams has 
kept the lights, first on Beaver Island and 
now at Harbor Point. OCTAVIA ROBERTS. 


CHARLES F. STEVENS 


HARLIE STEVENS, superintendent 
of Toledo’s workhouse, is a sort of 
denatured Falstaff. He copies the fig- 
ure with wonderful fidelity to detail, 

but has managed to exclude Sir John’s faults 
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without any loss of lovability. A circus man 
all his life—a happy-go-lucky follower of 
fortune in many lands—he went into office 
without the slightest knowledge of the *‘crim- 
inal problem” or “police methods.” That was 
exactly why Brand Whitlock appointed him. 

No one is often in a workhouse from other 
cause than poverty. The sentence of the police 
judge is generally alternative—a certain num- 
ber of dollars or a certain number of days. 
Those with money to pay the fine go free 
those without money go to prison. Inso- 
much as Mayor Whitlock does not believe 
that involuntary poverty is a crime, he holds 
that all work house inmates should not be 
treated as criminals. In order that this idea 
might be carried out, he looked about him 
for a superintendent without ‘copper blood”’ 
in his veins. Charlie Stevens was further 
removed from a policeman than anyone he 
knew, so Charlie got the job. 

Mr. Stevens entered upon his new duties 
with no other insignia of office than a nice 
new shave. On his first morning, as he 
walked around testing the floors with refer- 
ence to his weight, the prisoners went march- 
ing by, each man’s hands on the shoulder of 
the man in front, their feet clanking a pon- 
derous and despairing rhythm. 

“Gee!” exclaimed the new superintendent, 
turning the preternatural gravity of his big 
round face upon the carefully uniformed 
turnkey. ‘All cripples, eh?” 

““Cripples!” The man’s 
“Sure not.” 

“Well, then, what makes ’em lean on each 
other that way?” 

“Tt’s the lock step.” The turnkey said it 
very proudly. By treating the workhouse 
inmates like real convicts, and giving the 
place all the airs of a real penitentiary, he 
hoped to become a real warden some day. 

“Don’t say!” exclaimed Charlie. “T’Il bet 
it’s fine for fellows with bum legs, but I don’t 
seem to get it as the right glide for able- 
bodied men. Hey, boys. Just cut out the 
kangaroo lope and walk natural.” 

Walking into a little side room in the 
course of his exploration he came upon 
the workhouse barber carefully removing 
all human suggestion from a new prisoner. 
After watching the operation for a few mo- 
ments, he poked the scowling victim in the 
ribs. 

“Say,” he murmured, “excuse me for 
buttin’ in, but I shouldn’t think you’d want 
it that short.” 

“Want it!” exploded the man. ‘I'd like 
to know what my wantin’s got to do with it.” 


jaw sagged. 
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“Good gracious!” He turned a pained 
visage full upon the barber. ‘“‘You don’t 
mean to say you poodle these chaps whether 
they like it or not?” 

“Sure. It’s the custom to—— 

“Pass it up. Pass it up quick. Shaving 
don’t reform men. If it did we’d cut out the 
churches and build barber shops.” 

Up and down the line he went—ruthlessly 
eliminating all attempts at aping penitentiary 
punishments and discipline—atmosphering 
the whole place with his simple kindliness. 
Without prying or impertinence, he got the 
stories of the men, and without preaching and 
hectoring he helped and strengthened. When 
he walked up to a group of sweating prisoners 
in the brickyard and gravely inquired, ‘* Well, 
boys, how goes the battle?”’ not a man could 
hide his grin. Intensely human is Charlie 
Stevens—absolutely at one with his fellows— 
and it is out of this perfect understanding that 
he works more real uplift than many profes- 
sional uplifters put together. 

The Toledo workhouse comes under the 
operation of a very fair parole law that 
Mayor Whitlock succeeded in obtaining. 
And it is a heaven-sent boon to Toledo’s 
unfortunates, insomuch as the police judge— 
fine Draconian soul—considers 176 days a 
nice, light sentence for the pettiest offenses. 
Joe Mooney, the Director of Public Safety, 
sits as a parole board once a week, and 
throughout the seven days Superintendent 
Stevens works hard preparing his ‘‘com- 
mencement class.’’ Unlike the usual official 
he doesn’t look for excuses to keep the poor 
devils in jail, but excuses to let them out. 
And Mr. Mooney, unlike the usual parole 
board, doesn’t go over the case again to see 
whether the man was really guilty, but simply 
considers whether justice is best served by 
paroling him or detaining him. Thanks to 
Mr. Stevens, a “‘diploma” is rarely refused. 

And as they go out, Charlie invariably 
stands at the door and makes this touching 
appeal: 

“Got any kick comin’ on the way I treated 
you?” 

“Not on your life.” 

“Wouldn’t mind doin’ me a favor then?” 

“You bet I want to do you a favor.” 

“Don’t come back. That’s all. A crowd 
worries me. Of course, work isn’t very pleas- 
ant or profitable nowadays, but take a job 
just to oblige me. All I need to hold my job 
is just one prisoner, and I’ve got him all 
picked out. That wife beater back there just 
suits me as a sole companion. Now get to 
work—don’t drink or fight or steal. It’ll be 
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an awful mean trick if you ever come back 
here.” 

And out of the two or three hundred pa- 
roled last year—returned to useful activity— 
only four or five were “mean” enough to come 
back. Something of a lesson in this for the 
cities where the workhouse chiefly works to 
the manufacture of criminals. 

GEORGE CREEL, 


BROTHER DUTTON OF 


MOLOKAT 


“every fourth face a blot upon the landscape; had 
you visited the hospital and seen the butt-ends of 
human beings lying there, almost unrecognizable, 
but still breathing, still thinking, still remembering— 
“Tis cne most distressful country that ever yet 
Was seen.” 
—-ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


OMETHING in the heroism of renun- 
ciation always strikes an answering 
chord in the human heart. 

This is the story of Brother Dutton 
of Molokai, who for twenty-five years has 
lived among the lepers of Hawaii. Once in 
that time, as the story is told, he climbed the 
mountains back of the prison-like settlement 
where the lepers are confined, and looked far 
out to sea—and returned to his place. 

Brother Dutton came to Molokai when 
Father Damien was still alive—that father 
Damien made famous by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. When Damien’s swollen and leprous 
hands could no longer hold the crucifix the 
leadership passed on to Brother Dutton. 

A very remarkable man is this lay brother 
of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. Al- 
though most of the Roman Catholic work in 
the Hawaiian islands is in charge of Belgian 
priests, Brother Dutton is an American, 
coming, indeed, of an old New England 
family. His life up to the time he was forty 
years old was like that of tens of thousands 


LAY BROTHER JOSEPH DUTTON 
Of the Leper Settlement of Hawaii. “When Father Damien’s swollen and leprous hands could no longer hold 
the crucifix the leadership passed on to Brother Dutton” 
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of other Americans—and then, suddenly, 
came the call to renounce. He was born of 
protestant ancestry in Vermont in 1843, and 
he lived during his boyhood at Janesville, 
Wisconsin, where he was employed in a 
newspaper office. He served through the 
Civil War and for distinction in service was 
promoted to the rank of major. After the 
war, Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary of War, 
appointed him a government agent with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tennessee. 

It was here that the change in his life came 
about. The reason for that “revolt of the 
soul” is known only to a few intimate friends. 
A deep personal grief and a fancied sin 
against society suggested to this ascetic 
spirit the need for atonement. 

At Memphis he turned from the world, 
seeking refuge first in an Episcopal Cathe- 
dral; but it was not long before he had em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith, being 
baptized in 1883 under the name of Brother 
Joseph. Then he began a search for that 
religious brotherhood in which he could 
work out his religious salvation as seemed 
best to him. 
member of the famous Trappist monastery at 
Gethsemane, Kentucky, a community which 
exacts a vow of silence and where one is shut 
in by walls and forests in almost absolute 
seclusion. 

It was here that Brother Joseph is said to 
have laid the foundation of James Lane 
Allen’s story “‘The White Cowl.”’ One day 
while taking the place of one of the teaching 
brothers by the roadside he rescued a young 
lady who had been thrown by a runaway 
horse. Out of this incident, Mr. Allen wove 
his fanciful tale. The prior of the order 
hoped that Brother Dutton would take the 
final vows and so become the first man of 
American parentage to enter the monastery 
as a monk, but he longed for a more active 
life. For a time he was at the Convent of the 
Redemptionists, at New Orleans, and it was 
here that he first heard of Father Damien 
and his work among the lepers. At once he 
decided to use his life, if he might, in helping 
Damien. He closed all of his business affairs 
and started as an emigrant for San Francisco. 
He shipped for Honolulu, registering as a 
“servant’’—‘the only occupation I could 
state,’ as he explained. 

At Honolulu Ke transhipped to Molokai, 
landing at the leper settlement just at sun- 
set on July 29, 1886, and there he has been 
ever since. He assisted Father Damien 
until his death, helping him build his church 
and school, and after Damien fell ill with 
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leprosy, taking full charge of the work. Al- 
though he has been surrounded for twenty- 
five years with lepers in every stage of the 
disease, and although he has cared for them 
often in the most intimate way, he has not 
contracted the disease. A hearty, whole- 
some, sensible man with a fine gift of human 
companionship, he has made life pleasanter 
for hundreds of these pcor prisoners of 
disease. 


LELAND O. HOWARD 


For nearly two years he was a- 


N Englishman, bearing letters of in- 
troduction after the manner of his 
kind, once arrived in Washington 
on a varied quest. To begin with, 

he was chasing an earthquake. Also, he 
wished to be put on the track of an obscure 
issue of Confederate postage stamps. Fin- 
ally, he sought information regarding cer- 
tain tribal customs of the Hopi Indians. 
These matters, one by one, he laid before his 
host, a Washingtonian of long standing. 

“Earthquakes?” said the resident. ‘‘Seis- 
mology? I'd better give you a letter to Dr. 
Howard.” 

~ “Thank you,” said the Englishman. “ And 
about the stamps?” 

The other considered. ‘I think Howard is 
your man for that,” he decided. 

“And from what department shall I make 
inquiries as to the Hopis?”’ 

“T can’t do better than to refer you to 
Leland O. Howard,” returned the Washing- 
tonian with a smile. ‘You'll find him at the 
Bureau of Entomology.” 

“But, I say!” exclaimed the visitor. 
“Does your friend, Howard, know every- 
thing there is to know?” 

“Perhaps not quite,’ admitted the resi- 
dent, reluctantly. “But if he doesn’t, he 
knows the men that do.” 

Dr. Leland O. Howard, Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is an encyclopedia of 
his own branch of science, and a living direc- 
tory of every other branch. He has the 
widest personal acquaintance among scien- 
tists of any man in America; and this ac- 
quaintance extends far beyond the borders 
of his own country, into Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the remote islands of the earth. It 
began with his secretaryship of the Cosmos 
Club, which is the scientific center, socially, 
of the United States. Subsequently he be- 
came Secretary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, an office 
which he has held since 1898, and which 
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Interesting People 


keeps him in constant touch with every 
phase of progress. He has, perhaps, more 
important, difficult and technical questions 
put to him than any other man in public 
life to-day. 

Entomology had no particular appeal to 
the popular imagination when Dr. Howard 
became the head of the Bureau in 1894. Im- 
mediately he set about ‘‘connecting up,”’ in 
the popular mind, his branch of endeavor 
with the practical affairs of every-day life. 
Notoriety, or even notice for himself he has 
never sought; but shrewd newspaper men 
in Washington began to perceive, as they 
came in casual contact with him, that there 
was ‘“‘special” news of interest to be ob- 
tained from the obscure bureau devoted to 
the study of insect life. The North began to 
learn about the boll-weevil and the South 
about the gipsy moth and the whole country 
became interested in that dangerous nuisance 
now known to be eradicable, the mosquito. 
Finally, Dr. Howard, with a flash of ingenu- 
ity truly literary, damned the familiar and 
universal summer pest with the name “‘ty- 
phoid fly.” In that telling and now current 
phrase inheres more instruction and warning 
than in many tons of pamphlets. This sort 
of thing has established Dr. Howard’s re- 
pute, in this country, as an educator of the 
public. In foreign countries, however, where 
his scientific fame is of the first rank, he is 
known chiefly as a technical investigator and 
expert, more particularly in the difficult and 
obscure realm of parisitology. The list of his 
European memberships is long, and (for the 
purposes of this brief sketch) futile. But 
his standing is indicated by the fact that he 
is the only American on the International 
Agricultural Committee. 

If I were put to the test of guessing Dr. 
Howard’s occupation, at first sight I should 
say that he was a successful surgeon; and, 
for a second venture, I should guess him to be 
the head of some great business concern. In 
manner and bearing he is typically the man 
of execution and of affairs. He is robust, 
powerfully built, blunt, direct, and friendly. 
In his little office at the Bureau, he sits 
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amidst an indescribable litter of pamphlets, 
specimens, and instruments, and gets through 
an incredible amount of work. Given five 
minutes of leisure, he seizes upon his pet 
microscope and_-loses himself in his favorite 
study of parasitic insect forms, until some 
polite and inquiring expert from Japan, or a 
delegation of progressive farmers from Kan- 
sas drag him forth to answer questions. His 
notion of the millenium was once declared 
to be the time when a controlling parasite 
should be found for every insect which de- 
stroys mankind’s crops or poisons man- 
kind’s veins. 

.Two years ago Dr. Howard was elected 
president of the Cosmos Club in one of the 
liveliest campaigns ever known to that se- 
date organization. The opposition had put 
up Dr. Wiley, of pure food fame. Now, both 
Wiley and Howard are reckoned among the 
most popular men in Washington (I don’t 
mean the ebb-and-flow Washington of poli- 
ticians and millionaires, but the real Wash- 
ington that stays and works). Also, they 
are great friends. Each set out and elec- 
tioneered, tooth and nail—for the other 
fellow. Dr. Wiley is fond of boasting, with a 
chuckle, that he proved to be the better 
politician, for Dr. Howard won by half a 
dozen votes. Dr. Wiley can afford the 
chuckle, as he is now president of the club. 

There is plenty of Leland O. Howard be- 
sides the scientist. He is a man of wide en 
joyments, who plays as heartily as he works 
He swings a good club at golf and a better 
cue at billiards, and plays a sound hand of 
bridge. He is learned in music and an om- 
nivorous reader. As _ his scientific duties 
take him much about the earth he knows 
“cities and the hearts of men”—their 
tongues, too—and he can fraternize with a 
group of French laborers in a third-class 
compartment with the same catholicity of 
enjoyment that he derives from an abstruse 
discussion with a German savant. As much 
as any man whom I know, Dr. Howard lives 
up to the Terentian standard of life: noth- 
ing human is alien to his interest. 

SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS. 
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Tricks and Schemes, Block- 
ing and Interfering; the 
Art of Balking 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


Author of ‘*The Inside Game,’’ ‘‘ Watch His Arm!’? etc. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 


manlike to bowl until addressed by 

the batter. Ina logging camp it is 
sportsmanlike to kick a fallen adversary in 
the face with spiked boots. In most games 
the money must be placed before a bet 
holds, while in cockfighting a bet by word 
of mouth is binding and none is so low as to 
welch. 

The standard of sportsmanship varies 
with every sport and no fixed rule applies to 
all. Lord Eustis, when in America last sum- 
mer, saw a game of baseball. He criticised 
and declared the game marked by unsports- 
manlike acts. He was judging baseball by 
cricket standards—which is unfair. Base- 
ball indeed has the strangest code of ethics 
of any game played by men. A hundred 
things are considered “fair” in baseball 
that would be “‘ muck- 
erish” in any other 
game, yet the players, 
professional as well 
as amateurs, rule cer- 
tain things as ‘un- 
sportsmanlike” and re- 
sent them as a sports- 
man would resent the 
shooting of a fox. 

The reason for this 
difference in the ethical code of sports lies 
in the fact that baseball is a game of 
the wits quite as much as, if not more than, 
of the arms and legs, and the professional 
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PORTSMANSHIP” is a_ relative 
quantity. In cricket it is unsports- 


If a manager has a staff of tall, overhand pitchers, 
the pitcher’s box is sometimes raised over a 
foot in height to add to the angle 
of the ball in delivering it 


season is like a long military campaign. 
The things branded as “unsportsmanlike”’ 
are the bits of strategy by which one team 
seeks a trivial advantage of position, and 
one might as well accuse a military com- 
mander of being “‘unsportsmanlike” in tak- 
ing advantage of every point as to bring 
the charge against the players of baseball. 

Almost anything is ethical and proper in 
baseball that will win games except maiming 
or injuring opponents, playing for a personal 
record rather than for the team, and “laying 
down.” Professional players accept every- 
thing as “fair” and “part of the game” 
that involves the use of the wits, provided 
the opposing players have an equal chance to 
detect the trickery and turn it to their own 
advantage. 

The tricks and schemes used by major 
league players to win games and to secure an 
advantage over their 
opponents are re- 
markable to an out- 
sider, but are ac- 
cepted by the players 
without question. 
And in almost every 
case of seeming un- 
sportsmanlike  play- 
ing it can be found 
to result from some 
weakness in the rules, or from some rule that 
is impossible of enforcement. The players 
have found the weakness, and profit by it— 
and all players accept the plays as legitimate, 
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because ‘‘what’s fair for one is fair for the 
other.” To outwit; to outthink; to think 
too rapidly and to plot too deeply for the 
other fellow is the greater part of the modern 
game. Detection of the trick usually ends 
its usefulness, pro- 
vided the lawmakers 
can frame a rule that 
will prevent the rep- 
etition of the act. 
‘“‘Fixing’’ the 
grounds so as to give 
the home team the 
advantage and handi- 
cap the visiting play- 
ers is the commonest 
form of trickery, yet 
in professional ball it 
is not considered 
wrong, any more than 
a commander of a de- 
fensive army would 
consider it wrong to 
prepare breastworks 
to meet an enemy. 
The extent to which 
the fixing of grounds 
is carried is amazing. 
There probably is not 
a major or minor 
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team informed constantly what ball the 
pitcher intended to pitch, when the pitcher 
would pitch out, and what play was to be 
attempted. To do this he conveyed the sig- 
nals by means of an electrical “buzzer” 
planted in the ground 
under the feet of the 
coacher. In vain the 
pitcher and catcher 
changed signals or 
changed their mean- 
ings. Murphy seemed 
uncanny in his ability 
to understand their 
signals. Years after- 
ward I asked Murphy 
how he managed it. 
“Why those bone- 
heads,” he laughed, 
“they never seemed 
to think that if any- 
one in the clubhouse 
could see the catch- 
er’s signals he could 
see the bench. They 
would sit on the 
bench and explain the 
signals to each other 
and with the glasses 
I could see as plainly 


league grounds in the 
country on which the 
home players have 
not the advantage, 
and visiting teams 
are forced to be on 


“There is nothing more disconcerting to a batter 
than a break in the background. . . 
background is green. 


as if I was sitting 


the alert from the 
moment they enter a field to discover, if 
possible, what they are up against. 

The practice of stealing signals by mechan- 
ical means, which has been decreed almost 
a crime in professional baseball, has been 
largely employed in the past but probably 
never will be again. It is a paradox that all 
teams consider it right and proper to steal 
signals, if they can be stolen by quickness of 
eye, either by active players, the coachers, 
manager, or benchmen. Yet it is now a 
high crime to try to steal the signals by use 
of buzzers, semaphores and other devices op- 
erated by outsiders. 

I have been told many times that signal 
tipping by outsiders is an impossibility, and 
some players believe that no one possesses 
eyes keen enough to detect and interpret 
the catcher’s signals. Yet Morgan Murphy, 
an attaché of the Philadelphia club, for three 
years, by the use of powerful field glasses, 
kept the batters and base runners of that 


. The lower with them.” 
Above that is a blue sign. The New York 
Between them, not more than six inches wide, is A . L lub 
an open space. When the pitcher’s hand swings so merican League clu 
that he releases the ball on a line with the crack created a scandal 
between the blue and green, the batter is lost” only recently by steal- 


ing signals, using a 
rather clever device. There was a sign 
on the center field fence and the letter 
H was prominent in it. The cross bar of 
the H was movable and behind the sign a 
man with field glasses signaled the batters 
by turning the bar. The scheme worked for 
a time—but such trickery cannot endure 
long. The man employed to steal the signals 
happened to be a friend of Hughie Jennings, 
and he had an intense desire for the Detroit 
team to win the championship. So when the 
“Tigers” visited New York, the man behind 
the wigwag system explained it to Jennings, 
saying the system would not be used to beat 
Detroit, but would be used against other 
teams. Instead of trying to profit by this 
favoritism Jennings warned the Washington 
club and scattered the word through the 
American League. Theresult was the exposure 
of the stealing system and a scandal that re- 
sulted in orders forbidding any such trickery 
under penalty of expulsion from baseball. 
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Betraying of signals by mechanical devices 
is, however, a very small part of grounds- 
“fixing.” The very contour of the grounds 
is altered continually, so as to give the home 
team certain advantages which will suit 
pitchers’ or fielders’ peculiarities. Nor is it 
considered unsportsmanlike. One season the 
local club will run . 
to a certain type of 
pitcher, who is most 
efficient when work- 
ing at a point above 
the batter’s head. If 
a manager has a staff 
of tall, overhand 
pitchers the pitcher’s 
box is a mound, some- 
times more than a 
foot high to add to 
the angle the ball 
must take from the 
overhand pitcher’s 
hand to the plate. If 
the team has a pitch- 
ing force of short, 
underhand or side- 
arm pitchers, the slab 
is level with the rest 
of the diamond, or 
lower. 

One of the best ex- 
amples of “doping” 
grounds to favor the 
resident team was the Baltimore grounds, 
during the epoch of McGraw, Keeler, 
Kelley, Jennings and Robinson—all great 
baseball generals. The team was com- 
posed of fast men, several of them left- 
handed batters and good bunters. The 
players were extremely fast going to first 
base and they ran the bases well after reach- 
ing that vantage point. From the stands 
the grounds looked much like all other 
grounds—but they did not look that way to 
the players. The base lines and portions of 
the infield had been filled in with a concrete- 
like substance, which, when dampened and 
tamped down hard was as fast and springy 
almost as gutta percha. The first base was 
quite two feet lower than the home plate, 
second base still lower, third base just a 
little higher than second and the runners 
needed alpine stocks to come home from 
third. The pitcher’s slab was elevated or 
depressed to suit the style of the pitcher, 
center and left fields were level, while right 
field, where the clever and speedy little 
Keeler played, was at such a sharp down 
grade that when Keeler played “deep” the 


“With a man on first when the batsman hits to the 
infield and the ball is played to second base, forcing 
out the runner coming from first, he (the runner) 
is supposed, in baseball ethics, to get his body 
into the best position to prevent. the baseman 
from throwing to first base to complete the play” 
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batter scarcely could see him. The field was 
kept rough and the weeds and grass grew 
high. The visiting right fielder was all at 
sea as to which way a batted ball would roll, 
or how to reach it, while Keeler knew the 
angles perfectly and sprinted along rabbit 
tracks known only to himself. The “Ori- 
oles’”’ favorite method 
of attack, especially 
against slow teams, 
was bunting toward 
first base, the team 
being one of the pio- 
neers in using the 
bunting attack as a 
method of demoraliz- 
ing the defensive in- 
field. The bunting 
was varied by “‘chop- 
ping”; that is hit- 
ting the ball on top, 
to make it bound 
high. The hardness 
and springiness of 
the grounds made 
chopped balls bound 
to enormous height 
and the fast sprinters 
beat out scores of 
chopped balls while 
the helpless infielders 
were waiting for the 
ball to come down. 
Not satisfied with all these advantages, they 
banked up the base lines until they re- 
sembled billiard cushions, in order to keep 
bunted balls from rolling foul. 

These things were permitted, tacitly, but 
they resulted in wholesale imitations so rank 
as to interfere with the sport, and then the 
powers passed rules regulating the growing 
evil. The Pittsburg club banked up its 
third-base line and “doctored” the diamond 
in almost farcical fashion one season, and the 
National League forbade the practice, al- 
though dozens of less glaring cases are 
passed unnoticed. 

Doctoring the earth around the pitcher’s 
slab is common—almost universal. The 
rules prescribe the height of the slab, but 
they are not enforced. Some clubs change 
the height of the slab regularly and the 
pitchers keep ground keepers busy, each 
striving to get the keeper to elevate or lower 
the foot brace to the height he imagines will 
aid him. 

Few clubs attempt to gain advantage by 
lengthening or shortening the pitching dis- 
tance, although there have been instances. 
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Peculiarly enough, that is ‘‘unsportsman- 
like” in this odd code of ethics and the team 
trying it is scorned by all others. The quick- 
ness with which the trained player detects 
any shortening or lengthening of the pitch- 
ing distance also acts as a detriment to such 
work. In one case a pitcher for the Boston 
club stepped onto a slab, pitched two fast 
balls, stopped the game and announced that 
the distance was short. The umpire secured 
a steel measure and discovered that the 
pitcher’s plate had been moved forward 
twenty-two inches. The pitcher had de- 
tected the change in pitching twice. 

George Huff, leader of the perennial West- 
ern Collegiate Championship team of the 
University of Illinois, uncovered an effort 
of that kind at a rival college. He was on 
the bench while his pitcher was warming up 
and saw the curve breaking at the plate in- 
stead of in front of it, and exposed the trick, 
the pitcher’s plate being over two feet too 
near. 

Softening the infield by keeping it water 
logged, to slow up a fast team (keeping an 
infield “slow” to help out a poor fielding 
club) is resorted to regularly, yet there is a 
riot if a home team dares wet the grounds in 
order to cause a postponement of a game. 
This has been done. In fact Anson still 
claims that the Cincinnati club robbed him 
of a championship by soaking the grounds 
after a slight rain and 
forcing the postponement 
of a game which, if Chi- 
cago had won, would have 
meant the pennant. 

One of the newest ideas 
is that of ‘“‘soaping” the 
ground around the pitch- 
er’s position. It consists 
of placing some greasy 
substance in the dirt. 
When the dirt is “doped” 
the home pitchers either 
have a safe spot in which 
to rub their perspiring 
hands, or carry dry dirt in 
their pockets. The luck- 
less visiting pitcher reach- 
ing down to grab a hand- 
ful of dirt, finds his 
pitching hand greasy and 
has trouble in controll- 
ing the ball. This trick 
grew so general that pitch- 


ers resorted to carrying pumice stone and batter could hit 


sand in their pockets, then it was aban- 
doned because it did not profit anyone. 


Showing how the pitcher, pretending to 
back up the first baseman on a throw 
from the shortstop, interferes with the 
base-runner by passing in front of him, 
impeding his progress 
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One club, fearing a great spit-ball pitcher, 
filled the dirt around the pitcher’s position 
with a burning substance, knowing that he 
would convey it to his mouth in wetting the 
ball. 

“Doping” the ball, a practice which grew 
general after the discovery of the spit ball, 
has been frowned down as unfair. It grew 
to be a disgusting evil before it was sup- 
pressed. The players themselves regard 
changing the balls or using unfair balls as 
radically wrong. There have been cases of 
players getting “live” or “dead” balls into 
play, but such trickery is considered as bad 
as cheating at cards among the reputable 
players. This evil was remedied by the 
adoption of a uniform ball in each league. 
The manufacturer vouches for the balls, and 
each is inspected and then signed for, not 
by, the president of the league. 

Discoloring the ball is a common practice, 
but the custom has been legislated against 
until it is passing away. ‘The object, of 
course, is to make the ball black on the 
theory that the batter cannot see the dark 
ball as well as he could a white one, but ex- 
cept on dark, cloudy days this makes little 
difference. On such days, when speedy 
pitchers are working, usually every player 


.on the infield is armed with licorice, or some 


other blackening substance, and the new 

balls are blackened within a minute after 
they are thrown into play. 
The use of backgrounds 
which help or hurt the 
eyesight of the batters is 
well known and on prac- 
tically every grounds in 
the country the back- 
ground in center field is 
painted a soft olive green, 
which is judged the best 
to see against. Some 
weak-hitting teams, know- 
ing their own inability to 
bat, use confusing color 
schemes on the _ back- 
ground to handicap the. 
heavier hitting visitors 
and make all batters look 
alike. 

The Chicago White Sox, 
which never was a hard- 
hitting club, had grounds 
on Thirty-ninth Street 
on which, players aver, no 

.300 per cent. The hitting 
on that grounds for years, both for the home 
team and the visitors, was the weakest in 
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the major leagues. The background was 
responsible, a row of varied colored bleachers 
filled with moving spectators, confusing the 
batters. The condition helped make the 
White Sox pitchers the greatest in the coun- 
try. The team 
moved to a new 
grounds with a 
green batting 
background. It 
began to hit bet- 
ter, and its great 
pitchers began to 
be batted harder, 
although even on 
the new grounds 
the background 
is faulty. 

There is noth- 
ing so disconcert- 
ing to a batter as 
a break in the 
background— 
which may cause 
him to lose sight 
of the flying 
sphere for per- 
haps a twentieth 
of a second as it 
speeds toward 
him. Thatisthe g 
condition on the 
White Sox park 
now. The lower 
background is green. Above that is a blue 
sign. Between them—not more than six 
inches wide—is an open space. When the 
pitcher’s hand swings so that he releases the 
ball on a line with that crack between the 
blue and green the batter is lost. Half a 
dozen of them lost sight of the ball late last 
year and were hurt, Meloan seriously. 

There was one inventive minor league 
manager who attempted something new last 
season. He has a changeable background, 
dark green when his- players were batting 
and a glaring brilliant, yellow-green when 
the other fellows were trying to hit. The 
scheme was abandoned when the umpires 
threatened to report him, although no rule 
forbids it. His trick was varied by another 
Western manager who placed a movable disc 
in the shape of a sign on the center field 
fence. The disc was a neutral green in color, 
and formed, seemingly, the best possible 
kind of background. When his own men 
were batting the disc remained stationary, 
while as soon as the visitors came to bat a 
boy, stationed behind it, turned it quickly 


time, 133 seconds. 


15% seconds. 


A. Ty Cobb’s record-breaking course around the diamond 
with no men on bases, made in Chicago, October, 1908; 


Estimated distance, 408 feet. 

. Ty Cobb’s path in running the bases with the basemen 
in position, forcing him to take the outside track. . Time, 

Estimated distance, 476 feet. 
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just as the ball was pitched. The batters 
could not understand what confused them. 
They saw the ball as if through a blurred 
haze. Some one on the bench ultimately 
detected the trick, and the exposure of the 
scheme called a 
stiff rebuke from 
the league to the 
manager, who dis- 
claimed all re- 
sponsibility. 
Later it was al- 
leged that two of 
the players in- 
vented the de- 
vice. 

The hitting of 
batters with 
pitched balls is 
entirely proper 
and ethical in 
professional base- 
ball —under cer- 
tain conditions. 
The rules forbid 
batters taking 
first base when 
they purposely 
permit them- 
selves to be hit 
by pitched balls. 
The rules also de- 
fine clearly where 
the batters shall 
stand, but these rules are dying, if not dead 
letters, because it is extremely difficult for the 
umpires to enforce them. The best batters are 
those who ‘“‘crowd the plate,” that is, who 
stand as near the plate as the rules or the 
umpire will permit and lean over the corner 
of the rubber to make it difficult for the 
pitcher to pitch across that corner without 
taking a chance of hitting the batter. 

The players recognize the fact that the 
lines of the batters’ position are obliterated 
within a few minutes after a game starts and 
that the umpires practically are helpless to 
enforce the rules or to tell, while watching 
the course of a pitched ball, whether or not 
the batter steps over the line. So it has be- 
come part of the unwritten law of the game 
that the pitcher may ‘“‘bean”’ (that is pitch 
at the “bean” or head) any batter who 
“crowds” in order to drive him back from 
the plate. It is ethical under the players’ 
code to hit and to injure any player who 
persists in encroaching upon the forbidden 
ground, and the batters themselves recognize 
this danger and accept it as part of the game. 
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They argue that, if they takea chance of serious 
injury, they are entitled to whatever batting 
advantage they may gain. It is considered 
good sportsmanship not to complain if hurt. 

The same odd basis of understanding ex- 
ists between base- 
men and base 
runners. If the 
runner or the 
baseman “takes a 
chance” of injury 
to himself, then 
he is entitled to 
whatever advan- 
tage he may gain. 
The runner al- 
ways is entitled 
to “the line,’’ 
and must begiven 
a clear path to 
the base except 
in cases in which 
the baseman is 
compelled to 
block the line in 
order to field or 
catch a ball. If 
the baseman steps 
across in front of 
the runner totake 
a wide throw, 
theoretically the 
runner must turn 
out and permit 
him to make the 
catch. Again the impossibility of deciding 
whether or not it is necessary interfered 
with the working of the rule. Under the 
unwritten rules of the players, the one who 
weakens and dodges a collision is the loser, 
while the one who is daring enough to risk 
injury to himself is entitled to the benefit, 
regardless of the rules. The player who is 
willing to risk the greatest damage to him- 
self naturally becomes the best base runner. 

Much of this appears unsportsmanlike— 
yet it is not viewed that way by the players. 
They regard the game as one of nerve and 
daring as well as of speed, skill and brains— 
and stand ready to reward the daring ones. 

One of the commonest forms of inter- 
ference, and a play distinctly “unfair” and 
“unsportsmanlike” in almost any other 
game, is the kind of interference used in 
“blocking a double play.” Yet in profes- 
sional and in amateur and college baseball 
the players have accepted it as legitimate, 
and it is considered good playing and good 
sportsmanship to block the fielder—almost 
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Positions of playersin the infield while the batsman is 
making a home run; their intention being to 
delay him in every possible way 
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as much so as blocking in goal at soccer. 
Any manager in the country will rebuke a 
player if he fails to block an opponent. The 
only provision is that the runner must not 
“make it too raw.” The play is permissible 
really as a re- 
ward of clever- 
ness. 

With a man on 
first when the 
batsman hits to 
the infield and 
the ball is played 
to second base, 
forcing out the 
runner coming 
from first, he, (the 
runner) is sup- 
posed, in baseball 
ethics, to get his 
body into the 
best position to 
prevent the base- 
man from throw- 
ing to first base 
to complete the 
play. If he does 
it so cleverly as 
to raise a reason- 
able doubt as to 
his intentions, the 
play is permit- 
ted, in spite of 
the fact that the 
rules give the 
baseman the right to make the play un- 
hampered, and state that the runners shall 
be called out in case of interference. If the 
player bungles, throws up his hands, bumps 
or catches the fielder, the interference is 
allowed. They base their argument that the 
violation of the rules is right on the ground 
that all have an equal opportunity. 

It is not the intent of the rules that base 
runners shall be blocked off bases by the 
basemen using feet and legs to hold them 
away until they can be touched. Yet block- 
ing has become one of the recognized arts 
of the game and every baseman is supposed 
to block off the runners at every opportu- 
nity. No infielder is considered competent 
unless he is able to “block” well. 

Four fifths of the injuries of players result 
from blocking. The player who blocks, risks 
getting cut with the spikes of the runners, 
and the runner is conceded the right to “cut 
his way to the base,” as Cobb remarked last 
fall he was compelled to do. Both runner 
and baseman risk injury, and neither com- 
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plains of the result unless, as in some cases, 
one uses foul means. 

Making the runner take a wide turn in 
rounding bases, bumping the runner just 
hard enough to throw him off his stride, and 
crossing in front of him just close enough to 
make him shorten his steps, are considered 
legitimate. It is remarkable how little pres- 
sure is required to unbalance a runner who 
is turning a corner at full speed. Just a 
touch will send him staggering, and even to 
step toward him throws him off his stride, 
and frequently losing even one step results 
in an out or prevents a score. 

Few baseman permit a runner to pass 
their station without 
making some effort to 
delay him and unless 
the umpires are 
watching closely the 
interference will be 
serious. The only 
justification of this 
they give is that they 
take a chance of be- 
ingseen. Ifthey inter- 
fere so cleverly as to 
deceive the umpires, 
all right. If they are 
caught the runner 
is advanced. 

Ordinarily a runner 
circling the bases 
without interference 
runs from four hun- 
dred and ten to four 
hundred and twenty- 
five feet, because he 
is forced to run from 
base to base in arcs. 
But when he hits a home run in a real game 
he is fortunate if he can make the circuit 
without running four hundred and seventy- 
five feet. ; 

Ty Cobb, who probably is the speediest 
man circling the bases that ever ran the dis- 
tance, loaned his wonderful speed to some 
experiments last year. Cobb ran the bases 
on the Chicago National League park in 
October, 1908, timed by three watches at 
thirteen and one fifth seconds, establishing 
a record. His run that day was marvelous 
in that he took every base in exact stride and 
lost extremely little ground in making the 
turns. Last year Cobb did some sprinting 
on the bases to establish a basis of time and 
distance for me. We placed the regular in- 
field in position and Cobb started, each man 
acting exactly as he does when Cobb hits a 


When the runner is attempting to score from third 
after a fly has been caught in the outfield, the 
shortstop tries to delay him by crossing his path 

on the pretext of backing up the catcher 
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home run. The result was that he ran four 
hundred and seventy-six feet in fifteen and 
four fifths seconds, and not one of the in- 
fielders did anything that an umpire would 
analyse as “interference” although he actu- 
ally was interfered with five times before he 
reached the plate. 

The moment Cobb started the first base- 
man “covered” the bag, standing on the in- 
side corner, to make Cobb pass back of him. 
This compelled him to swing far into right 
field before straightening for second base. 
He approached second base with the second 
baseman running ahead of him to reach the 
bag. The baseman stopped on the bag, as 
he is entitled to do, 
and forced Cobb back 
of him, compelling 
another outward turn, 
and the shortstop was 
in his path, getting 
out just in time to let 
him pass. The short- 
stop then started for 
the plate, ostensibly 
to back up the catch- 
er, but really to pass 
in front of the runner 
again. The third base- 
man was “anchored” 
on the base, forcing 
Cobb to swing out 
onto the grass, and 
when he reached the 
dirt again homeward 
bound the shortstop 
crossed directly in 
front of him, and 
made him shorten his 
steps to avoid actual 
contact; from that point home he had no 
interference, except that the catcher was 
two feet on the third-base side of the plate, 
and in a game would have blocked the 
runner had he been forced to slide. 

The basemen merely took the full limit of 
their “rights” under the rules and made 
Cobb “take the outside track.” They gave 
the outfielders two additional seconds in 
which to get the ball back to the plate. 

Each one of the infielders interfered 
artistically. Failure to calculate to a step 
their own speed or the speed of the runner 
means actual interference and in “‘crossing” 
in front of runners the professional player 
reveals the nicety of his judgment of time 
and pace. The pitcher is supposed to cross in 
front of runners going to first basefrequently on 
pretense of backing up the baseman on throws. 
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All this is interference, of course, but it 
places a premium upon skill, cleverness and 
quick-wittedness. Occasionally the trick re- 
acts. There was a nice exhibition of this 
iast summer in a game at Philadelphia. 
Doolan, of the Phillies, was trying to go from 
first to third on a base hit. Tinker, seeing 
the umpire’s attention was directed else- 
where, started to cross in front of Doolan 
and throw him out of step. Instantly 
Doolan, seeing that he probably would be 
out at third, changed plans. Tinker saw it 
too and started to leap out of the way. 
Doolan grabbed him, bumped him, rolled 
over and leaping to his feet ran toward the 
umpire claiming interference. The umpire 
had turned just in time to see the mixup and 
he promptly called Doolan safe and allowed 
him to reach third. And Tinker, who fights 
for every point, said not a word. He gave 
Doolan credit with acting too rapidly for 
him. 

Tommy Leach had a habit, when he was 
playing third base, of standing on the bag 
when a runner was trying to score from third 
on a fly to the outfield and yelling at the 
umpire, ‘‘Watch his feet! Watch his feet!” 
thereby ordering the umpire to see that the 
runner did not start before the ball was 
caught. All the time Leach would be setting 
himself to grab the runner’s belt and hold 
him just an instant to check his start for the 
plate. He worked it so often and so well 
that opposing players were angry. One day 
Del Howard, now manager of the Louisville 
team, reached third base with one out. The 
batter lifted a short easy fly to Wilson, one 
of the best throwers in the league. It was 
3 to 1 Wilson would throw Howard out at 
the plate if he started, yet Howard poised in 
sprinting position as if to take the chance. 
Leach at once prepared to give the belt a 
jerk. Wilson caught the ball. Howard 
leaped—and the belt was left in Leach’s 
hand while Howard claimed interference 
and it was allowed. Howard, knowing 
Leach might give his belt a jerk, had un- 
buckled it and allowed it to slip off. 

The runner trying to score from third base 
on a fly catch is expected to start before the 
ball is caught. It practically is impossible 
for the umpire to tell within a step or two, 
whether the start is made before the ball 
actually strikes the fielder’s hands. Every 
runner, therefore, is expected, not only by 
his own manager and teammates, but by 
the opponents, to gain the advantage of a 
step or two—possibly eight feet. The best 
runners state they watch the ball until it is 
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about fifteen feet from the fielder’s hands, 
then turn and start. They all admit it vio- 
lates the rules, but they consider it legitimate 
to gain a step, since if they watched until the 
ball hit the fielder’s hands they would lose 
one, and “what’s fair for one is fair for all.”’ 

But perhaps it is in balking that the odd 
ethics of baseball are best shown. For thirty 
years the baseball lawmakers have been try- 
ing to increase base running and to evolve 
some rule that will prevent pitchers from 
balking, that is, making deceptive motions 
to lure the runners into making a premature 
start from the base. They have not suc- 
ceeded. The balk to baseball is what the re- 
bate is to interstate commerce. Rules have 
been made so stringent that it would seem 
that the pitchers must be helpless, yet in the 
major leagues no pitcher is considered really 
competent until he has perfected a “balk 
motion” which, while warranted to make all 
runners ‘“‘hug first” or start at the wrong 
time, must be one that the umpire cannot de- 
tect. The pitchers work for hours at a time, 
day after day, striving to cultivate some 
peculiar motion of the arm, shoulder, or body 
that will deceive base runners without being 
detected by the umpires. The famous balk 
motions of Clark Griffith, “Hoss”? Radbourne, 
Nick Altrock and Mattie Kilroy were all 
achieved the same way—just a slight forward 
tilt of the body and a scarcely perceptible 
“hunching” of the pitching shoulder. If 
any one of them could get an umpire to 
stand directly behind or in front of them, 
they balked as they pleased, deceived the 
base runners with every motion and yet the 
umpires could not see even the slightest mo- 
tion. The double umpire system, which per- 
mitted the umpire to stand at one side of 
them made balking harder, but still men like 
Walsh, Ford, Mathewson and many of the 
left handers balk steadily. 

There are, on an average, forty actual 
balks made in every major league game, yet 
the number of balks called in the two major 
league seasons hardly will average one hun- 
dred, which is a tribute to the skill of the 
pitchers at beating the rules. 

Peculiarly enough a great many of the 
“balks” that are called are not balks at all. 
In fact, I doubt if the umpires see any except 
the rankest kind of balks—which are mostly 
accidents. When they call a balk, they judge 
from the actions of the base runner, rather 
than from the motion of the pitcher, that a 
balk has been committed and they find the 
pitcher guilty on circumstantial evidence. 

The greater part of the sharp practices 
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and seemingly “unsportsmanlike” plays 
really are the result of weaknesses in the 
rules and the refusal of the players to handi- 
cap the smart and speedy players down to the 
level of the mediocre brains and bodies. 
One may regret that the morality of the 
game is not higher—but if, for instance, 
the ethics of cricket prevailed in baseball, the 
game would lose much. What would an 
American “fan” say if the first baseman 
politely sidestepped a runner and allowed 
the ball to go to the stands rather than 
handicap him in reaching the base? Or if a 
shortstop sidestepped to permit a runner 
to slide to second, rather than block him? 
Still it is cheering to know that every year 
baseball advances in real sportsmanship. 
Tricks common fifteen years ago now would 
bring censure upon any player. Every year 
the players improve their standard of de- 
meanor on the field, and it is not noticeable 
that the game has been emasculated. Gradu- 
ally the players are adapting the game to the 
public’s standard of fair play. For, after all, 
the public makes the standard, and even the 
wildest American “fan” revolts if his team 
resorts to unfair and unsportsmanlike tactics. 
There was a pretty instance of this on the 
Polo grounds in 1908 when the New York and 
Chicago teams met to play off their tie for 
the pennant. 
Perhaps the maddest, wildest, most fren- 
zied fan in all that host of violent partisans 
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was a well-known actor. This actor secured 
part of a seat in the press box and during the 
early stages of the struggle he raved and 
raged. He shouted, howled, almost wept. 
Reporters tugged at his legs and swore 
wildly at him. He walked on their hands and 
danced on telegraph instruments, seeing only 
the players. Behind him hundreds of men 
were raving almost as wildly. Chicago was 
leading, but in the middle of the game the 
Giants had runners on second and third, one 
man out and a base hit meant a tied score, 
perhaps victory and the pennant. The 
crowd went insane—and the actor made the 
ravings of John McCullough sound like the 
prattle of an infant. The batter swung and 
a weak foul fly floated back toward the 
stand. Kling trotted back and stood, face 
to the stand, waiting for the ball. In that 
instant some wild person hurled a pop bottle 
full at the Chicago catcher. Another threw 
some other object at Kling’s head. The 
bottle whistled past his face, the other object 
grazed his arm. The ball dropped into 
Kling’s hands. 

The moment the bottle was thown a roar 
of anger and a storm of hisses swept the 
stand. The actor, leaping onto the desk 
screamed, facing the crowd: 

“Just for that I hope New York loses.” 

There is little danger of lack of sportsman- 
ship wrecking the game when the patrons 
have that kind of love for fair play. 
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OMES stand in slumber. 


The Street Lamp 
By William R. Benét 


Sleep broods shadowingly 


In this deserted street’s far-vista’d night, 
Save only where a little mortal light 
Sheds on the pave its careful boundary, 
And shines a kindly host to each degree 
Of city wraith, where wan street shadows plight 


Strange troths. 


Lost footsteps echo and unite 


In a refrain that seems a threnody. 


The sweet low laughter of a girl’s first tryst, 

The sob of homeless poverty, faint cries 

Struck dumb,—loud Folly, Mirth the satirist !— 
In silence once again Fate’s byway lies. 

Brave little star, dawn pales, and through the mist 


Sadly you wane. 


How sad, and oh how wise! 


An Appreciation of 


H. G. Wells, Novelist 


By Mary Austin 


Author of ‘The Land of Little Rain,’’ etc. 


A new serial novel by H. G. Wells entitled “MARRIAGE” 


begins in the November number of this magazine 


HE very ancient conception of a 
genius as one seized upon by the 
waiting Powers for the purpose of 
rendering themselves intelligible to 

men has its most modern exemplar in the per- 
son of Herbert George Wells, a maker of amaz- 
ing books. It is impossible to call Mr. Wells 
a novelist, for up to this time the bulk of his 
work has not been novels; and scarcely accu- 
rate to call him a sociologist, since most of his 
social science is delivered in the form of 
fiction. 

There are people who call him a Socialist, 
and that, with some definition, is what Mr. 
Wells calls himself; there are others who call 
him a revolutionist; but, under whatever cap- 
tion, he is distinguishedly a maker of books, 
informing, vitalizing, indispensable books; 


and when one attempts to account for the 
range and variety of Mr. Wells’ product, the 
first inescapable inference is that behind them 
is a man of broad and specific learning. 

It is not possible, by naming the schools 
where he has been educated, to give any no- 
tion to an American audience of the quality 
of Mr. Wells’ scholarship. He is not, as we 
understand it, a University man, but so far as 
his learning relates him to his time, better 
educated than most University men dare 
profess to be—a scholar of human conditions. 
Chiefly, besides finding out how the things 
that are came to be, Mr. Wells’ preparation 
for his work consists in living. 

He has lived, not episodically nor by proxy, 
as so many literary men tend to do, but con- 
sciously and actively, for forty odd years. 
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How many American men one knows who let 
their wives and children do half their living 
for them! But Mr. Wells has done his own 
living, which probably accounts for his hav- 
ing done so much of his own thinking. At 
any rate he has never clouded his genius with 
the obscurations of an “Art Atmosphere.” 

All the time I knew Mr. Wells in London 
I never persuaded him to speak but once of 
Art. 

“An artist,’ said he, “has nothing to do 
with success; neither must he concern himself 
whether he is read by one or one million; he 
must just do his work.” And Mr. Wells has 
demonstrated that, if an artist does that sin- 
cerely, success will have much to do with 
him. 

The first book of Mr. Wells to attract 
attention in America, though it was not his 
first writing, was “The War of the Worlds,” 


published in 1808, the first of a group of sin-” 


gular but irresistible romances in which Mr. 
Wells, by anticipating the bent of scientific 
discovery, or by deflecting it slightly from 
its present course, created an original back- 
ground against which he worked out the so- 
cialistic remedy for the economic disorder. 
It was just here that the Powers seized 
upon Mr. Wells. The pressure of economic 
discontent in England, so much greater than 
the home-bred American can realize, the 
chafing of regenerative forces against the 
social superstitions (conservatism is the 
stately word for it, but really there is a lot of 
it on a par with the objection to sitting down 
with thirteen at table) produced the electrical 
conditions which demanded a man as the 
medium of discharge. No doubt Mr. Wells 
was primarily a novelist, but then and for a 
long time the social forces were too much for 
him. All through his earlier work the artist 
can be seen shaken in the teeth of the Social 
Consciousness. Even in his latest work, “The 
New Machiavelli,” it runs neck and neck 
with the story until the reader is left a little in 
doubt which of the two had the better of it. 
But in 1900 Mr. Wells wrote “ Love and Mr. 
Lewisham,” and gave the first intimation of 
what his work might become when he had 
subordinated the reforming impulse to the sim- 
ple mastery of human life. “Love and Mr. 
Lewisham” is the story of a very usual young 
man and the struggle of his ambitions and 
egoisms with the mating instinct. It is so 
satisfying as a story that it is not until a long 
while after reading it you discover that what 
Mr. Wells has been saying all the time is that 
it is only our disordered social system that 
sets the mating instinct at war with a man’s 
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personal development. The real trouble 
with Mr. Lewisham was not that he was in 
love or ambitious, but that he found it diff- 
cult to make a living. That, in one way or 
another, is the crying difficulty of Young 
England, and none sees more clearly than 
Mr. Wells the relation of all our so-called 
immoralities to the economic condition and 
the impossibilities of remedying one without 
correcting the other. 

' Socialism is Mr. Wells’ remedy, but it must 
be understood that his particular brand of it 
is not so much a system as a state of mind; 
a kind of awareness, a realization of the pain 
of social maladjustment in the farthest, least 
little toe of the social organization. Earlier 
in his career Mr. Wells was active in the 
society of Fabians, and the various tentative 
measures by which the growing pains of social 
discontent manifested. But of the theory of 
Socialism as it exists now in England he says, 
“Tt has gone up into the clouds and the 
practice of it into the drains.’’ Those who 
are interested can find the best explication of 
Socialism as it appeals to Mr. Wells as a 
“plain human enterprise” in ‘‘The Misery of 
Boots,” first published as a Fabian tract. It 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion, on read- 
ing it, that you are some kind of a Socialist 
yourself. 

Mr. Wells is the most contemporaneous of 
writers. He has more and more sensitive 
tentacles laid along the lines of growth of 
Modern England than any other writer, and 
they outreach the budding tendency by so 
much as makes his work hopeful. When 
Mr. Wells writes about a no more striking 
person than a draper’s clerk bicycling for 
a holiday, you perceive not only how he came 
to be just there in the social order, but also 
how he might have been bettered in the mak- 
ing. In this Mr. Wells differs from his con- 
temporaries, Mr. Galsworthy, who leaves the 
reader under the impression that things are so 
bad that something ought really to be done 
about it if anybody only knew how, and Mr. 
Bennett, who sets you wondering if it ever 
occurred to him that anything could be done. 

In nothing is this contemporaneous char- 
acter of Mr. Wells’ work so notable as in his 
acceptance of the machine. Gears and co- 
herers, radioactivities and the powers are 
as much a factor of Mr. Wells’ world as 
pounds, shillings and pence. They are part” 
of the communicating medium. That is, per- 
haps, why he is able to make them pass cur- 
rent in his tales as no other, not excepting 
Mr. Kipling, has done. Mr. Kipling’s feeling 
for machinery is the feeling of a poet, it comes 
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alive for him, presents itself as personality; 
but Mr. Wells’ feeling is of a man stretching 
himself and realizing to the full his extended 
capacities and powers. 

His motors and aeroplanes are the swift 
feet and the wings of a man, and somehow 
Mr. Wells convinces you that it is not in the 
least surprising for a man to be possessed of 
such conveniences, or even of others much 
more remarkable. 

The quality of Mr. Wells’ work is uneven, 
which is perhaps natural to the earlier stages 
of an artist’s development, but it is of increas- 
ing humanness. In ‘‘Tono Bungay,” his most 
successful novel, the story of the rise and 
decline of a patent-medicine millionaire, it is 
possible to forget for whole chapters that the 
author is writing in England of Englishmen. 

The locale of the story is never actively 
a protagonist except in the presence of the 
ladies. Barring the accent and a difference 
in taste in neckties, it is possible to find most 
of Mr. Wells’ men in Indiana, but his women 
are all Englishwomen. There is sometimes 
a touch of the method of Balzac in the sense 
Mr. Wells gives of having got to the bottom 
of his male characters; there is nothing left 
in the crucible. But it is conceivable that of 
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his women the best of them might have 
known the novelist better than he knew 
them. But Mr. Wells is an avowed feminist, 
and has been active in the dramatic struggle 
now going on in England for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and this failure of the world- 
touch in the delineation of femininity might 
very well be due to the fact that women 
themselves are not yet molded to the world 
type, but retain longer than men the stamp 
of their particular environment. It is the 
possibility that Mr. Wells may be able to pass 
even this limitation that gives the fillip of 
interest to his forthcoming novel, “ Marriage,” 
which is to begin in the November AMERICAN 
Macazine. If he can lift the subject out of 
little London, into the universality achieved 
in “Tono Bungay,” he will at the same time 
raise himself to a citizenship in the world of 
human understanding not attained by any 
Englishman since Mr. Dickens, and by few 
before him. 

It is because Mr. Wells exhibits possibilities 
of doing just this thing that he is so well 
worth watching. There is no writer to-day 
who gives his readers such a satisfying sense, 
by the mere delight of attending to him, of 
having participated in a social solution. 
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The Foundations of a Sky-scraper 


By John S. Reed 


HASTLY the pit with thousand-candle flares 
Sharp as a sword,—white, cold and merciless. 


Bared to the world, the rock’s swart nakedness,— 


Shadows, and mouths of gloom, like dragon’s lairs. 
Thunder of drills, stiff spurting plumes of steam,— 
Shouts and the dip of cranes, the stench of earth,— 
Blinded with sweat, men give a vision birth, 
Crawling and dim, men build a dreamer’s dream. 


Clamor of unknown tongues, and hiss of arc, 
Clashing and blending; screech of wheel on wheel,— 
Naked, a giant’s back, tight-muscled, stark, 
Glimpse of mighty shoulder, etched in steel. 

And over all, above the highest high, 

A phantom of fair towers in the sky. 


“On Strike” 


A Collection of True Stories 
By 


Mary 


Field 


DITOR’S NOTE:—4 few months ago, in Chicago, forty thousand women and men, girls, 
boys and little children suddenly dropped their needles and thread, their chalk and shears, and 


refused to make clothes. 


The garment workers were on strike. 


No walking delegate called 


them out; no labor organization drilled them. It was a people’s movement, deep-seated, leaderless ; 
marked by all the folly, all the heroism, all the childlikeness, all the grandeur of a peasants’ revolt. 


UT of the back room a fat, loose- 
jointed woman, jiggling a baby in 
her arms, came toward me. 

“Mrs. Wolfsohn not home,” she 
began. ‘She go by the tracks for a little coals. 
I gives care on the childrens. Them two’s 
mine.’ She pointed to two little kinky heads, 
just visible above the kitchen table, who were 
taking turns drinking from a cup of tea. 
“The other five’s Mrs. Wolfsohn’s.” 

“Mr. Wolfsohn is on strike yet?” 

“Oh, sure!” 

“He won’t go back?” 

“How? Why,no; he’ll stick. You see, 
he must to stick, ’cause he ain’t out just 
for hisself. You see, it’s so with a strike; 
we poor people is like two horses hitched 
together, pullin’ a load. The bosses puts 
even so much on the load they think we can 


to’pull. They gives us just so little oats, 
just so little rest. So we pull. Sudden we 
fall. We cannot to pull more. ‘Get up!’ 


says the boss. We lie still. ‘Give us more 
oats, more rest,’ we say. ‘No,’ says he, 
‘it’s a strike!’ We say, ‘Take off from the 
load.’ He swear; he whip; he call the po- 
lice; he say, ‘Get up and pull.’ He wait 
long time cause he think like this—‘ Pretty 
soon we get hungry.’ We wait. Then ‘he 
say: ‘Quick, I must to get to market. I will 
give you little more oats, little more rest.’ 
So we gets up together. We falls together 
and up together, and ev’ry time we falls, we 
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falls farther up the hill, and each time we 
get a little more oats, a little more rest. 
Say, my man says that the load we’re pullin’ 
wouldn’t be so hefty if the boss wasn’t set- 
tin’ on the top. Excuse me, that’s his way 
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of speakin’. 
“What's a Dell?” 


In the back room the children had fornied 
a circle and were swaying slowly about. 

“A farmer in a dell; a farmer in a dell; 
high-ho the dairy-o, the farmer in a dell,” - 
one of the children chanted dully, out of 
tune. Listlessly, the children circled and 
circled, moving like slightly animated bags 
of rags. 

“They don’t get enough to eat—them 
poor childrens. Strikes is fiercest on women 
and childrens. You ought to see the crowd 
by the expensary. I’m tellin’ my husband 
that a strike’s a good thing f’ doctors and 
undertakerers. Yes’m, I am.” 

The chanting had ceased. The children 
did not seem to have enough energy to finish 
the game. One of them came toward me and 
eyed me solemnly, and in the stare of that 
baby’s face I seemed to see the face of all 
workingmen’s children, asking the eternal 
why of existence. 

“What’s a dell?’ I asked her, wondering 
what conception of “rocks and rills and 
dells” a tenement child had. 


‘On Strike’’: By Mary Field 


“Adel? That’s a gurrl’s name. Give me 
a penny.” 

The mother in charge slapped the child’s 

face. 
_ “F’shame on yourself! You. schnorrer 
(beggar)!’’ Then, as the child began to whim- 
per, the neighbor said in a tone pitched only 
a little lower than the child’s whine: “It’s a 
shame how, when yer anxious and worried 
all the time, yer ain’t got no time to learn 
yer childrens manners. Seems like, when all 
yer thinkin’ is as what’s goin’ into yer child’s 
stomach, it don’t seem so awful important 
as what comes out of their mouths. A strike 
is sure hard on mothers and childrens. A 
man now can always go to a “free lunch,” 
and it ain’t so bad on young people as can 
get other jobs. But mothers and childrens 
can’t do nothin’ and they must stay to home. 

“Mrs. Wolfsohn wasn’t always like this, 
livin’ this here way—eight of them in three 
tiny, little rooms. She had a swell place, 
five rooms, before the strike; with em- 
broid’ry pillows and a silken quilt. But 
when her husband couldn’t pay the rent, 
they got convicted (evicted), and they sold 
everything—the quilts and underwears, the 
furnitures, all her embroid’ry what she 
brought with her out of Russia. It’s the 
truth I’m sayin’, that last week come on so 
bad with the gas shut off, that she pawns 
her weddin’ ring as she was married with 
twelve years. She was cryin’ ’bout that, 
poor thing, but children’s crys is loudern 
mother’s. You know how it is yourself that 
a mother would drag out her hairs for her 
childrens to eat. And they’s many as pawns 
their feather beds, and moves closer up on 
account of this strike.” 

“Where do they all sleep here?” 

“Well, excuse me, but four of them sleeps 
in the one bed with the father and mother, 
and the baby sleeps in the buggy. The old 
grandfather sleeps there,” indicating a rick- 
ety bed-lounge whose broken springs were 
covered with pieces of quilt. “He’s an old 
man and like’s not will die pretty quick 
now.” She seemed to ask pardon for the 
old man’s continued existence. ‘But he 
ain’t much trouble and he don’t eat much. 
He’s oyer by the Schul (synagogue) now, say- 
ing prayers. I suppose they’s lots of old 
mens as is prayin’ for the strike to be over; 
it gives the poor things something to do.” 

She lighted a candle and set it on a shelf. 
It’s pale flicker lighted up a picture of George 
Washington beneath a gay American flag. 

“You burn candles?” 

“Yes, since they shut off the gas ’cause 
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the bill ain’t paid. So she buys candle-ends 
in the market. They’s a man there as buys 
the ends off churches.” 

I started to go. “Come to-morrow and 
excuse me for talkin’ so much. We’ll get 
along all right.” 


Cheering Up Husband 


Not far away, down the alley, lived the 
Rubensteins. Mr. Rubenstein, a little hol- 
low-cheeked Jew, opened the door. A tiny 
boy clung to his leg as if he feared being 
shaken off. 

“Sure, I’m on strike! Ain’t everyone? 
I make my good livings when I work, every 
week $12, $14. Been in the trade now ten 
years. ‘The Mrs. Rubenstein is in there,” 
pointing to the bedroom off the kitchen. 

“Ves, she’s sick.” 

I went into the bedroom. At first I could 
not distinguish the yellow face of the sick 
woman from the musty bedclothes. Gradu- 
ally, a face, wrinkled and crisscrossed, seemed 
to gather out of the folds and creases of the 
pillow. I thought she was sixty years old, 
but she told me she was thirty. Very softly 
she spoke. I had to bend down to hear her. 
Eggs she said she needed; and milk, meat, 
and air. And the fumes from the soft coal 
were bad for her. 

Her husband folded his arms on the foot 
of the bed while tears dropped onto the 
tumbled bedcovers. On his coat a little 
red and blue button gleamed—the Union 
button—for which tiny speck of color, with 
its great symbolism of brotherhood, he had 
been on strike for three long months. 

The sick woman pulled me down toward 
her again. ‘‘Say,” she whispered, “I’m 
blindish. Tell me, does the child look sick? 
I won’t ask my husband; he might go for a 
scab then, and he musn’t work till they all 
goes. A curse on the scab!” She raised a 
skeleton hand. Her husband, a weak little 
man, sobbed. 

Quickly she comforted. ‘Oh, we'll get 
along all right now. There’s the charities, 
though we ain’t came to that yet. And Sara 
will work. I takes her out of school and she 
goes for to learn neckties. That’s four dol- 
lars a week if she’s workin’.” 


The Italian Who Dressed Like a Sport 


Mr. Ferella’s home was near by. Mrs. 
Ferella and four little Ferellas had just come 
from Italy. Want and distress met them 
at the threshold of their new home. They 
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dared not apply for aid for fear of depor- 
tation. 

In a spotless little kitchen, the kitchen 
which Mr. Ferella had furnished for his wife, 
we talked over the strike. 

“You bat you life, I no go back. The 
padrone (landlord), he maka me so much 
trouble. Allatime knock on door and say: 
‘Giva de mon for de rent!’” He talked on, 
now in Italian to his wife, now in broken 
English to me. Suddenly he stopped, put 
his hand to his neck and felt of his shirt 
band. Tears gushed to his eyes. 

“T notta shave; gota no coll. I shama 
myself. ’ Fore deesa strike, I dressa myself 
just so lika ’Mericana, de collar, de necktie. 
Fixa myself so fine, jes lika sport. I go by 
de grocerie; de grocerie man he say ‘Gude 
morning, Mr. Ferella.’ I go by de padrone; 
he say, ‘Gude morning, Mr. Ferella.’ Now 
de grocerie man, he no speak; de padrone, 
he no speak. I gotta no shave; no coll. I 
shama myself.” 


The Whole World Akin 


When I looked at the rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes of Goldie and Theresa, finishers 
on coats; when I heard their young laughter; 
when I saw Joe and Sam, cutters, swelling 
about and at the same time trying to look 
unconscious that the occasion had titled 
them ‘‘chairman” of their respective shops; 
when I watched big Polish Michael play the 
mouth organ in the back of one of the strik- 
ers’ halls for a group of boys and girls to 
dance by—I realized that the strike did not 
press heavily on youth. 

“Ain’t he a_ swell fellow!”’ whispered 
Goldie. “You know them cutters used to 
be so stuck up in the shop. They wouldn’t 
speak to a finisher. Now  everybody’s 
speakin’ to everybody. You know in the 
shop, we’se all fightin’ so, and usin’ bad lan- 
guages, we are so jealous one to the other; 
but now since we’re strikin’ and talkin’ on 
how it all is, how it don’t make no difference 
how youw’re Jew or Crisst, or a padder or cut- 
ter, it’s all the same, and how we got to 
stick to one another or bust, it’s—it’s grand 
now. You got so many more friends!” 

In forty-three halls the forty thousand 
met, and, whether the strike itself was 
radical or not, the counsel of the speakers 
sounded strangely conservative. Almost two 
thousand years ago a leader of the people 
in Galilee used the same terms in addressing 
the working people. “Bear ye one an- 
cther’s burdens,” and ‘Know ye not that 
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ye are brothers,” and “No man liveth to 
himself.”” In forty-three halls in nine lan- 
guages the words most repeated, over and 
over and over, were “brotherhood,” “‘soli- 
darity,” “unity,”  ‘“‘self-sacrifice,” “the 
child.” 

Down from the halls came the people: 
women with shawls held tight under their 
chins; men worn and haggard with toil; 
spruce young fellows and wide-eyed girls; 
heavy-jawed peasants and keen little Jews. 
And their faces all shone with a purpose, as 
did the face of Moses when he came down 
from Mount Sinai. 

Many wonderful things took place in the 
halls. The young boys and girls met on a 
common footing, met freely, met under 
wholesome circumstances. There was love- 
making in the corners, there was holding of 
hands, there were whispers and appointments. 

“So it always happens with a strike,” said 
the County Commissioner of Marriage Li- 
censes; “it means many marriages. The 
peeple’s ‘got a holiday! They can make a 
little honeymoon! They have a little spare 
time for luf!”’ 

Over in the Italian hall, the place looked 
like an “Old Home Picnic.” The Italian 
men who worked during the summer on the 
railroad construction were there; the moth- 
ers, ‘‘home finishers,” were there with their 
babies; black-eyed little children ran in and 
about. They all gossiped and lunched, told 
stories of the old country, and saved coal on 
their separate hearths by being together. 
It struck me as rather queer that people had 
to go out on strike in order to have a little 
leisure in which to play, to visit and to cul- 
tivate the sweet, friendly side of life. 

In many of the halls orators developed. 
Dumb men became silver-tongued. Mere 
boys spoke as ones “having authority,” and 
shy girls, children they seemed, swayed audi- 
ences of rich and poor, cultured and illiterate. 
It was the blossom time of youth, when 
stunted and starved intellectual vigor was 
suddenly forced into rich fruition. 


The I*uneral of a “ Martyr” 


“T will tell you something, brothers, which 
you will say impossible to a civilized coun- 
try that is like America situated,” said an 
earnest speaker, addressing a large group of 
Bohemians. ‘‘ You must excuse my hollering, 
but in regard for this big hall I must holler. 
One of our sisters is dead. She died on ac- 
count of her lungs when she was out selling 
papers for the strikers. To-morrow her 


‘fA STRIKER IS DEAD!”’ 


The streets were filled with snow. Many people were without coats; shoes were worn through the soles’. » 


funeral is, and we should all turn ourselves 
out to show her how great our sympathy is.” 

And they, and hundreds of others, turned 
out by the thousands. As the endless stream 
filed slowly by the coffin, shriveled Italian 
women crossed themselves and cried aloud. 
Big, unsentimental men had tears in their 
eyes, a girl fainted, and flippant young men 
were grave. Then eight strong men, Poles 
and Lithuanians, Jews and Gentiles, Cath- 
olics and Protestants, bore on their shoulders 
through the streets the white casket of the 
little Jewish garment worker. Buried in 
that white casket with their “martyr” were 
the prejudices, the hatreds, the intolerances 
of a thousand years. In the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death man learns that all people 
are one. 

‘°Yaint no more’n right that you and Miss 
E representin’ The Vomans Thrade 
Union Leg, should march behind the corpse,” 
said a self-appointed, officious little master 
of ceremonies, leading us to the front. 

“March by fours! Go yourselves by 
twoz!” he commanded, as he ran frantically 
up and down the lines of disorganized, strag- 
gling marchers who paid no heed whatever 
to his martial orders. 

The streets were filled with snow. Many 
of the people were without coats; shoes were 
worn through the soles. All along the line 


of march men on the sidewalk took off their.’ 
hats, and the women in the windows bowed 
their heads. Street cars waited, and team- 
sters reined in their horses. Groups of little 
boys and girls huddled on the curb and whis- 
pered, ‘‘A striker is dead!’ Their little faces 
were solemn. 

There was no music, no dirge, no tolling 
of bells. Even the tramp of feet was muffled 
by the deep snow. Now a sob, now a cough, 
now a whispered command given in Yiddish, 
or Polish, or Italian. The shadow from a 
cross on the spire of a Catholic church and 
from a “Sholem David” on the peak of a 
Jewish temple fell athwart the silent pro- 
cession with its symbol of unity at its head. 

“T tell you vot I seen by dees strike is 
beyond subscription,” declared a German 
woman. “Ofer and ofer again our Herr 
Pastor say we are brudders, but seems like 
we are not till we be. I haf seen Jews in 
Christian churches mit one eye, and Cathol- 
ics in Protestants mit der odder. Ist vun- 
derful!” 


The Story of the “ Martyr” 


The night of the funeral I heard the story 
of “the martyr,” as they all called the dead 
striker; told me by a sixteen-year-old girl 
as she sat on the edge of the bed in the tiny 
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windowless room where she and her chum 
boarded. 

“When I hear for sure thing a girl striker 
is dead, I lay on the bed cryin’ like every- 
thing. And then Anna, my chum, she lays 
on the bed cryin,’ and we both cry together 
so, on the bed. I don’t know the girl, but I 
feel so sorry that I must to cry. Oh, she was 
a poor girl, poorer’n we, an awful poor girl, 
and when I think on how it is with poor girls, 
I can’t help from cryin.’.. She lives in one 
little room, no fire, no clothes, just stickin’ 
out for the Union, and when she was sellin’ 
papers for the benefit on the street, she take 
such a cold, and she ain’t got no doctor, no 
medecin or nothin’ till she’s worse. Then 
comes a doctor, but he ain’t so good ’cause 
he ain’t a professor. Well, he kills her, of 
course, but he can’t help it. And so when I 
was thinkin’ on how she was stickin’ for us 
girls, I and Anna was cryin’ for that poor 
girl as we ain’t never seen. 

“Then sudden I stop cryin’ and I say to 
Anna: ‘For why dowecry? Ain’t she better 
off’n we! She ain’t cold; she don’t have to 
buy no winter underwears; she don’t have 
to worry for the eats; she won’t never go 
scabbin’. She’s lucky, lucky more as we.’ 
And Anna says ‘Sure, she is.’ And then we 
both say ain’t it a foolishness for to cry for 
some one as is luckier’n we. So we get 
dressed and we goes out on Halsted Street 
and we looks on nickel show pictures and 
mill’n’ry windows.. Honest, I ain’t been to 
a nickel show in nine weeks, and I’m for- 
gettin’ how they looks! 

“‘T heard she had a swell funeral, some- 
thing grand. I says to Anna like this: ‘Hon- 
est to God, Anna, it’s better to die stickin’ 
to the Union than it is to go scabbin’!’ You 
might as well be dead as go scabbin’, ’cause 
you ain’t got no friends no more nor nothin’, 
and you ain’t respected in the neighborhood. 
But this here girl what’s dead, everybody’s 
respectin’ her so. If I’d had underwears and 
shoes I’dgonetothefuneral. ’Tain’tno more’n 
right. Didn’t she die stickin’ for us girls? 

“Say, if I was her boss and I read on the 
papers how it stands with her, I’'d be so 
ashamed of myself. That’s the truth, I’d be 
so ashamed that I couldn’t eat nothin’, cause 
really then you come to think on how it is, 
you can see for yourself how it is the boss as 
really kills her.”’ 

“Tda,” I said, “the boss perhaps would 
like to be kind. But he can’t. Each is try- 
ing to beat the other.” 

“T s’pose so.”’ She reflected a moment. 

“T s’pose it’s like with us. We try to get 
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the most done than some one else; to sew 
faster’n some one else, so’s no one will get 
our jobs off’n us. That’s mean, too.” 


“ Somethin’ Cheerful wid ‘fokes”’ 


The reading room over in the public park 
was full of boys and girls, wriggling around 
in their seats like a lot of little worms. 

“They come here to read, or to pretend 
to read,” said the attendant. ‘They say 
it’s ‘fierce’? home. You know that anxiety 
makes a mother cross and fretful. The chil- 
dren come here to read now because their 
parents won’t let them take the books home 
with them for fear of something happening 
to the book and a fine being incurred. Life 
has gotten down to the penny! In all the 
children’s clubs there has been a perceptible 
falling off of membership. Parents haven’t 
one or two cents for the child’s dues. 

“And it isn’t only the children who throng 
the library! The main library building 
downtown is a rendezvous for the strikers. 
Not a seat to be had in ‘the reference room! 
Habits of reading and study are acquired in 
a period of enforced leisure, and a foreign 
people are becoming acquainted with Amer- 
ican history and with American institutions. 
The attendants say they cannot supply the 
demand for books on these subjects. 

“ And over in the Art Museum the crowds. 
are enormous on the free days—Italians by 
the score, groups of little working girls, and 
people who never had time to go before or 
were too tired on Sundays. I heard of one 
young man who looked longingly at Millet’s 
“Skylark” and then asked the attendant 
where he could get a print of the picture. He 
wanted to buy one after he went back to work. 

“They say that the foreigners are igno- 
rant. Why, they don’t have a chance to be 
much else! But a strike certainly demon- 
strates that they are hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness. It’s the way a man 
spends his leisure that proclaims what man- 
ner of man he is!”’ 

She swept her vigilant eye over the wrig- 
gling room. 

“See that little Solly in the corner. He 
came into the library to-day and asked me 
for ‘somethin’ cheerful wid jokes,’ adding 
that ‘pa’s on strike and ma’s fierce cross, and 
the baby’s cryin’ all the time.’”’ 


The Trail of Blood 


Part of the trail is stained with blood. It 
is recorded in police registers, in court pro- 
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ceedings, in the bitter memory of those who 
were beaten and bruised. The daily violence 
to a man’s soul of a low wage, the deterio- 
rating effectof long hours of exhausting speed, 
the slow poison of festering irritations for 
which there had been no normal outlet, all 
found sudden expression in violent attacks 
upon the property of the employers and upon 
the persons of those who were loyal to them. 

A “scab” became a thing of loathing—a 
leper, a heretic. They regarded him much 
as the poor, shivering patriots of Valley 
Forge regarded the Tory adherents to the 


STRIKE DID NOT PRESS HEAVILY ON YOUTH 


King. Those who remained at work were per- 
suaded by threats, by intimidations, by vio- 
lence to join the ranks of the workers. In 
the dead of night, homes were entered and 
scabs dragged from their beds and beaten. 
The houses of landlords who evicted strikers 
were plastered with signs. Gentle girls with 
kind eyes and soft voices suddenly sprang 
tigerlike upon women who worked, upon 
police who guarded, and scratched and dug 
their nails into their enemy. Acids were 
thrown, plate glass windows shivered, ma- 
chinery wrecked, mobs hooted in front of 
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SCARRED BY MANY BATTLES 


the factories. A secret night committee of And to all this violence of the mob, the 
young “terrorists” prowled after dark, police, hired like Hessian troops, responded 
spreading alarm more by their dire threats with like brutality, often provoking quarrels 
than by any actual fulfillments. for the love of a fight; and because they had 
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“BY DAY HE PULLS BASTINGS AND BY NIGHT IE 
READS DARWIN” 


-unlimited power on their side, they became 
more inhuman, more bloodthirsty than the 
mob. Innocent boys and men were shot to 
death, heads were split open, women and girls 


were clubbed and beaten, pedestrians were 
trampled under the feet of plunging horses. 
In the municipal courts, records rolled up 


of arrests, of fines, of sentences. 
743, 


Seven hun- 
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dred and eighteen arrests, fifteen per cent. of 
them young women; 109 held for violence. 
Foreigners they were, recently come from 
lands of oppression, young, passionate, ex- 
citable. 

They were taken into court, there to meet 
for the first time the American system of 
law proceeding. “Jury trial,” they repeated 
the minute the door of the courtroom opened. 
“Jury trial.” And those words, whether 
spoken by Lettish or Slav, by Pole or Italian, 
became the ‘‘open sesame’”’ to the hall of jus- 
tice. From lands of the despotic Roman 
law these foreigners had come. Back .of 
them lay a grim memory of tyrannical police 
courts, of scant justice and arbitrary deci- 
sions. In their adopted country a trial by 
their peers was accorded them, and upon 
the foreign population of the city dawned a 
vision of America’s wider liberty. 


The Public's Interest 


Not a silent witness to the struggle was 
the public. Again and again the public spoke. 
It spoke through its churches, through its 
women’s clubs, through its labor organiza- 
tions, through its legislative bodies, through 
jts press and through private citizens. 

“This is our battle!” said the trade unions. 
That was all they said, but from the first week 
of the struggle, plumbers, carpenters, hodcar- 
riers, painters, miners, printers, factory work- 
ers, the toilers of the city and country, stood 
unflinchingly between the forty thousand 
garment workers and starvation. From four 
centrally located stations they distributed 
twenty-two carloads of rations—tons of 
beans, of rice, of oatmeal, and coffee, of mac- 
aroni and herring; hundreds of thousands 
of loaves of bread. 

Clearly and simply spoke the women of 
Illinois. The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, representing 150 bodies, and the 
Illinois Suffrage Clubs, unanimously endorsed 
the strike and sent the strikers aid. This 
was indeed a new voice, the woman’s voice, 
in industrial disputes. These women knew 
practically nothing of what the strike was 
about; many came from small towns and 
rural communities. They were -sheltered 
women, home women, unacquainted with the 
actual conditions of the working world, but 
they said: “Simply because we are mothers, 
becausé we are home folks, because we are 
women, we-wish to-protést against conditions 
which seem to make motherhood a sorrow, 
childhood bitter, and the maintenance of a 
decent home a growing impossibility. For 
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centuries we have been silent about these 
matters, but we are finding ourselves. You 
men, you who have so long run the world 
and made its laws without us, you are going 
to listen in the future to what we, the mothers 
of the race, have to say about the world in 
which we and our children live.” 

And the churches spoke; all too feebly, 
too indecisively it seemed, for institutions 
founded in memory of a Carpenter, yet here 
and there its words rang clarion clear. 

In scores of churches, in many pulpits, the 
garment workers themselves told the story 
of the human cost of the production of 
clothes. Is not the body and soul of the 
worker more than raiment, they asked, and 
what shall it profit a city if it clothe the 
whole world and lose the health and happi- 
ness of the workers? The people down in the 
pews listened eagerly. For the first time 
they realized that back of each process in the 
making 6f clothes was a human being like 
themselves. And it took 150 of them to 
clothe one usher! Over the pockets and 
seams, the collars and flaps, the linings and 
hems, the fingers of 150 men and women 
and little children had raced and torn with 
frantic speed. Lo, Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed by his slaves in so wohderful 
a manner as was the very sexton! of the 
church by the modern garment workers. 

Down from Springfield came a senatorial 
committee, clothed with the authority of 
the State to investigate the cause of the 
strike, to bring about peace and to find if 
possible a solution for- industrial deadlocks. 

To appear before its secret sessions, the 
State subpcenaed employer and employee, 
demanding that records, minutes, file cards, 
and correspondence be brought before the Ju- 
dicial tribunal of the people. (Was a man’s 
business really his own?) 

The employers stated their side. They 
would not concede; they would not arbi- 
trate. ‘There is nothing to arbitrate,” 
they said. ; 

“Forty thousand people say that they 
have something to arbitrate but that you 
refuse to meet them,” said Senator Henson. 

“‘We have nothing to arbitrate,” replied 
the employers with quiet dignity. They 
restated their position. “We will adjust 
shop conditions and wages with individuals.” 

“But you yourselves are organized in an 
Association of Tailors in order to achieve 
collectively . what ‘is impossible to achieve 
individually.” 

“Nevertheless we will deal only with in- 
dividuals.”’ 


On Strike’’: By Mary Field 


“But are the terms of contract equal be- 
tween the owner of the means of livelihood 
and so perishable'a commodity as a day’s 
labor? Can a little foreign girl, or an old 
Italian woman, a hungry man, or an anxious 
father make a just bargain with his em- 
ployer? Is not the employer of necessity 
precluded by the stream of competitive pres- 
sure from effectually resisting the prompt- 
ings of self-interest?” 

“Nevertheless we will deal only with in- 
dividuals.” 

Back to the State capital went the law- 
makers, with their records and volumes of 
testimony. Senator Henson said: “Your 
committee finds that, by means of a card- 
index system kept by the clothing manufac- 
turers, men employed in the clothing indus- 
try are absolutely boycotted and blacklisted 
and prevented from securing employment 
in any of the ‘Association Houses,’ and that 
frequently men are given no reason whatever 
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for the notations and characters placed upon 
said cards or indices; and that as a result of 
this condition existing on the part of the 
manufacturers, they are absolutely able to 
control the wages paid to any person in their 
employ. Your committee is of the opinion 
that there should be a criminal prosecution 
of this unlawful combination of manufac- 
turers by the attorney general of the State 
on charges of conspiracy. 

“ And as for the future: Arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes, a minimum wage below which | 
society feels it indecent to let people live, an 
increasing surveillance of industry by the 
State, an eight-hour, day for women who 
must work, the abolition of ‘tenement home- 
finishing—these are the measures we will 
consider and seek to embody in legislation. 
We will make it possible for you manufac- 
turers to be human in the conduct of your 
business,” 

So the strike bore fruit in a public revela- 
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tion of a system long known and familiar to 
the workers. 

In a tiny home of three rooms, with a 
widowed daughter and two grandsons, lives 
an old gray-haired philosopher. By day he 
pulls bastings and by night he reads Darwin. 

“We're moving right along,” he said. 
“Every strike makes me more cheerful. 

“When I was a little boy, six years old, I 
used to pull bastings. Now I am an old man, 
a child again, I pull bastings. Such a change 
have I seen in the trade! I worked in a Lon- 
donsweat-shop. Terrible! Terrible!”’ He put 
his bony hand knotted with rheumatism over 
his eyes as if to shut from sight the memory 
of those days. “‘We were slaves! I earned a 
few shillings a week, four shillings if I worked 
fast. They put me in the corner where it was 
dark because I had a child’s bright eyes. 
There I sat for years, ten, twelve, sixteen 
hours a day, I cannot remember. And some- 
times all night, bent over my work. Now I 
am bent for always, bent with rheumatism. 
I can use but this one finger to pull the bast- 
ings—but, oh, the difference! 

“Now I sit in the light! I-have air! The 
hours for us children are short! 

“Do you know that man took thousands 
of years to rub off the shaggy hair of his 
body; to stand upright; that this slow proc- 
ess was a struggle, a terrible struggle? You 
have read your Darwin: So the dying brute 
fought the evolving man! 

“Now look! With the hairs of the sheep 
and the camel man is learning to weave a 
covering for himself again. And this process 
is a struggle, a terrible struggle. Again the 
brute in man’s system contends with the 
human in man. In the garment trade is 
written man’s upward effort. 

“He has learned about hygiene, and he 
built sanitary shops. He learned the neces- 
sity of air and light to the human plant, and 
he let in the sunshine and opened the win- 
dows of the factory. He learned about 
fatigue and illness, and he shortened the 
hours of labor. He learned how to build, to 
control the forces of the universe; and he 
put in elevators, warmed the workshops, and 
harnessed electricity. He found that it was 
socially wasteful to exhaust little children, 
and he released them from work. 

‘All this have I seen with my own eyes. 
My life is almost over, but I know that year 
by year, as man becomes more enlightened, 
he. becomes more human. ‘This process: is 
deathless.”’ 
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The Results 


The strike is long since over. Lost, they 
say. True it is that the still, small voice of 
the people is drowned again in the roar of 
industry. Daily, as the workers bend over 
seams and buttons, pockets, flys and flaps, 
rankles the memory of what seems to them 
an injustice—the denial of the right of repre- 
sentation; while stored away in the mind of 
the public lies the silent condemnation, a 
growing impatience of those powers which 
hinder the oncoming of democracy. 


Thus, in spite of physical discomfort, in 
spite of vanishing savings, in spite of bitter- 
ness and anxiety, men’ and women lived 
through a momentous period, and in that 
brief twenty-two weeks the common men 
and women, mere operators and _basters, 
canvas-sewers and buttonholemakers, had 
something momentous about them. Igno- 
rant Sicilians, stupid Galicians, with no as- 
sumption of singular grandeur, endured the 
privations of a siege. Inefficient workingmen, 
long trained in the school of want, accepted 
with pathetic cheerfulness still scantier ra- 
tions. The fiber and strength of a foreign peo- 
ple was’ tested; their loyalty, their patriot- 
ism, in insisting on American institutions and 
standards of living, strained to the breaking 
point; and to this strain and test the workers 
rose in supreme adequacy, remarkable for its 
unconscious heroism, for its childlike and pro- 
found expression. 

It is in these moments in a nation’s his- 
tory that its leaders are born. It is in this 
soil of travail and joy that literature and 
music and the drama take root and flourish. 
It is the epic time of the people; the lyric time 
of youth. It is only when people forget how 
many pockets they can make a day, how 
many miles of seams they can travel, how 
many thicknesses of cloth they can cut, how 
many buttons they can sew on, how fast 
they can work, how many dollars they can 
make—the “how many’s”’ and “how much’s”’ 
of life—that they forget their little thoughts, 
their petty differences. Then it is that they 
march together, they sing together, they die 
together. And that is why a sympathetic 
strike, whether justified or not in the cold 
analysis of economics, unites man to his 
fellow and breaks down for a season the arti- 
ficial barriers which competitive methods 
rear between man and his neighbor. 

And this is why no strike is ever lost. 
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beauty, youth or brain—a breed, to 

all appearances, run down, fit only 
for machine work and light routine. They 
crowd the streets, the cars, the factories: they 
pass unnoticed, like the eddying dustin. the 
gutter. Yet they are the children of the mil- 
lion years of human history: they are one of 
the products of evolution. 


ITIES are full-of white waste: human . 
beings without health, strength, 


To this breed belonged Lena Kessler, of 
Second Avenue and Seventy-eighth Street. 
She was five feet high, but shorter by an 
aching back. On her head she wore the 
Hebrew marriage-wig, a brown hair-helmet 
with a perfect part down the center. Under 
that wig was a thin face with burning, pink- 
rimmed eyes, two front teeth missing. Her 
arms were long, her hands large and coarse. 
Her age might have been anywhere from 
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thirty-five to sixty; at any rate it was a 
patent fact that her “life” had been lived, 
and that she was an old woman. 

Twilight came early to the little back bed- 
room, which was on the ground-floor of the 
tenement. The old woman moved restlessly 
from window to window and glanced out as 
she had glanced nightly and daily the last ten 
years. As one window was on the left wall 
and one in the rear, she had an L of life dis- 
closed to her—the ten-feet-distant tenements 
with their fire-escapes and open windows. 
Lights glared behind some of these windows 
and Lena watched the evening-life of several 
families. The scene, full of the activity of busy 
mothers, resting fathers, restless children, 
was amazingly interesting to her. Silently 
here she shared a richer life—became an 
actor in each of the lighted rooms. When a 
little child was hugged by its mother, Lena 
was that mother, the child her child. This 
was Lena’s only occupation when she sat 
alone in the bedroom. 

But in the soft twilight she moved restlessly 
and finally slouched (she was in her stocking 
feet) through the tiny kitchen and peered 
from darkness into the front shop. The shop, 
which opened on Second Avenue, was over- 
lighted by a ghastly globe, so that it looked 
like a stage, unreal and startling. Walls, 
counters, tables and floor swarmed with sta- 
tionery and toys, a fantastic gathering of go- 
carts, dolls, fire-engines, trains, hoops, etc. 
etc. This confusion was dominated by a 
short, stout, coatless, perspiring man—Lena’s 
husband. Children came in for a penny’s 
worth of candy: Abram Kessler carefully 
counted out sixteen of them on the glass 
counter. Then, as Lena watched from the 
dark kitchen, a large showy woman entered 
the shop. Lena recognized Rosie Rauss, and 
a twinge of scornful dislike visited her. Rosie 
was dressed in spangled black; her fat arms 
were bare to the elbow, but visible to the 
shoulders; her neck and the swell of her pal- 
pitating bosom showed through the cheap 
black lace. Her hair was a tall mass of 
“rats” and “puffs,” swinging heavily over a 
cold and flashing face. Large and red were 
the proud lips, large and black the eyes, large 
and powdered the nose. Were the cheeks 
slightly rouged? Lena thought they were. 
More, Lena was sure that Rosie smelt of 
cheap perfumery, and almost sniffed at her. 
Was that a way for a widow with two chil- 
dren to dress and act? 

The widow made straight for Abram and 
engaged him in intimate talk. Abram became 
strangely animated; he laughed; he wiped the 
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drip from his neck and torehead with a large 
red handkerchief (Lena noted with amaze- 
ment that it was his best); and finally he 
leaned over and patted Rosie on the cheek. 
Whereupon Lena quickly returned to the 
bedroom, with the burning knowledge that 
she was indeed an old woman. 

As she sat, trying vainly to act the lives 
about her, her head hummed with the past, 
and restlessly she rose now and then and 
slapped a cockroach dead on the wall. The 
room, though it had grown into her very 
heart through long usage, oppressed her. It 
was a strange room, narrow and small. In 
one corner stood a marble-top bureau, on 
which was set forth some cut-glass, all she 
possessed. On the bedstead rose the undula- 
tions of an old German featherbed. On the 
wall hung some old crayon portraits, notably 
the two of Lena and Abram made when they 
were married. Also, on the wall, was hung 
Abram’s citizenship paper, neatly framed and 
glassed. There were three chairs, no carpet 
on the floor, and two empty beer-bottles on 
the window-sill. Strange, and out of place, 
was a long panel, gilt-edged mirror on the rear 
wall, reaching nearly to the ceiling; and, typ- 
ical of Lena’s housekeeping, the open door 
was used as a clothes-rack, for over the top of 
it hung a mixed mass of dresses and trousers 
and coats. This was the room in which Lena 
had grown old. It seemed to smother her 
now, and she longed to escape. 

She heard the squeak of Abram’s heavy 
shoes, and arose timidly. 

“Lena,” he called. She detected a trium- 
phant excitement in his tone, and trembled 
slightly. 

“Yes, Abe.” 
her life. 

He stood in the dimness, coughing with a 
sudden embarassment. 

“T’ll make a light,” said Lena. 

“No,” he cried. “Wait.” 

She waited. 

He spoke as if he were slightly drunk: 

“You and I have been married twenty 
years-—na?”’ 

She sat down, thunder-struck. Such 
candor between them had not been for a 
decade. 

“Ya,” she said, weakly. 

““Well——” he paused, and then blurted. 
“We have no children—na?” 

No children! Had he not upbraided her 
with the fact ever since they were married? 
But usually he was bitter—to-night trium- 
phant. She began to tremble violently and 
said nothing. 


Her voice was as worn out as 
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Then he spoke like a boy surprised in some 
guilty act: 

“Well—you know as well as I what the 
marriage-law says.”’ 

Yes, she knew what the marriage-law said: 
that the husband of a sterile woman may get 
a divorce from the Rabbi and marry again. 
Yet all that Lena thought was: “‘So it’s that 
Rosie Rauss-—I knew it was coming.” 

He was in suspense, and so exploded: 

‘“‘Well—why don’t you say something?” 

Force of habit made her obey. 

“When will you do it?” 

“Right away!” 

She arose, sank on the featherbed and put 
on her shoes. 

Abram was startled. 

“What you doing?” 

“T’m going out for a walk.” 

Lena going out for a walk! That was un- 
believable! And that was all she had to say. 
In fact, Lena at that moment, did not feel the 
blow. She had drunk the words and knew 
somehow that they were terrible, but she 
realized nothing. All she knew was that the 
room was strangling her, and that she had to 
get out in the fresh air. As she passed Abram 
she saw in a brief glance that his cheeks were 
burning and that he had a guilty and abashed 
bearing, but not even that affected her. She 
walked through the glaring shop—a little old 
woman with a brown wig—wandered a block 
up Second Avenue and turned down Seventy- 
ninth Street toward the East River. 

Although her room was dark, twilight was 
still outdoors. The wide street was a soft 
silver sea of mist studded with spots of light 
and the shadowy forms of people. She 
walked under those lights; she walked 
among those people. The quiet evening 
was shrill with the noise of playing children. 
Boys fought in the gutter; girls danced—she 
saw two little ones dancing on a fire-escape. 
Everywhere the irrepressible spirit of youth 
broke out into some form of revel; and it was 
well that it did, for youth in the city is brief. 
Soon these children would have to go the 
common way: to take up their heritage of hard 
labor, pack their possibilities into routine— 
men that toiled for a growing family, women 
that bore children and drudged to rear them. 
Perhaps Lena dimly sensed this, for looking 
at the children she felt sorry for them. How 
soon they would be old! 

She reached the wide and muddy spaces of 
river-margin and went down to the brink. 
Opposite, over the water, loomed the prison- 
houses of Blackwell’s Island, and from her 
feet to that misty shore the river raced by on 
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the ebb-tide. It rolled into little waves, it 
sloped gray and swift; and from its surface 
arose the haunting smell of the sea. A tug- 
boat, plumed with black smoke, swung by, 
borne by the tide—a thing of rare beauty, 
lonely, rapid, black under the last gray 
heavens. 

Then, standing there, drenched with the 
soft melancholy of the evening, Lena felt that 
she had reached the end of her life. How soon 
life was over! Only yesterday she was young, 
even beautiful—a girl of seventeen, just mar- 
ried. She and her young husband had found 
it no hardship to live in the steerage on their 
way to America. It was a glad adventure. 
They had left the Jew-street of Frankfort, 
left the old, old world, to go on an end- 
less honeymoon in the new. Neither had 
it been a hardship to live in a crowded East 
Side tenement while Abram ran a peddler’s 
cart of stationery. They had skimped, they 
had saved—ten years of savage hoarding, 
adding penny to penny, while they were: 
underfed, badly housed, scantily clothed. 
But in the process their honeymoon was put 
by; they were too busy; and in the process. 
Lena lost her youth. It went quickly. She: 
was soon an old wife. 

And then after ten years the savings were’ 
invested in the Second Avenue shop. That, 
indeed, was a great adventure. The poor do 
it universally—plunge all their savings into 
independence, only to lose all in a month or 
two. But Abram had succeeded, for Lena 
went on saving and skimping for him. Her 
one passion was to keep the shop up. She 
figured down to a cent, and Abram sold his 
goods cheaper than one could buy them else- 
where. In fact he proudly put up a sign on’ 
the shop-window: 

“Cheap Abe—the only and original Cheap 
Abe.”’ And he had prospered; he had saved’ 
four thousand dollars. After much ponder- 
ing he daringly bought the tenement in which 
he lived; throwing in all his cash and taking a 
heavy mortgage. The rents not only paid’ 
the interest on the mortgage, but left a 
narrow margin of profit. He was a prosper- 
ous man. 

But he had no children—no one to inherit 
the business and the property, no one to 
carry on the “Cheap Abe” tradition. There 
was nothing to work or live for. So he had 
often told Lena. But what could Lena do? 
Neoachildren came to earth through her thin 
body; she was a barren woman. Others had 
more children than they wanted; she had not 
And the marriage-law, the holy writ, 
said distinctly that he could and should di- 
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THEN, STANDING THERE, DRENCHED WITH THE SOFT MELANCHOLY OF THE 
EVENING, LENA FELT THAT SHE HAD REACHED THE END OF 
HER LIFE. HOW SOON LIFE WAS OVER! 
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vorce her and marry a woman who could bear 
children. Why should he not do it? 

Lena was used to accepting the “inevitable.” 
Her hard life had made her somewhat numb, 
and so she took whatever came, and shrugged 
her shoulders. For such is life! Glancing 
out on the gray tides she told herself that this 
all had to be and that her life was ended! 
Only it seemed hard that she had endured all 
the hardships, that she had freely given her 
beauty and her youth, that she had lived to 
make Abram succeed, and that now some 
other woman should come and enjoy the 
sweets of that success. She, poor old woman, 
was pushed out now, having done the dirty 
work. And that Rosie Rauss ! For a 
moment Lena was madly rebellious. She 
knew! ‘It was all Rosie’s scheming! That 
perfumed, powdered fat thing had ensnared 
her husband! The widow was after. his 
money and his house. She wanted to be 
“grand” and live like a lady. 

Evening deepened and the world was lost 
in mist, and Lena remembered again that 
once she had been young and beautiful, that 
once Abram had clung to her, had kissed her, 
fondled her, lived on her beauty, She went 
back through the years and was a young girl 
again. “On such a melancholy night how 
eagerly she would have turned home, run 
through the streets, fresh and wistful, burst 
into the dim East Side room and given Abe 
a hug and kiss, and been glad that he could 
warm her away from the sad weather. 

She turned, an old woman, and walked 
back to Second Avenue. How soon life was 
over! Abram was standing at the shop-door, 
peering out, but she passed. him humbly with- 
out looking at him. She gained the black 
back room, sharply hollow against the nearby 
blazing windows. And then suddenly Lena 
realized.’ This room in which she had lived 
ten years was now another’s. This man she 
knew so well (he was her life indeed) belonged 
to another woman. Her life was ended; she 
was to be-thrown out. How could she live? 
How could Abram be so cruel? How could 
life be so bitter cruel? She gave a sharp 
strangling sob. Her heart was eaten as by. 
acid. Her limbs were like lead. She was 
crushed and broken. 

She got into bed and lay for hours, smoth- 
ering that bitterness of sobs that rises from 
the heart and chokes the throat. And then 
- her husband lay distantly beside her in the 
blackness. After a long while she mastered 
herself and spoke meekly: 

“ Abe.’ 

His voice was nervous: 
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“What do you want now?” 

She spoke slowly: 

“What are you going to do with me, Abe?” 

“Do with you? What do you mean?” 

“T have no money.’ 

He spoke with hard excitement: 

“Didn’t I support you twenty years? 
What more do you want?” 

She was silent for some time; then she 
spoke very humbly. 

“Abe, you oui send the janitress away, 
and I could be the janitress. You could give 
me three dollars a week and I could live down- 
stairs. I would work very hard; I would do 
the work just as good as Mrs. Schwenfeld. 
And then I could get along. And I wouldn’t 
bother you, Abe. You would never know I 
was there.” 

There was a silence. Then suddenly 
Abram snorted and turned about, and went 
to sleep. 


II 


AprAm KESSLER, of course, was not to be 
blamed for being what he was. He was, like 
all the rest of us, a child of the past. He was 
born of.bad parents in a bad place, and though 
for a while the health and joy of youth over- 
flowed his heredity and gave him a chance— 
showed his possibilities—yet soon modern 
civilization unconsciously did its best to mis- 
shape his soul. He was given ‘no opportunity 
of life in Frankfort, so he escaped to a new 
land. But this new land took no note of him 
—being merely millions of people fighting 
each other for a chance to live, unorganized, 
undisciplined, chaotic and vast. How could 
he get a foothold in the maelstrom? He 
bravely set his teeth and plunged in.. He be- 
came a peddler, and then single-handed he 
fought, one man (backed by a woman) against 
the millions. In such a life-struggle, where 
every cent means life or death, it is not sur- 
prising that he became rapacious, hard, self- 
ish, grasping, and narrow—a sort of a social 
wolf. He and his mate fought the whole pack 
—and won. His success was an overwhelm- 
ing triumph: it went to his head. He swelled 
out, as it were, and demanded power and joy. 
Not he among the “white waste.” The mil- 
lions are a defeated lot—they toil without 
independence and with no future; they labor 
for the day’s bread; if they have mere health 
and a living they are lucky. But Abram, 
starting with the same handicaps, had by his 
more ferocious drive, his more relentless 
labor, won his way to the top. And behold, 
when he reached there, he found his wife 
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among the defeated—broken, old, barren, 
ugly—and he himself without an heir and a 
successor. What had availed those twenty 
years of struggle? 

Yet his new undertaking made him very 
nervous and self-conscious. He had religion 


in back of him, and yet he had to keep in a. 


state of excitement in order to carry the thing 
through. Rosie would flash in his shop and 
his home and among the neighbors like a 
diamond-ring on his finger, and yet she rather 
frightened him. She had hovered about the 
shop for over a year, and gradually drawn him 
into an intimacy wherein he confessed all his 
troubles. The rest was easy. Rosie was a 
capable man-hunter. 

The next day, a holiday, he closed the shop 
at one o’clock and dressed himself in new 
clothes—a very odd proceeding—before the 
panel mirror. Whenever, however, his eye 
caught Lena’s eye in the glass he became 
horribly self-conscious. Lena had not trou- 
bled him, but gone about her usual work, 
humbly and quietly. It was rather ridiculous 
to dress so jauntily before her, after so many 
years of doing otherwise. It was too absurd 
to be tragic. Lena thought: 

“She’s making him act 
fool!” 

And possibly Abram, jabbing a stick-pin in 
his scarlet tie, felt a glimmer of this truth. 
But he spoke at last, importantly: 

“Tm going out for the day.”’ 

“With her?” escaped Lena. 

His ruddy. cheeks burned. 

“No,” he said sarcastically, “with Mrs. 
Schnicklefritz.”’ 

He was almost tempted (habit is a strong 
master) to ask Lena how he looked. But he 
desisted, and went out into the hot, brilliant 
afternoon. He took the elevated train to 
Brooklyn Bridge. The holiday-spirit was in 
the air; there was an exodus of families from 
the city; the cars were packed, and down at 
the Bridge an immense throng moved slowly 
up the numerous stairways, rows on rows of 
bobbing heads, like moving steps. Rosie, in 
all her spangled black splendor, waited him at 
a pillar in the hot gloom. She suddenly dis- 
closed from behind her large skirts two young- 
sters—a little black-eyed girl and a somewhat 
dirty boy. 

“T brought the children along,” she said 
grandly. 

He had a choking sensation in his throat. 
He had not bargained on the children. Be- 
sides, now that he was actually going out with 
a woman not his wife, he felt very guilty. 
It had been more discreet to wait until the 
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divorce was secured. But he had gone in to 
be a “sport” and he had to be “game.” 

“All right,” he grunted thickly. “Come on 
then, and don’t stand around.” 

He led the way; and soon they were pushed 
into the current, swept past the ticket-booth 
and up the stairs onto the platform. The 
crowd here was immovable under the high 
gray dome and the heat was withering. 
Train after train pulled in, filled, and swept 
away. The crowd grew no smaller. It 
seemed as if they would never get to Coney 
Island. Yet the crowd was in good spirits and 
very patient. Evidently the whole city had 
been evacuated, and stood here in gross black 
batches, willing to undergo the torture of the 
heat and the crowding, in order to get out for 
anafternoon. This was the only escape from the 
streets, where, in the dust and stony desola- 
tion, the people had heard the call of the sea. 

It was with a feeling of wild triumph that 
Abram, using himself as a wedge, drew Rosie 
and her children into a car after him. Mir- 
aculously they got seats. The car was filled 
in an instant. And then they drew out, 
spanned the Bridge, swept through Brooklyn 
and then past suburb after suburb on the 
level ground of Long Island, until at last the 
white tower and some of the pleasure-min- 
arets of Coney gleamed in the distance. 

Suddenly, then, the train stopped, and the 
conductor, running up and down the aisle like 
an excited chicken, muttered that the “power 
was turned off.” The crowd understood that 
the road was blocked. There was much mut- 
tering. A big jolly man arose from his seat, 
at this juncture, and publicly taking it for 
granted that the conductor was looking for 
someone who hadn’t paid his fare and that 
the train was being stopped until the fare 
was paid, shouted: 

“You, back there, why don’t you pay your 
fare so that we can start the boat?” 

And then as the conductor passed, he held 
out a nickle: 

“Here, Bob Fitzsimmons, here’s his fare. 
Now start the boat.” 

The conductor was indignant, and the 
crowd laughed joyously. 

Two babies in the rear of the car began to 
shriek simultaneously. The jolly man shout- 
ed again: 

“Margaret, bring that bottle down here!” 

The crowd laughed uproariously. 

“Margaret, won't you bring that bottle 
down here?” 

The crowd was convulsed. 

And then, as the babies shrieked louder, 
the jolly man sang: 


POOR LENA! SHE LOOKED LIKE A FREAK DISPROPORTIONED, FADED, VENEERED, 
TARNISHED, HALF-OLD, HALF-NEW 
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“No wedding bells for mine.” 

The crowd regarded this as a crowning joke 
indeed, and the car shook with joy. 

People began getting off the car to walk the 
rest of the way, and Abram, burdened with 
the responsibility of a family, perspiring and 
smothering in the narrow car, followed suit. 
They crawled in a slow-moving file of people 
for a long distance under the cruel sun, passed 
through the station and came out in the 
strident chaos of Coney. There was the 
clashing music of the carousels; the blare of 
the ballyhoo men; the shouts of hucksters; 
the beating of tom-toms; the rasping voices 
of a multitude. Blinded was the eye with 
white plaster-walls, glittering glass, swift- 
moving “‘scenic railway” cars, whirl of merry- 
go-round, and the push and jostle of faces. 
It seemed as if all New York were down that 
narrow dusty avenue, lost black among the 
motors and the trolley-cars, the taxis and the 
stages. One got here a bird’s-eye-view of the 

“white waste’’—these indeed were the factory 
and office people, the laborers, the clerks, the 
shop-girls, the mechanics, the drudging wives, 
the children of a great industrial city. After 
a week of dreary monotony yonder clerk was 
enjoying the novel sensation of ‘‘ Looping the 
Loop”—turning upside down in a car, and 
paying for the privilege. Yonder shop-girl 
paid her dime for Bumping the Bumps to get 
a shriek of Jaughter. 

A subtle spirit of joy was in the air, as if 
_after holding in for a whole winter, the pop- 
ulace now “let go.” Perhaps this was not an 
ideal type of recreation for human beings, but 
it was infinitely better than nothing. And so 
these people of bad health, of scant strength, 
of poor brain—this run-down breed—here 
regained their youth; drank of illusion; 
roused their blood with joy; lived for a few 
hours intensely, and thus re-felt their hidden 
humanness, their hidden possibilities. 

Not so with Abram Kessler. He was not 
used to piloting a family. His holiday was 
spoiled for him, and besides, it was now so 
many years since he had made an excursion 
that he felt awkward and embarrassed. He 
did not know just what was expected of him, 
and so he put himself into Rosie’s hands. 
But whenever Abram lost money he became 
sullen and stoney. So this afternoon gradu- 
ally he grew morose, silent, with an ugly look 
on his face. 

“Can't Isidore have some popcorn?” asked 
Rosie. 

“How much?” 

“A nickel!” 

He bought some popcorn.. 
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“Oh,” cried Rosie, ‘‘ we must see this show. 
The Globsky’s saw it only last week. It 
should be something fine.” 

“Sure,” he muttered, “sure.” 

As children were half-price, he paid out 
seventy-five cents. And so it went. 

Besides, the children were naughty. Rosie 
had continually to pull them by the ear, ad- 
minister slaps, shriek after them, snatch them 
from danger. 

“Tt strikes me,” muttered Abram, “they’re 
pretty bad children.” 

Rosie spoke haughtily: 

“Bad? Huh! They’re as good as any other 
children!” 

It was not, however, until they were seated 
in the excursion boat, on their way home at 
eight that evening, that Abram realized how 
he had been “done.” Seven dollars! The 
clever Rosie had drained him of seven dollars! 
But she had made a great mistake to bring 
the children with her. He realized that now; 
possibly she did, too, for she leaned near him, 
and cooed in his ear: : 

“Abe, you’re the finest man I ever see!” 
And, ‘ ‘Do you love me, Abe?” 

He suddenly turned on her. 

“Shut up!” he snapped. 

She glared at him, and drew back. 

Twenty years beget almost unbreakable 
habits, and Abram could’ not help but feel 
how ludicrous it was for him to go on an 
excursion with a strange family of three, 
while he had a wife at home. He reflected 
that after all Lena was easy to get along with 
~—never troubled him, saved money, kept out 
of the way. To tell ‘the truth he was a ‘bit 
weary of perfumed Rosie. And thrice weary 
was he of the children. And yet he had bit- 
terly upbraided Lena for not having any. 
Suddenly he realized what a fool he was. 
But it was too late now: he had given his 
word to both women, and he was not the 
kind to admit he was in the wrong. 

The boat pulled out and glided over the 
swaying bosom of the ocean. Out on the 
decks sat a jam of a thousand people; holiday- 
happy, talking, laughing, as the boat vi- 
brated under them. Out of the water, against 
the western evening, rose the white tower of 
Coney, a mass of golden electrics, and to either 
side ran loops and strings and scantlings of 
bulbs, splashing the water with a golden tide. 
In the quiet beauty and vastness of the even- 
ing rose the moon with a glitter of silver for 
every little slapping wave. And then on 
board the swaying boat the Italian musi- 
cians began playing on violin and ’cello. A 
cool breeze bathed the warm faces. The 
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music rose and fell; the sound of water slap- 
ping the boat came to them; and somehow: in 
the vast space of open sea and open sky a 
magic awoke and enveloped the gliding ship. 
Lovers put their arms about each other; older 
people began to muse and dream and look out 
over the waters as on a world of beauty and 
good, asif they understood lifenow and foundit 
satisfying; and little children went fast asleep. 

Possibly Abram would never have felt the 
wonder and power of the evening, if he had 
not heard the mournful clanging of a bell- 
buoy. But the strokes of that bell put him 
back years. Long, long ago, he and Lena had 
gone to Coney. How beautiful she was then! 
He saw her again, the bright eyes, the flushed 
cheeks, the slim girlish form. They had come 
back on the boat, her head on his shoulder, 
his arm round her back. There was a moon 
that night, too they had kissed as 
they sat up in the windy prow how 
the wind blew her skirts wild, how her eyes 
shone wild in the moonlight how 
passionately they had kissed. . . 

He turned sharply and saw the Island of 
Enchantment Coney lifting golden 
in the dark night, far on the horizon. 

The night was softening him, making him 
younger. Why had he not gone on excursions 
oftener? How could a man busy in a shop 
remember the glorious past? How happy he 
and Lena had been. Truly Abram 
was selfish and self-centered. It would be 
pleasant to record that suddenly he saw the 
tragedy of his wife’s life and felt pity and love 
for her. But such was not the fact. He only 
knew that he did not want Rosie; that he 
had been mulcted of seven dollars; that he 
was used to Lena; that once he and Lena had 
been foolishly, gloriously’ happy, and that 
now—it was too late. 

No, he would never give in, not he. He had 
invited trouble, and now he was “‘in for it.” 


He went through his shop very guiltily and 
therefore very pompously. He opened the 
back door. To his amazement there was a 
light in the bedroom. Eleven o’clock, and 
Lena still up! He stepped in, startled and 
dazed, and then froze, as it were, in the 
doorway. 

Who was this woman, standing before the 
panel mirror? It was Lena, and yet not Lena. 
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The brown wig was gone, and in its place was 
a new batch of hair, coiled, puffed, pompa- 
dour. The cheeks were suspiciously flushed. 
The dress—what dress was that? Had she 
made “over” her wedding dress, and all in 
one day? Impossible! 

Poor Lena! She looked like a freak—dis- 
proportioned, faded, veneered, tarnished, 
half-old, half-new. Even Abram noticed it, 
and to his disgust felt a lump rise in his throat. 
So these devices were to “keep” her man! to 
meet the competition of Rosie! What madness! 

Lena turned and trembled from head to 
foot. 

“Well,” he muttered, a little wildly. 

Her eyes flashed; her’ lips stirred, and 
suddenly came from her a cry that pierced 
through him: 

“Abram! Abram!” 

He leaned against the door. 

“What do you want? What’s the matter?” 

She took a step toward him 

“ Abram!” 

He was frightened: 

“Ves, Lena.” 

She looked close in his face: 

“T’m not a Jewess any more! I’ve taken 
off my sheidl (wig). I’m not a Jewess any 
more.’ 

He was terrified: 

“Not Jewish? What do you mean?” 

She came nearer, and spoke sharply: 

“You can’t divorce me now.” 

This was of course not true; but Abram 
chose to accept it as truth. It was his way 
out. It was his excuse for throwing over 
Rosie. He glanced at her quickly. This was 
a new Lena, resourceful, energetic, rebellious, 
asserting the ag of her trampled woman- 
hood. 

He gave a strange laugh and touched her 
sleeve: 

“Lena,” he whispered, ‘to-morrow we go 
to Coney and come home on the boat.’ He 
paused, full of sickening memories of his day 
out, made a wry face, and waved his hand 
rapidly, “no! no! not Coney Island—Glen 
Island!” 

He wen: to the panel mirror, and started 
to loosen his necktie. Lena sank in a chair 
and wept. Suddenly he turned to her. 


“Say, Lena,” he said gruftly, “we two get 
along—we’ll do, all right! Hey?” 
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NDER a June sun that made saddle 
leathers curl, two men leaned over 
the pommels to ease their horses up 
a little peak in Central Nevada. 

Moisture dripped from the heaving sides of the 
animals and formed queer little globules with 
the powdered rock of the trail. ‘The first rider 
was a white man, the second a half-breed. Dust 
and sun had given them a common copper color, 
and it would have been hard to say at a glance 
which was which. At the summit their actions 
distinguished the white from the breed. When 
they had unknotted the cinches so that the 
horses might blow to the capacity of their nos- 
trils, the first man spread himself loosely upon 
the ground with his sombrero tilted to save his 
face and head from the glare, while the second 
crouched, as for generations his ancestorshad 
crouched, in a way that afforded the thinnest 
possible target to the sun, and which yet did 
not fail to relax those muscles strained by the 
saddle. For half an hour there was not a sound 
except the regular exhaust from the horses. 
The white man revived. The sombrero slid 
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to one side as he raised his head and did the 
thing he had climbed to this perch to do: he 
looked. He commanded the whole of Antelope 
Valley, a sea of desert brush from which the 
sun and wind had taken toll to the final drop 
of moisture, with here and there a glistening 
patch of white alkali. The man _ searched 
Antelope Valley with his eves, a square mile at 
a time. At length his gaze steadied and did 
not waver as he unslung a Jeather case with his 
fingers and brought a pair of field glasses into 
play. His eve had caught a procession of dim 
objects in motion, They might have been 
tumble weeds at one mile or something else at 
twenty. The Indian had noted the aiming of 
the binoculars. The white man turned to him 
with a grin that cracked the baked. dust upon 
his face. The Indian grunted an affirmative 
to the other’s unspoken question. 

‘* Mustangs!’ exclaimed the white man. 

He sat up now, sighted again, and fell to 
counting. ‘One, two, three, four, five—” 
There were fifteen in the first bunch. ‘They 
were heading into the sea of brush from the 
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opposite shore, ‘single file. The heads held 
only high enough to clear the ground, told how 
thirsty they were. Half a mile behind came 
another mustang. It was the stallion, the big, 
proud commander of the band, who had put 
some trusty old mare in the lead of the column 
while he 
guarded the 
back trail and 
watched ever 
for the single 
enemy they 
had to fear. 
A little wait 
and another 
file of a dozen 
came into the 
ken of the 
watchers. A 
third column 
emerged; fi- 
nally afourth. 
The men 
leaped upand 
began to 
tighten the 
cinches. They 
had_ received 
their message 
as plainly as 
if it had been 
heliographed 
across the 
shimmering 
expanse. At 
last the wild 
horses had 
given up the 
search for 
isolated snow 
patches in the 
mountains to 
the west of the valley and were being forced 
to cross to the dangerous springs of the 
east side—to the springs which were always 
the last resort because strange traps seemed 
to start up out of the ground in that vicin- 
ity and the man scent would lie strong upon 
the trails and hidden pools, even though 
no man might show himself at all. The two 
scouts swung down from the little peak to carry 
the word back fifty miles to their employer and 
his trained crews, who would set in motion all 
the cunning and elaborate machinery for the 
summer campaign. 

A common impression among city dwellers 
is that the wild horse vanished from the plains 
of Western America at the heels of the buffalo 
and in the company of the Indian. In the 
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.State of Nevada there are perhaps seventy 


thousand live, four-legged reasons for believing 
that the popular obituary of the wild horse is 
premature. There are more wild -horses in 
Nevada than there are citizens. But unless 
you are a vaquero, you might try a year and 
never get 
close enough 
to rope one 
of the wild 
prizes or even 
approach 
within rifle 
range. Al- 
most any day 
you would 
see the horses 
and be able 
to study their 
ways. From 
any..sheltered 
lookout you 
might gaze 
upon the most 
plentiful big 
game that re- 
mains to us, 
for the wild 
horse is prop- 
erly and 
splendidly big 
game, though 
the sport con- 
sists in cap- 
turing him 
alive for do- 
mestic pur- 
poses instead 
of felling him 
for the pot. 

Wild horse 
trapping is to- 
day the most perilous trade and the finest 
sport in the West. It is full of excite- 
ments, dangers and big rewards. Most 
men could not endure the physical strain; 
many men who turned to it as a means 
of livelihood proved that they had not 
the brains to make it pay. It remained for 
Charles (‘‘Pete’’) Barnum, a young ranchman 
with a college education, to devise and set up 
in the wilderness a system of wholesale trap- 
ping against which equine cunning could work 
no sure deliverance. And when he had made 
his capture, Barnum was ready with unique 
methods of transporting and training his prizes, 
and in the end he developed a hazardous sport 
into a trade the legitimacy of which is assured 
by a bank account that has grown and grown. 
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‘The desert of Nevada is by no means lim-- 


ited to the level sagebrush plains. ‘The arid 
area embraces a great region so upheaved that 
foothills give way to precipitous mountains 
and the jagged ranges succeed each other like 
billows. The trees are weazened scrubs; 
vegetation is 
baked brown 
before it can 
reach matur 
ity; chamise; 
chaparraland 
sage grow 
in ‘tangles 
among the 
boulders. 
This is: the 
grazing 
ground to 
which the 
wild horse has 
been forced 
in his extrem 
ity. The 
mountains 
are furrowed 
by narrow 
trails that- 
glisten with 
white dust 
twelve inches 
deep. These 
are the run-- 
ways of the 
wild horse 
as he moves 
from one 
feeding place 
or waterhole 
to another 
ten, . twenty 
or fifty miles 
away. Occasionally the horses wander down 
into the valleys, making inroads upon planted 
ground, but the mountains. the very peaks. 
are their refuge and home. 

These uncounted thousands of wild horses 
are ready to become the undisputed property 
of any man who can put his rope upon them or 
force them into his trap. The uselessness of the 
roping method was made apparent long ago. 
After hours or days of hard riding a party of 
vaqueros might rope each his single prize, only 
to find that the horse that could be taken in this 
way was seldom worth as much as the. trained 
saddle animal that had been ruined to make 
the capture. At times circumstances made 
roping less difficult, but every ranchman who 
seriously embarked in the business forsook it 
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sooner or later in disgust. ‘‘Pete” Barnum 
devised a canvas corral trap which was com- 
posed of sections readily portable and which 
could be moved quickly upon the backs 
of pack animals, and by setting his trap 
during the night in hidden places on the 
: trails and by 
skilful outrid- 
ing, he found 
that he could 
capture wild 
horses not 
singly but in 
bands, secur- 
ing from six 
to thirty at 
one time. 
When he had 
learned that 
the captives 
could be 
driven on 
three legs out 
of the moun- 
tains and to 
the shipping 
pens at the 
railroad, the 
business be- 
gan to pay. 
With . several 
traps and as 
many organ- 
ized parties 
of trappers, 
Barnum cap- 
tures and 
ships one 
thousand to 
two thousand 
horses each 
year. The 
knowledge, skill and.patience required make 
competitors slow to enter the field. 

The wild horse does not attain the propor- 
uons of a draft animal: he weighs from eight 
hundred to eleven hundred pounds. The 
horses move about in bands composed, usually. 
of eight or a dozen mares and colts led by 
a stallion extremely jealous of his family rights. 
No other stallion may join the band without 
first subduing the leader in a bloody fight with 
teeth and heels. Encounters of this sort are of 
constant occurrence. Often the fight continues 
until one of the stallions is dead. The survivor 
is accepted by the mares as their leader. In 
fleetness and endurance these horses are 
equaled by few horses that take their fodder 
from a manger. ‘Thev are of every horse color 
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and some are of rare beauty. When captured 
and broken to harness most of the horses accept 
the new life readily and make such good work 
animals that Barnum will never be able to 
exhaust his market. The settler, who is not 
able to catch them or who has all the horses he 
needs, regards the wild bands as a scourge and 
he does not fail to try his rifle on the leader 
whenever a fair shot is offered. Once bands of 
antelope held the desert and always the leader 
kept the lookout, enlarging his horizon by 
mounting to the top of a boulder. To-day the 
stallion leader keeps the same faithfulwatch 
and at the first sign of the coming of man, his 
neighing sends the herd off at breakne2k speed. 
He lingers to gather as much information as 
possible and then flies off as the rearguard of his 
band. When immediate danger seems.to have 
been passed, the stallion will take the place of 
the old mare who relieved him temporarily and 
lead the band to safety in some far-off place. 
Years of shooting and trapping have im- 
proved the breed of the wild herds. The weak- 
lings, the scrubs, the laggards—all but the fleet- 
est of foot and strongest of vitality—have fallen 
victims to the rifle of the irate ranchman and 
the ingenious traps of Pete Barnum. The 
elimination of the unfit has made the taking 
of the herds that remain a man’s task. 
Barnum catches them and finds his task but 
well begun. Subjugation is as difficult as cap- 
ture. By his sure methods this trapper moves 
his captives across a hundred miles of rough 
country to the railroad where buyers await him; 
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but he does not sell all of them. The best two 
in every hundred he sends to his private corral 


‘to be broken and trained for use as mounts in 


the business of capturing others of their kind. 
Into the reserve go intelligent, crafty, powerful 
stallions that fought through numberless bloody 
battles to leadership of the herds. The captute 
of some rare old leader comes often as the 
reward of several years of persistent endeavor. 
Thus it is that when the trapping season is 
over and the traps have been stored until the 
deep snows shall have buried the pastures and 
melted away, there occurs at the Barnum ranch 
a festival of ‘“‘busting” such as hardly has 
a parallel. The quarter-hour in which a man 
and a mustang stallion get together for the first 
time with only the thickness of a saddle between 
them, represents a period of activity such as 
may not be measured. The man may, and 
often does, come flying from his perch, but he 
goes up again, and in the end conquers. Occa- 
sionally comes a horse’ that does not yield even 
after he has sent a vaquero or two to the hos- 
pital or the graveyard. He never does yield, 
and the hate in his heart is stilled only with the 
stilling of the breath in his wide nostrils. He 
is the hardest problem of the range—the 
outlaw. 

Experience has shown that the best corral 
for the busting of wild horses is the same can- 
vas corral in which they are trapped. A wild 
horse will try to run through a woven wire 
fence. He may impale himself in trying to 
clear the poles of a driven palisade. A stretch 
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of canvas appears 
to his inexperienced 
eyes as impenetra- 
ble as the granite 
walls he has learned 
to avoid. He will 
not charge the can- 
vas exceptinastam- 
pede, or when mad- 
ness has succeeded 
desperation. When 
three men enter the 
corraland take their 
positions. at its cen- 
ter the horses act 
exactly as so many 
antelope might if 
they found them- 
selves hemmed by 
a fence they could 
neither’ leap over 
nor crawl through. 
Round and round 
the mustangs go, 
climbing upon one 
another’s backs in 
their terror. After 
fifteen minutes of 
kicking the alkali 
dust into the air in 
clouds, the frenzy 
passes and the time 
for action arrives. 
Allison, a man of 
marvelous strength 
and agility, has 
coiled his rawhide 
lariat. He is about 
to perform a feat 
such as few men 
have ever under- 
taken, though with 
him it is daily work 
and pastime. He 
has tied the end of 
his fifty-foot lariat 
around his waist. 
Hard and fast is the 
knot, for he must 
rely upon it when 
the shock comes. 
As a big stallion is 
about to pass, Alli- 
son steps forward. 
The horse leaps 
away. Swish! With 
masterly precision 
Allison has placed 
his loop where the 
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stallion cannot fail 
to jump into it. 
There is a snarl as 
the honda slides 
home. The horse 
feels a rope for the 
first time in his life. 
Frantically he 
bounds off. Allison 
hurls his iron body 
backward so that 
~his shoulders seem 
almost to touch the 
ground at the in- 
stant the stallion 
reaches the end of 
the rope. Allison 
is jerked to an up- 
: right position in the 
same second that 
the stallion’s feet 
fly from beneath 
him and he crashes 
down upon his side. 
An amazing trick is 
this! The horse 
scrambles for his 
feet, but Allison has 
taken slack and 
jerks the flashing 
feet into the air 
again. 

A second man 
leaps astride the 
stallion’s neck and 
after a_ struggle, 
twists the long head 
upward and to one 
side. The forefeet 
are slashing in spite 
of Allison’s rope, 
and the man upon 
the neck must avoid 
the hoofsif he would 
save his life. The 
long teeth too are 
brought into play: 
they could crunch 
a man’s wrist. In 
his fury the horse 
lifts the man’s 
weight clear of the 
ground with the 
muscles of his neck. 
As the neck relaxes 
the horse groans his 
first bitter acknowl- 
edgment to his 
masters. A third 
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man has put a rope upon one of the hind feet. A 
hackamore is slipped over the head and drawn 
tight around the nose, or a snaffle bit is worked 
into his mouth and the bridle buckled in place. 
Neither is easily accomplished. No horse 
opens his teeth to a bit until after he has made 
the best fight that is in him. At this stage 
a curb, ring, gag, or spade bit would only cut 
the tongue without serving any 
useful purpose. Bring on your 
saddle: Attach a rope to the 
cinch ring and work the rope 
along under the neck and past 
the shoulder: as the horse lies 
upon the ground. A few jerks 
and the cinch comes into place. 
Never mind about a blanket; 
it will not be needed for the 
first ride. ‘Throw your weight 
into the cinching, for you want 
the rigging to stay when vour 
life is depending upon it. Put 
the left foot ‘into the stirrup. 
straddle the horse, and if he 
isn’t lying upon the right stir- 
rup, slip a foot into that. Take 
your reins. Get your quirt in 
hand, but don’t slip your wrist 
through the loop; you want to 
fet it goin a hurry. At your 
command, the men release the 
horse’s feet with a single jerk 
upon the ropes. Reach over 
now and sting the stallion 
across the nose with the quirt. 
Me struggles to his feet with you in the saddle 
and for a moment stands bewildered. Now is 
your chance to get that right stirrup if you have 
not already caught it, and by a quick move- 
ment of the body to settle the saddle squarely 
upon his back. Gather the slack in vour reins, 
for something is about to happen. 

A touch of the spur or a flick of the quirt 
signals the start. His knowledge of what to do 
must be a heritage from his ancestors, for all 
horses do it, and all American wild horses are 
sprung from horses that once carried men. He 
pops down his head and Jevitates straight heav- 
enward. While he and you are high in the air 
he arches his back and stiffens his body to iron 
rigidity. Thus he comes back to earth. The 
sensation to the rider is as if his spinal column 
had been struck by a pile driver. The impres- 
sion is not analyzed at the time, for the horse 
goes into the air again immediately. He swings 
to right or left, or he ‘‘changes ends’? com- 
pletely while in the air, and you. come down 
facing southward, whereas you were facing 
northward when you ascended. 
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If you are a novice it is all over with that 
first or second levitation—all but picking your- 
self out of the dust. But if you are no novice, 
just as he made that first leap you raised your 
quirt and, as he came down, you swung it across 
his nose with all your strength, and at each suc- 
ceeding jump you stung him again and again. 
‘The long rows of scratches upon his shoulders 
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and his flanks, with an occasional drop of blood, 
show that your spurs have not been idle, though 
you hardly gave them a thought. This is a con- 
test for supremacy and it must soon be decided 
in favor of you or the horse. With whip, spur 
and voice you have called for the limit of his 
action. He is now fatigued. He may stop the 
terrific bucking and trot distractedly around the 
corral. Instantly the rough treatment ceases. 
The rider scratches the sweating withers sooth- 
ingly. A few minutes of riding around at a 
trot and the first lesson is ended. Look out 
for trouble as you dismount, for defeat breeds 
hatred. Gather your near rein short, seize his 
mane and drop from his back so that you will 
land in front of him, avoiding the risk of a 
vicious kick. 

There has been no attempt to teach the horse 
the rein. To-morrow you will saddle him in 
the same manner and before the second lesson 
is over he will feel the pull of the bridle. The 
third day you will go for a short ride. The 
mustang is a “‘bronc” no longer; he is now 
a “snaffle bit colt.” 
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A wild horse may cease bucking entirely 
after ten minutes, or he may not cease after 
five years. Again, a lively stallion may make 
his rider feel that he is living years while the 
clock is ticking away minutes. One day a 
vaquero, a wonderful rider in spite of the fact 
that one leg was permanently withered from an 
injury received in his early busting davs, strad- 
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dled a nine-year-old bay and ordered the 
ropes cast off. The horse rose and bucked 
steadily for nearly fifteen minutes, when the 
vaquero let go with hands and feet and allowed 
himself to be tossed over the animal’s head. 
He landed on his hands and knees in approved 
fashion, suffering no injury by the fall, but he 
could not rise. The horse stood quivering with 
his legs set far out to keep him from tumbling 
over. Afier that terrible jolting both man and 
horse were bleeding from the nose, mouth and 
ears. The vaquero was never again the first 
to mount a *‘bad one.” 

The buster, as a rule, is under thirty-five. 
When a man’s frame has acquired rigidity and 
his bones have become brittle he had better be 
the second, third or fifth, rather than the first 
man to board a “bronc.” Busters take up 
their trade in boyhood. They have lived in 
the saddle five or six years by the time they 
cast their first vote.. Properly mounted, one of 
these riders will cover ninety or one hundred 
miles in a day and feel no special weariness. 
Take his horse from under him, and it would 
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worry him to walk five miles. He is a man 
without thighs or calves, never having had-any 
of the sort of exercise. that. develops them. . He 
will squat and sit back comfortably on ‘his 
bootheels to eat his supper when out on the 
range and remain by the campfire half the 

night swapping yarns with you without once 
altering his posture. 

He will tell you that bron- 
cos are like bicycles when 
it comes to teaching one to 
carry you—yvou must under- 
stand how to take a:fall-with 
the least possible damage. 

I have seen busters act- 
ually practising the art of 
taking falls on straw-covered 

- vround, for none knows when 
his accomplishments in this 
line may alone save him from 
death or injury. -When:the 
buster is hurled -into the-air 
he may land upon his. hands, 
or he may land upon: his 
hands. and knees, but he is 
most likely to land upon his 
feet. Frequently he flies from 
the saddle: he knows that:iit 
is the safest way to dismount 
from a bad one that has ndt 
yet “run down.” Having 
begun his riding lessons at 
an aye when the boy of a 
tenderer breed is careering 
wildly upon a hobby horse, 
it may be assumed that the buster does not 
rate feats of this kind as especially danger 
ous or unusual. 

The outlaw never surrenders. He may 
evade the traps entirely for years. Once inside 
the canvas wall he is almost human in devising 
ways to escape. If he gets away it is usually 
at the cost of the lives of other horses. An out- 
law has caused a stampede in the trap and has 
leaped over the canvas barrier from the top of 
a pyramid composed of the writhing bodies of 
his band. The outlawry of a wild horse is 
proclaimed by the fact that his breaking is of 
no avail. Should an outlaw kill or disable his 
huster in the first encounter, he is thrown to 
the ground while another buster mounts him 
in that position, The outlaw will continue to 
buck-jump until he is exhausted, then he will 
stand quietly or trot about with the man upon 
his back. The ‘submission-is but temporary 
and when next-he is saddled the terrific buck- 
ing will go on as long as the horse is physically 
able to keep it up:' And at the next saddling, 
and the next and the ext.” Some horses plainly 
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prefer death to submission to man, and violent 
death has sometimes come in a way that could 
be called nothing but suicide. The horses that 
survive the first strenuous lessons and continue 
to fight can be divided into two classes—those 
that refuse ever to yield in the slightest de- 
gree, and those that surrender conditionally, 
renewing the fight as opportunity arrives. 
A horse of the first class has, almost invari- 
ably, a misshapen head; ‘‘crazy” is writ- 
ten across his face. Horses of the second 
class are far above the average in intelligence. 
Their violence is not without method. They 
will charge a mounted man when _neces- 
sary to escape and will even put the rider 
and his mount under foot: They give slack 
unexpectedly in order to cut in two with 
their teeth a rawhide riata such as no horse 
could break. 

Some sections of the wild horse range are 
famous for the outlaws that have fought and 
died there in the past or that are there to-day. 
“The southern part of Fish Creek Valley, 
near the Eureka-Nye county line, has pro- 
duced many of these horses,” said ‘‘ Pete” 
Barnum, ‘‘and undoubtedly most of them were 
descendants of that same spotted mustang stal- 
lion which defied every attempt to capture him. 
He weighed less than 1,000 pounds and was 
peculiarly marked, his body being almost white, 
while from head to tail he was covered with 
irregular splashes of black. We hated the horse 
because of his way of spreading uneasiness 
among all the bands that might be grazing 
within several miles; many a time he cost us 
our quarry. Of course we tried to capture 
the stallion, and we got many members of his 
band, but he was never to be taken captive. 
His very obstinacy saved him; he could not be 
steered into the hidden trap, and no man was 
ever able to rope him. Three years ago he was 
sentenced to death by the men who could not 
take him after ten years of trying, but it was 
not until last August that the sentence could 
be carried out. He wandered to a spring on 
a range new to him and went down before a 
rifle while drinking. Not until after his death 
—which was unfairly dealt—did we learn that 
the black spots with which he was covered 
were but marks of battles with other stallions. 
Where savage teeth had torn away skin and 
hair, nature had supplied new hair that was 
black instead of white. 

‘“‘For years a big blood-red stallion ranged 
the rugged mountains dividing Antelope and 
Monitor Valleys. The section was so thickly 
covered with cedars that even to locate him 
was difficult. When we tried to run him down 
he eluded us in the timber; our traps, effective 
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enough with other horses, he discovered and 
evaded. In the winter of 1905 the snow was 
so deep in his mountains that he could not paw 
through it to grass, and he was forced down into 
the valley, mingling, for the first time since we 
had known him, with the bands. One day in 
early spring three of us took up the chase, 
mounted upon strong, eager horses. We sepa- 
rated when we had the red stallion located and 
one man made a wide circuit, dismounted, and 
by crawling actually got within a few hundred 
yards of the old renegade. The stallion scented 
the man before he saw him and set off at top 
speed. The vaquero gave him a hard race for 
two miles, when a second man cut in with his 
fresh mount and kept the stallion leaping. 
Half an hour later the third man, following the 
program, spurred out of cover and took up the 
pursuit, armed with a sixty-foot riata. Trey. 
had not gone half a mile when the rider ‘nailed’ 
his game. It took all the rope to do it and only 
eighteen inches was left to snub around the 
saddle horn. He made a splendid fight, rearing 
and surging, but finally went down and we 
bound him fast. 

“Until we saddled him we did not realize 
his desperation. We fastened the riata to his 
front feet; when he tried to run away we 
jerked his feet from under him, throwing him 
heavily; as he attempted to rise we threw him 
the maneuver until 


again, and repeated 
exhaustion necessitated his capitulation. But 
his surrender was only temporary. For three 


years we tried to break him, using every artifice 
known to us—as quickly as one man gave up 
the task another would try to conquer him; 
but every time a human being approached or 
tried to bridle or saddle him he would bite 
viciously, while his eyes, protruding from the 
sockets, blazed fiery red with hate. As the 
cinch was drawn tight the outlaw, if upon his 
feet, invariably reared straight up, poised upon 
his hind legs, then hurled himself backward to 
the ground. We always mounted him while 
he was tied down, and to ‘stay’ after he gained 
his feet called for action which boiled a day’s 
work into thirty minutes of struggle. His end 
was as tragic as his career: in making an 
attempt at escape by jumping out of a stockade 
corral he misjudged the distance and became 
impaled on a jagged post, and a forty-four was 
turned loose upon him to end his suffering. 
“The big chestnut stallion we named 
Stampede was another example of the outlaw 
that never yields to the mastery of man. 
Reared in a rocky section of the mountains 
bordering Cortez Valley, early in life he devel- 
oped remarkable surefootedness, plunging 
down the boulder-stream slopes at appalling 
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speed, never halting or stumbling, and seeming 
to fly over obstacles rather than go around 
them. In fleetness he surpassed any other 
horse known to have been bred in these moun- 
tain ranges. The mare that raised him was an 
ordinary mustang, but the colt had the mark- 
ings and many of the traits of a thoroughbred. 
The contrast between mare and colt caused 
them to be spotted among the bands of wild 
horses seen in that part of Eureka County. 
Expedition after expedition set out to capture 
the fine coli—and came back without the 
quarry. 
“Tt was late in August when the chestnut 
was eight years old, after the grass had 
browned and withered, that Nookie, a Sho- 
shone Indian, secreted himself and his horse 
in a mass of.boulders close to a mountain spring 
to which Stampede led his band to drink. As 
the stallion stood with lowered head filling 
himself with cool water, the Indian rode out 
from the rocks and shot his riata. The rawhide 
was about the staHion’s neck almost before he 
realized his danger. As he felt its sting and 
restraint, he threw himself against it with such 
force that the Indian’shorse was jerked to his 
knees. Stampede took instant advantage of 
the situation. He had started up the moun- 
tain, but now turned and ran straight down, 
and had not the rope caught under a pine 
stump and then snubbed around it, the stallion 
would have made his escape. He struggled 
until his breath came in gasps and his eves 
protruded, but the rawhide held. ‘The Indian, 
after reénforcing his hold upon his prize with 
a second rope, executed a dance of joy, for all 
alone he had taken the racehorse stallion that 
had defied the mustangers for eight vears. 
“Stampede was not a difficult’ horse to 
mount or to ride. He never resisted the saddle, 
but to bridle him required the services of two 
strong men. One man had to hold him upon 
the ground with a rope while the other forced 
the bit between the teeth and buckled the 
leather into place. Unless heated in a contest, 
he would obey the rein, but in a race with 
other horses he could not be controlled. Started 
after a bunch of mustangs, he would soon over- 
haul them and would continue on ahead of the 
flying herd; pulling and jerking on a spade or 
ring bit had absolutely no effect upon-him. 
“Looking down into Cortez Valley is a wide 
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bald flat known as Frenchy Mountain. Many 
bands of mustangs that fed here escaped time 
after time because we had no saddle horses 
sufficiently fleet and surefooted to outrun them 
down the jagged, precipitous side of that 
mountain. As we sat around our campfire 
one evening, Nookie announced a surprising 
proposition. He offered to go alone to the 
summit of Frenchy Mountain, start the bands 
of mustangs and race down that awful moun- 
tainside with them, relying upon his skill and 
his ability to manage Stampede to divert them 
into trails along which the men would lie con- 
cealed until time to spring out and rush the 
bands into the trap. On the day selected for 
the run Nookie le't camp early. Stampede 
was in an ugly mood, having bruised one eye 
badly against the ground while fighting the 
men who bridled him. Nookie reached the 
summit and as-he burst out upon the mustangs 
and set them to leaping down the mountain- 
side, Stampede ran with the ease and grace of 
a deer. Nookie, shouting and swinging his 
quirt, did not attempt to restrain his runaway 
horse, which came bounding down the ridges 
like a rolling boulder. A run of two or three 
miles brought the mustangs to the brink of 
a canon, the sides of which were perpendicular 
walls of porphyry. Stampede had carried his 
rider into the midst of the terrified herd and 
together they raced toward the edge of the 
chasm. I was watching them through my 
glass from a good point of vantage. Suddenly 
the wild band swerved sharply to the left and 
tore along the canon edge. Nookie jerked 
furiously upon one rein and then upon the 
other, but Stampede did not turn. The Indian 
could not guide his horse, and neither could 
he check him. I realized that Stampede was 
running away for the last time, that a tragedy 
was about to be enacted, but I could not take 
my eyes from the glass. I shall always believe 
that that last hundred yards to the brink was 
covered with a burst of speed. Stampede did 
not tumble over the edge—he leaped. Mine 
was a profile view. For an instant I saw a man 
on a horse silhouetted against blue sky. Under 
them, over them, around them was nothing 
but air. ‘The outlaw’s body was broken upon 
the rocks and cactus three hundred feet below, 
and under the horse died as plucky an Indian 
as ever climbed into saddle.” 
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RISTIDE, by attaching himself to 
the Hotel du Soleil et de l’Ecosse 
as a kind of glorified courier, had 
founded the Agence Pujol. As he, 

personally, was the Agence and the Agence 
was he, it happened that when he was not in 
attendance at the hotel, the Agence faded 
into space; and when he made his appearance 
in the vestibule and hung up his placard by 
_ the bureau, the Agence at once burst again 
into the splendor of existence. Apparently 
this fitful career of the Agence Pujol lasted 
some years. Whenever a chance of more re- 
munerative employment turned up, Aristide 
took it and dissolved the Agence. Whenever 
outrageous Fortune chivvied him with slings 
and arrows penniless to Paris, there was al- 
ways the Agence waiting to be resuscitated. 

It was during one of these periodic flour- 
ishings of the Agence Pujol that Aristide met 
the Ducksmiths. 

Business was slack, few guests were at the 
hotel, and of those few none desired to be 
personally conducted to the Louvre or Notre 
Dame or the Statue of Liberty in the Place 
de la Bastille. They mostly wore the placid 
expression of folks engaged in business affairs 
instead of the worried look of pleasure- 
seekers. 

“My good Bocardon,” said Aristide, loung- 
ing by the bureau and addressing his friend 
the manager, “this is becoming desperate. 
In another minute I shall take you out by 


main force and show the Tomb of 
Napoleon.” - 

At that moment the door of the stuffy 
salon opened, and a traveling Briton, whom 
Aristide had not seen before, advanced to the 
bureau and inquired his way to the Made- 
leine. Aristide turned on him like a flash. 

“Sir,” said he, extracting documents from 
his pockets with lightning rapidity, “nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to con- 
duct you thither. My card. My tariff. My 
advertisement,” pointing to the placard. “I 
am the managing director of the Agence Pujol 
under the special patronage of this hotel. 1 
undertake all traveling arrangements—from 
the Moulin Rouge to the Pyramids, and, as 
you see, my charges are moderate.” 

The Briton holding the documents in a 
pudgy hand looked at the swift-gestured 
director with portentous solemnity. Then 
with equal solemnity he looked at Bocardon. 

“Monsieur Ducksmith,” said the latter, 
“you can repose every confidence in Monsieur 
Aristide Pujol.” 

“FHumph!” said Mr. Ducksmith. 

After another solemn inspection of Aristide. 
he stuck a pair of gold glasses midway on his 
fleshy nose and perused the documents. He 
was a fat, heavy man of about fifty years of 
age, and his scanty hair was turning gray. 
His puffy cheeks hung jowl-wise, giving him 
the appearance of some odd dog—a similarity 
greatly intensified by the eye sockets, the 
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lower lids of which were dragged down in the 
middle, showing the red like a bloodhound’s; 
but here the similarity ended, for the man’s 
eyes, dull and blue, had the unspeculative 
fixity of a rabbit’s. His mouth, small and 
weak, dribbled away at the corners into the 
jowls, which in their turn melted into two or 
three chins. He was decently dressed in gray 
tweeds, and wore a diamond ring on his little 
finger. 

“Umph,” said he at last, and went back 
to the salon. 

;.As soon as the door closed behind him, 
Aristide sprang into an attitude of indigna- 
tion. 

“Did you ever see such a bear! If I ever 
saw a bigger one I would eat him without salt 
or pepper. Mais nom d'un chien, such people 
ought to be made into sausages!” 

“Flégme britannique!” laughed Bocardon. 

Half an hour passed and Mr. Ducksmith 
made no reappearance from the salon. In the 
forlorn hépe of a client Aristide went in after 
him. He found Mr. Ducksmith, glasses on 
nose, reading a newspaper, and a plump, 
black-haired lady with an expressionless face 
knitting-a gray woolen sock. Why they 
should be spending their first morning-—and a 
crisp, sunny morning, too—in Paris in the 
murky staleness of this awful little salon, 
Aristide was at a loss to conjecture. As he 
entered, Mr. -Ducksmith regarded him--va- 
cantly over the top of his gold-rimmed glasses. 

“T have looked in,” said Aristide, with his 
ingratiating smile, “to see whether you are 
ready to go to the Madeleine.” 

“Madeleine?” the lady inquired softly, 
pausing in her knitting. 

“Madame,” Aristide came forward, and, 
hand on heart, made her the lowest of bows. 
“Madame, have I the honor of speaking to 
Madame Ducksmith? Enchanted, madame, 
to make your acquaintance,” he continted, 
after a grunt from Mr. Ducksmith had as- 
sured him of the correctness of his conjecture. 
“T am Monsieur Aristide Pujol, Director of 
the Agence Pujol, and my poor services are 
absolutely at your disposal.” 

He drew himself up, twisted his mustache, 
and met her eyes—they were rather sad and 
tired—-with the roguish mockery of his own. 
She turned to her husband. 

“Are you thinking of going to the Made- 
leine, Bartholomew?” 

“T am, Henrietta,” said he. ‘‘I have de- 
cided to do.it. And I have also decided to 
put ourselves in the charge of this gentleman. 
Mrs. Ducksmith and I are accustomed to all 
the conveniences of travel—I may say that 
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we are great travelers, and I leave it to you 
to make the necessary arrangements. I pre- 
fer to travel at so much per head per day.” 

He spoke in a wheezy, solemn monotone 
from which all elements of life and joy seemed 
to have been eliminated. His wife’s voice, 
though softer in timbre, was likewise devoid 
of color. 

“My husband finds that it saves us from 
responsibilities,” she remarked. ; 

“And overcharges, and the necessity of 
learning foreign languages, which at our time 
of life would be difficult. During all our 
travels we have not been to Paris before, 
owing to the impossibility of finding a per- 
sonally conducted tour of an adequate class.” 

“Then, my dear sir,”’ cried Aristide, ‘it is 
Providence itself that has put you in the way 
of the Agence Pujol. I will now conduct you 
to the Madeleine without the least discom- 
fort or danger.” 

“Put on your hat, Henrietta,’ said Mr. 
Ducksmith, “while this gentleman and I dis- 
cuss terms.” 

Mrs. Ducksmith gathered up her knitting 
and retired, Aristide dashing to the door to 
open it for her. This gallantry surprised her 
ever so little, for a faint flush came into her 
cheek, and the shadow of a smile into her eyes. 

“JT wish you to understand, Mr. Pujol,” 
said Mr. Ducksmith, “‘that being, I may say, 
a comparatively rich man, I can afford to pay 
for certain luxuries; but I made a resolution 
many years ago, which stood me in good stead 
during my business life, that I would never 
be cheated. You will find me liberal but just.” 

He was as good as his word. Aristide, who 
had never in his life exploited another's 
wealth to his own advantage, suggested cer- 
tain terms, on the basis of so much per head 
per day, which Mr. Ducksmith declared with 
a sigh of relief to be perfectly satisfactory. 

‘Perhaps,’ said he, after further conversa- 
tion, “‘you will be good enough to schedule 
out a month’s railway tour through France. 
and give me an inclusive estimate for the 
three of us. As I say, Mrs. Ducksmith and 
I are great travelers—we have been to Nor- 
way, to Egypt, to Morocco and the Canaries, 
to the Holy Land, to Rome, and lovely 
Lucerne—but we find that attention to the 
trivial detail of travel militates against our 
enjoyment.” 

‘My dear sir,” said Aristide, ‘‘trust in me 
and your path and that of the charming Mrs. 
Ducksmith will be strewn with roses.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Ducksmith appeared, 
arrayed for walking out, and Aristide having 
ordered a cab, drove with them to the Made- 
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leine. They alighted in front of the majestic 
flight of steps. Mr. Ducksmith stared at the 
classical portico supported on its Corinthian 
columns with his rabbit-like, unspeculative 
gaze—he had those filmy blue eyes that never 
seem to wink—and after a moment or two, 
turned away. 

“Humph,” said he. 

Mrs. Ducksmith, dutiful and silent, turned 
away also. 

“This sacred edifice,’ Aristide began in his 
best Cicerone manner, ‘‘was built, after a 
classic model by the great Napoleon, as a 
Temple of Fame. It was afterwards used as 
a church. You will observe, and if you care 
to, you can count, as a conscientious Amer- 
ican lady did last week, the fifty-six Corinthi- 
an columns—you will see they are Corinthian 
by the acanthus leaves on the capitals. For 
the vulgar, who have no architectural knowl- 
edge, I have memoria technica for the instant 
recognition of the three orders—cabbages, 
Corinthian; horns, Ionic (’orns, iornic—you 
see); anything else Doric. We will now 
mount the steps and inspect the interior.” 

He was dashing off in his eager fashion 
when Mr. Ducksmith laid a detaining hand 
on his arm. 

“No,” said he solemnly. “TI disapprove of 
Popish interiors. Take us to the next place.” 

He entered the waiting victoria. His wife 
meekly followed. 

“T suppose the Louvre is the next place,” 
said Aristide. 

“T leave it to you,” said Mr. Ducksmith. 

Aristide gave the order to the cabman and 
took the little seat in the cab facing his em- 
ployers. On the way down the Rue Royale 
and the Rue de Rivoli he pointed out the 
various buildings of interest, Maxim’s, the 
Cercle Royal, the Ministére de la Marine, the 
Hotel Continental. Two expressionless faces, 
two pairs of unresponsive eyes met his merry 
glance. He might as well have pointed out 
the beauties of the New Jerusalem to a couple 
of guinea pigs. 

The cab stopped at the entrance to the 
galleries of the Louvre. They entered and 
walked up the great staircase on the turn of 
which the Winged Victory stands, with the 
wind of God in her vesture, proclaiming to 
each beholder the deathless, ever soaring, 
ever conquering spirit of man, and heralding 
the immortal glories of the souls, wind-swept 
likewise by the wind of God, that are en- 
shrined in the treasure houses beyond. 

“There!” said Aristide. 

“Umph! No head,” said Mr. Ducksmith, 
passing it by with scarcely a glance. 
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“Would it cost very much to get a new 
one?” asked Mrs. Ducksmith timidly. She 
was three or four paces behind her spouse. 

“Tt would cost the blood and tears and 
laughter of the human race,” said Aristide. 

(“That was devilish good, wasn’t it?’ re- 
marked Aristide, when telling me this story. 
He always took care not to hide his light 
under the least possibility of a bushel.) 

The Ducksmiths looked at him in their 
lack-luster way and allowed themselves to 
be guided into the picture galleries, vaguely 
hearing Aristide’s comments, scarcely glan- 
cing at the pictures and manifesting no sign 
of interest in anything whatever. From the 
Louvre they drove to Notre Dame, where the 
same thing happened. ‘The venerable pile 
standing imperishable amid the vicissitudes 
of centuries (the phrase was Aristide’s and 
he was very proud of it) stirred in their 
bosoms no perceptible emotion. Mr. Duck- 
smith grunted and declined to enter; Mrs. 
Ducksmith said nothing. As with pictures 
and cathedrals so it was with their food at 
lunch. Beyond a solemn statement to the 
effect that in their quality of practised travel- 
ers they made a point of eating the food and 
drinking the wine of the country, Mr. Duck- 
smith did not allude to the meal. At any 
rate, thought Aristide, they don’t clamor for 
underdone chops and tea. So far they were 
human. Nor did they maintain an awful 
silence during the repast. On the contrary, 
Mr. Ducksmith loved to talk—in a dismal, 
pompous way—chiefly of British politics. 
His method of discourse was to place himself 
in the position of those in authority and to 
declare what he would do in any given circum- 
stances. Now, unless the interlocutor adopts 
the same method and declares what he would 
do, conversation is apt to become one-sided. 
Aristide having no notion of a policy should 
he find himself exercising the functions of the 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, cheer- 
fully tried to change the ground of debate. 

“What would you do, Mr. Ducksmith, if 
you were King of England?” 

“T should try to rule the realm like a Chris- 
tian statesman,” replied Mr. Ducksmith. 

“T should have a devil of a time,” said 
Aristide. 

“T beg your pardon?” said Mr. Ducksmith. 

“T should have a—ah, I see—pardon—I 
should ”? he looked from one paralyzing 
face to the other and threw out hisarms. 
“Parbleul” said he, “I should decapitate 
your Mrs. Grundy and make it compulsory 
for bishops to dance once a week in Trafalgar 
Square. Tiens! I would have it a capital 
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offense for any English cook to prepare 
hashed mutton without a license, and I would 
banish all the bakers of the kingdom to 
Siberia—ah! your English bread which you 
have to eat stale so as to avoid a horrible 
death!—and I would open two hundred thou- 
sand cafés—mon Dieul how thirsty I have 
been there!—and I would make every English 
work-girl do her hair properly—and I would 
ordain that everybody should laugh three 
times a day under pain of imprisonment for 
life.” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Pujol,” remarked Mr. 
Ducksmith seriously, “you would not be 
acting as a constitutional monarch. There is 
such a thing as the British Constitution which 
foreigners are bound to admire even though 
they may not understand.” 

“To be a king must be a great responsibil- 
ity,” said Mrs. Ducksmith. 

“Madame,” said Aristide, “you have 
uttered a profound truth.” And to himself 
he murmured, though he should not have done 
so, ‘Nom de Dieul Nom de Dieu de nom de 
Dieu!” 

After lunch they drove to Versailles, which 
they inspected in the same apathetic fashion; 
then they returned to the hotel where they 
established themselves for the rest of the day 
in the airless salon, Mr. Ducksmith reading 
English newspapers and his wife knitting a 
gray woolen sock. 

“Mon vieux,” said Aristide to Bocardon, 
“they are people of a nightmare. They are 
automata endowed with the faculty of diges- 
tion. Ce sont des gens invraisemblables.” 

Paris providing them, apparently, with no 
entertainment, they started, after a couple 
of days, Aristide duce et suspice Pujol, on 
their railway tour through France, to Aristide 
an Odyssey of unimagined depression. They 
began with Chartres, continued with the 
Chateaux of the Loire, and began to work 
their way south. Nothing that Aristide could 
do roused them from their apathy. They 
were exasperatingly docile, made few com- 
plaints, got up, entrained, detrained, fed, 
excursionized, slept, just as they were bidden. 
But they looked at nothing, enjoyed nothing 
(save perhaps English newspapers and knit- 
ting) and uttered nothing by way of criticism 
or appreciation when Aristide attempted to 
review the wonders through which they had 
passed. They did not care toknowthehistory, 
authentic or Pujolic, of any place they visited; 
they were impressed by no scene of grandeur, 
no corner of exquisite beauty. To go on and 
on, in a dull, non-sentient way, so long as 
they were spared all forethought, all trouble, 
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all afterthought, seemed to be their ideal of 
travel. Sometimes Aristide, after a fruitless 
effort to capture their interest, would hold 
his head, wondering whether he, or the Duck- 
smith couple, was insane. It was a dragon- 
fly personally conducting two moles through 
a rose garden. 

Only once, during the early part of their 
journey, did a gleam of joyousness pierce the 
dull glaze of Mr. Ducksmith’s eyes. He had 
procured from the bookstall of a station a pile 
of English newspapers and was reading them 
in the train, while his wife knitted the inter- 
minable sock. Suddenly he folded a Daily 
Telegraph and handed it over to Aristide so 
that he should see nothing but a half page 
advertisement. The great capitals leaped to 
Aristide’s eyes: 


“DUCKSMITH’S DELICATE JAMS.” 


“T am the Ducksmith,” said he. “I 
started and built up the business. When I 
found that I could retire, I turned it into a 
Limited Liability Company, and now I am 
free and rich and able to enjoy the advan- 
tages of foreign travel.” 

Mrs. Ducksmith started, 
dropped a stitch. 

“Did you also make pickles?” asked 
Aristide. 

“T did manufacture pickles, but I made my 
name in jam. In the trade you will find it an 
honored one.” 

“Tt is that in every nursery in Europe,” 
Aristide declared with polite hyperbole. 

“‘T have done my best to deserve my repu- 
tation,” said Mr. Ducksmith, as impervious 
to flattery as to impressions of beauty. 

“ Pecairel”’ said Aristide to himself, ‘how 
can I galvanize these corpses?”’ 

As the soulless days went by, this problem 
grew to be Aristide’s main solicitude. He 
felt strangled, choked, borne down by an in- 
tolerable weight. What could he do to stir 
their vitality? Should he fire off pistols be- 
hind them, just to see them jump? But 
would they jump? Would not Mr. Duck- 
smith merely turn his rabbit eyes set in their 
bloodhound sockets vacantly on him and 
assume that the detonations were part cf the 
tour’s program? Could he not fill him up with 
conflicting alcohols and see what inebriety 
would do for him? But Mr. Ducksmith de- 
clined insidious potations. He drank only 
at meal-time, and sparingly. Aristide prayed 
that some Thais might come along, cast her 
spell upon him and induce him to wink! He 
himself was powerless. His raciest stories 
fell on dull ears; none of his jokes called forth 
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asmile. At last having taken them to nearly 
all the historic Chateaux of Touraine, without 
eliciting one cry of admiration, he gave Mr. 
Ducksmith up in despair and devoted his 
attention to the lady. 

Mrs. Ducksmith parted her smooth black 
hair in the middle and fastened it in a knob 
at the back of her head. Her clothes were 
good and new, but some desolate dressmaker 
had contrived to invest them with an air of 
hopeless dowdiness. At her bosom she wore 
a great brooch containing intertwined locks 
of a grandfather and grandmother long since 
defunct. Her mind was as drearily equipped 
as her person. She had a vague idea that they 
were traveling in France; but if Aristide had 
told her that it was Japan she would have 
meekly accepted the information. She had 
no opinions. Still she was a woman, and 
Aristide, firm in his conviction, that when it 
comes to love-making, all women are the 
same, proceeded forthwith tomake love to her. 

‘““Madame,” said he one morning—she was 
knitting in the vestibule of the Hétel du 
Faisan at Tours, Mr. Ducksmith being en- 
gaged, as usual, in the salon with his news- 
papers—‘ how much more charming that 
beautiful gray dress would be if it had a spot 
of color.” 

His audacious hand placed a deep crimson 
rose against her corsage and he stood away 
at arm’s length, his head on one side, judging 
the effect. 

“Magnificent! If madame would only do 
me the honor to wear it.”’ 

Mrs. Ducksmith took the flower hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Ym afraid my husband does not like 
color,” she said. 

“He must be taught,” cried Aristide. ‘‘ You 
must teach him. I must teach him. Let us 
begin at once. Here is a pin.” 

He held the pin delicately between finger 
and thumb, and controlled her with his 
roguish eyes. She took the pin and fixed the 
rose to her dress. 

“T don’t know what Mr. Ducksmith will 
say?” 

“What he ought to say, madame, is 
‘Bountiful Providence, I thank Thee for 
giving me such a beautiful wife.’” 

Mrs. Ducksmith blushed and, to conceal 
her face, bent it over her resumed knitting. 
She made woman’s time-honored response. 

“T don’t think you ought to say such things, 
Mr. Pujol.” 

“Ah, madame,” said he, lowering his voice, 
“T have tried not to; but que voulez-vous, it 
was stronger than I. When I see you going 
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about like a little gray mouse’”—the lady 
weighed at least twelve stone—‘“‘you who 
ought to be ravishing the eyes of mankind, 
I feel indignation here’”—he thumped his 
chest, “‘my Provengal heart is stirred. It is 
enough to make one weep.” 

“J don’t quite understand you, Mr. 
Pujol,” she said, dropping stitches recklessly. 

“Ah, madame,” he whispered—and the 
rascal’s whisper on such occasions could be 
very seductive, “that I will never believe.” 

“T am too old to dress myself up in fine 
clothes,” she murmured. 

“That’s an illusion,” said he, with a wide- 
flung gesture, ‘‘that will vanish at the first 
experiment.” 

Mr. Ducksmith emerged from the salon, 
Daily Telegraph in hand. Mrs. Ducksmith 
shot a timid glance at him and the knitting 
needles clicked together nervously. But the 
vacant eyes of the heavy man seemed no 
more to note the rose on her bosom than they 
noted any point of beauty in landscape or 
building. 

Aristide went away chuckling, highly di- 
verted by the success of his first effort. He 
had touched some hidden springs of feeling. 
Whatever might happen, at any rate, for the 
remainder of the tour, he would not have to 
spend his emotional force in vain attempts to 
knock sparks out of a jellyfish. He noticed 
with delight that at dinner that evening, 
Mrs. Ducksmith, still wearing the rose, had 
modified the rigid sweep of her hair from the 
mid-parting. It gave just a wavy hint of 
coquetry. He made her a little bow and 
whispered ‘‘Charming!’’ Whereupon she 
colored and dropped her eyes. And, during 
the meal, while Mr. Ducksmith discoursed on 
bounty-fed sugar, his wife and Aristide ex- 
changed, across the table, the glances of con- 
spirators. After dinner he approached her. 

“Madame, may I have the privilege of 
showing you the moon of Touraine?”’ 

She laid down her knitting. “Batholomew, 
will you come out?”’ 

He looked at her over his glasses and shook 
his head. 

“What is the good of looking at moonshine? 
The moon itself I have already seen.” 

So Aristide and Mrs. Ducksmith sat by 
themselves outside the hotel and he ex- 
pounded to her the beauty of moonlight and 
its intoxicating effect on folks in love. 

“Wouldn’t you like,” said he, “to be lying 
on that white burnished cloud with your be- 
loved kissing your feet?” 

“What odd things you think of.” 

“But wouldn’t you?” he insinuated. 
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Her bosom heaved and swelled on a sigh. 
She watched the strip of silver for a while and 
then murmured a wistful “Yes.” 

“T can tell you of many odd things,” said 
Aristide. “I can tell you how flowers sing 
and what color there is in the notes of birds. 
And how a cornfield laughs, and how the face 
of a woman who loves can outdazzle the sun. 
Chére madame,” he went on after a pause, 
touching her little plump hand, “you have 
been hungering for beauty and thirsting for 
sympathy all your life. Isn’t that so?” 

She nodded. 

“You have always been misunderstood.” 

A tear fell. Our rascal saw the glistening 
drop with peculiar satisfaction. Poor Mrs. 
Ducksmith! It was a child’s game. LEnjin, 
what woman could resist him? He had, how- 
ever, one transitory qualm of conscience, for 
with all his vagaries, Aristide was a kindly 
and honest man. Was it right to disturb 
those placid depths? Was it right to fill this 
woman with romantic aspirations that could 
never be gratified? He himself had not the 
slightest intention of playing Lothario and of 
wrecking the peace of the Ducksmith house- 
hold. The realization of the saintlike purity 
of his aims reassured him. When he wanted 
to make love to a woman pour tout de bon, it 
would not be to Mrs. Ducksmith. 

“Bah!” said he to himself, “I am doing a 
noble and disinterested act. I am restoring 
sight to the blind. I am giving life to one in 
a state of suspended animation. Tron de 
VAiv! I am playing the part of a soul- 
reviver! And, parbleu, it isn’t Jean or Jacques 
that can do that. It takes an Aristide Pujol.” 

So, having persuaded himself, in his south- 
ern way, that he was executing an almost 
divine mission, he continued with a zest, now 
sharpened by an approving conscience, to re- 
vive Mrs. Ducksmith’s soul. 

The poor lady who had suffered the blight- 
ing influence of Mr. Ducksmith for twenty 
years with never a ray of counteracting 
warmth from the outside, expanded like a 
flower to the sun under the soul-reviving 
process. Day by day she exhibited some 
fresh, timid coquetry in dress and manner. 
Gradually she began to respond to Aristide’s 
suggestions of beauty in natural scenery and 
exquisite building. On the ramparts of An- 
gouléme, daintiest of towns in France, she 
gazed at the smiling valleys of the Charente 
and the Son stretching away below, and of 
her own accord touched his arm lightly and 
said: ‘‘ How beautiful!” She appealed to her 
husband. 

“Umph!”’ said he. 
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Once more (it had become a habit) she 
exchanged glances with Aristide. He drew 
her a little farther along under pretext of 
pointing out the dreamy sweep of the 
Charente. 

“Tf he appreciates nothing at all, why on 
earth does he travel?”’ 

Her eyelids fluttered upward for a fraction 
of a second. 

“Tt’s his mania,” she said. “He can never 
restat home. Hemust always be going on, on.” 

“How can you endure it?” he asked. 

She sighed. “It is better now that you can 
teach me how to look at things.” 

“Good!” thought Aristide. ‘When I 
leave them she can teach him to look at 
things and revive his soul. Truly I deserve 
a halo.” 

As Mr. Ducksmith appeared to be entirely 
unperceptive of his wife’s spiritual expansion, 
Aristide grew bolder in his apostolate. He 
complimented Mrs. Ducksmith to his face. 
He presented her daily with flowers. He 
scarcely waited for the heavy man’s back to 
be turned to make love to her. If she did not 
believe that she was the most beautiful, the 
most ravishing, the most delicate-souled 
woman in the world, it was through no fault 
of Aristide. Mr. Ducksmith went his pomp- 
ous, unseeing way. At every stopping place 
stacks of English daily papers awaited him. 
Sometimes, while Aristide was showing them 
the sights of a town, to which, by the way, 
he insisted on being conducted, he would ex- 
tract a newspaper from his pocket and read 
with dull and dogged stupidity. Once Aris- 
tide caught him reading the advertisements 
for cooks and housemaids. In these circum- 
stances Mrs. Ducksmith spiritually expanded 
at an alarming rate; and in an inverse ratio 
dwindled the progress of Mr. Ducksmith’s 
sock. 

They arrived at Périgueux, in Périgord, land 
of truffles, one morning, in time for linch. 
Toward the end of the meal the maitre 
d’hétel helped them to great slabs of paté de 
foie gras, made in the house—most of the 
hotelkeepers in Périgord make paté de foie 
gras both for home consumption and for 
exportation—and waited expectant of their 
appreciation. He was not disappointed. Mr. 
Ducksmith, after a hesitating glance at the 
first mouthful swallowed it, greedily devoured 
his slab, and, after pointing to his empty 
plate, said solemnly: 

“ Plou.” 

Like Oliver he asked for more. 

“Tiens!” thought Aristide, astounded, ‘‘is 
he too developing a soul?” 
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But, alas! there were no signs of it when 
they went their dreary round of the town in 
the usual ramshackle open cab. The cathe- 
dral of Saint-Front extolled by Aristide and 
restored by Abadie—a terrible fellow who has 
capped with tops of pepper castors every 
pre-Gothic building in France—gave him no 
thrill; nor did the picturesque, tumble-down 
ancient buildings on the bank of the Dor- 
dogne, nor the delicate Renaissance facades 
in the cool narrow Rue du Lys. 

“We will now go back to the hotel,” said he. 

“But have we seen it all?” asked Mrs. 
Ducksmith. 

“By no means,” said Aristide. 

“We will go back to the hotel,” repeated 
her husband in his expressionless tones. ‘I 
have seen enough of Périgueux.” 

This was final. They drove back to the 
hotel. Mr. Ducksmith, without a word, went 
straight into the salon, leaving Aristide and 
his wife standing in the vestibule. 

“And you, madame,” said Aristide, “are 
you going to sacrifice the glory of God’s sun- 
shine to the manufacture of woolen socks?”’ 

She smiled—she had caught the trick at 
last—and said in happy submission, “ What 
would you have me do?” 

With one hand he clasped her arm; with 
the other, in a superb gesture, he indicated 
the sunlit world outside. 

“Let us drain together,” cried he, ‘the 
loveliness of Périgueux to its dregs!” 

Greatly daring, she followed him. It was 
a rapturous escapade—the first adventure of 
her life. She turned her comely face to him, 
and he saw smiles round her lips and laughter 
in her eyes. Aristide, worker of . miracles, 
strutted by her side chokeful of vanity. 
They wandered through the picturesque 
streets of the old town with the gaiety of 
truant children, peeping through iron gate- 
ways into old courtyards, venturing their 
heads into the murk of black stairways, talk- 
ing (on the part of Aristide) with mothers 
nursing chuckling babes on their doorsteps, 
crossing the thresholds, hitherto taboo, of 
churches and meeting the mystery of colored 
glass and shadows and the heavy smell of 
incense. 

Her hand was on his arm when they 
entered the flagged courtyard of an ancient 
palace, a stately medley of the centuries, with 
wrought ironwork in the balconies, tourelles, 
oriels, exquisite Renaissance ornaments on 
architraves, and a great central Gothic door- 
way, with great window openings above, 
through which was visible the stone staircase 
of honor leading to the upper floors. Ina 
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corner stood a mediaeval well, the sides 
curiously carved. One side of the courtyard 
blazed in sunshine, the other lay cool and 
gray in shadow. Not a human form or voice 
troubled the serenity of the spot. On a stone 
bench against the shady wall Aristide and 
Mrs. Ducksmith sat down to rest. 

“Voila,” said Aristide. “Here one can 
suck in all the past like an omelette. They 
had the feeling for beauty, those old fellows.” 

“T have wasted twenty years of my life,” 
said Mrs. Ducksmith with a sigh. “Why 
didn’t I meet some one like you when I was 
young? Ah! you don’t know what my life 
has been, Mr. Pujol.” 

“Why not Aristide, when we are alone? 
Why not, Henriette?”’ 

He too had the sense of adventure, and his 
eyes were more than usually compelling and 
his voice more seductive. For some reason or 
other undivined by Aristide, overexcitement 
of nerves, perhaps, she burst into tears. - 

“FHenrietie! Henriette, ne pleurez pas.” 

His arm crept round her, he knew not how; 
her head sank on his shoulder, she knew not 
why—faithlessness to her lord was as far 
from her thoughts as murder or arson, but for 
one poor little moment in a lifetime it is good 
to weep on some one’s shoulder and to have 
some one’s sympathetic arm around one’s 
waist. 

“ Pauore petite femme—and is it love she is 
pining for?” 

. She sobbed; he lifted her chin with his free 
hand—and what less could moral apostle do? 
—he kissed her on her wet cheek. 

A bellow like that of an angry bull caused 
them to start asunder. They looked up, and 
there was Mr. Ducksmith within a few yards 
of them, his face aflame—his rabbits’ eyes on 
fire with rage. He advanced, shook his fists 
in their faces. 

“Tve caught you. At last, after twenty 
years, I’ve caught you.”’ 

“Monsieur,” cried Aristide starting up, 
“allow me to explain.’ : 

He swept Aristide aside like an intercepting 
willow branch and poured forth a torrent of 
furious speech upon his wife. 

“T have hated you for twenty years. Day 
by day I have hated you more. I’ve watched 
you, watched you, watched you. But, you 
sly jade, you’ve been too clever for me till 
now... yes! I followed you from the 
hotel. I dogged you. I foresaw what would 
happen. . . . Now the end has come... . 
I’ve hated you for twenty years—ever since 
you first betrayed me ” 

Mrs. Ducksmith, who had sat with over- 
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whelmed head in her hands started bolt up- 
right, and looked at him like one thunder- 
struck. 

“T betrayed you?” she gasped in bewilder- 
ment. ““When? How? What do you mean?”’ 

He laughed—for the first time since Aris- 
tide had known him—but it was a ghastly 
laugh that made the jowls of his cheeks spread 
horridly to his ears, and again he flooded 
the calm, stately courtyard with the raging 
violence of words. The veneer of easy life 
fell from him. He became the low-born, petty 
tradesman, using the language of the hands 
of his jam factory. . . . No, he had never 
told her. He had awaited his chance. Now 
he had found it. He called her names. .. . 

Aristide interposed, his Southern being 
athrob with the insults heaped upon the 
woman. 

“Say that again, monsieur,” he shouted, 
“and I will take you up in my arms like a 
sheep and throw you down that well.” 

The two men glared at each other, Aris- 
tide standing bent, with crooked fingers, 


ready to spring at the other’s throat. The 
woman threw herself between them. 
“For Heaven’s sake,” she cried. ‘Listen 


to me. I have done no wrong. I have done 
no wrong now—I never did you wrong. I 
swear I didn’t.” 

Mr. Ducksmith laughed again, and his 
laugh reéchoed round the quiet walls and up 
the vast staircase of honor. 

“You'd be a fool not to say it. But now 
I’ve done with you. Here, you, sir. Take 
her away—do what you like with her—I’ll 
divorce her. VPIl give you a thousand pounds 
never to see her again.” 

“Goujat! Triple goujat!’’ cried Aristide, 
more incensed than ever at this final insult. 

Mrs. Ducksmith, deadly white, swayed 
sideways, and Aristide caught her in his arms 
and dragged her to the stone bench. The fat, 
heavy man looked at them for a second, 
laughed again and sped through the porte- 
cochére. Mrs. Ducksmith quickly recovered 
from her fainting attack and gently pushed 
the solicitous Aristide away. 

“Merciful Heaven!” she murmured, ‘‘ what 
is to become of me?” 

The last person to answer the question was 
Aristide. For the first time in his adventur- 
ous life resource failed him. He stared at the 
woman for whom he cared not the snap of a 
finger and who, he knew, cared not the snap 
of a finger for him, aghast at the havoc he had 
wrought. If he had set out to arouse emotion 
in these two sluggish breasts he had done so 
with a vengeance. He had thought he was 
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amusing himself with a toy cannon and he 
had fired a charge of dynamite. 

He questioned her almost stupidly — for a 
man in the comic mask does not readily 
attune himself to tragedy. She answered 
with the desolate frankness of a lost soul. 
And then the whole meaning—or the lack of 
meaning—of their inanimate lives wes re- 
vealed to him. Absolute estrangement had 
followed the birth of their child nearly twenty 
years ago. The child had died after a few 
weeks. Since then he saw—and the generous 
blood of his heart froze as the vision came to 
him—that the vulgar, half-sentient, rabbit- 
eyed bloodhound of a man had nursed an un- 
expressed, dull, undying, implacable resent- 
ment against the woman. It did not matter 
that the man’s suspicion was vain—to Aris- 
tide the woman’s blank amazement at the 
preposterous charge was proof enough; to the 
man the thing was real. For nearly twenty 
years, the man had suffered the cancer to eat 
away his vitals—and he had watched and 
watched his blameless wife until, now, at 
last, he had caught her in this folly. No 
wonder he could not rest at home; no wonder 
he was driven Io-wise, on and on, although he 
hated travel and all its discomforts, knew no 
word of a foreign language, knew no scrap of 
history, had no sense of beauty, was utterly 
ignorant, as every single one of our expensive- 
ly state-educated English lower classes is, of 
everything that matters on God’s earth; no 
wonder that, in the unfamiliarity of foreign 
lands, feeling as helpless as a ballet-dancer in 
a cavalry charge, he looked to Cook or Lunn 
or the Agence Pujol to carry him through his 
uninspired pilgrimage. For twenty years he 
had shown no sign of joy or sorrow or anger, 
scarcely even of pleasure or annoyance. A 
tortoise could not have been more unemo- 
tional. The unsuspected volcano had slum- 
bered. To-day came disastrous eruption. 
And what was a mere laughing, crying child 
of a man like Aristide Pujol in front of a 
Ducksmith volcano? 

“What is to become of me?” wailed Mrs. 
Ducksmith again. 

“ Ma-foil” said Aristide, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, “‘what’s going to become of any- 
one? Who can foretell what will happen in a 
minute’s time? Tiens!”’ he added, kindly 
laying his hand on the sobbing woman’s 
shoulder, “be comforted, my poor Henriette. 
Just as nothing in this world is as good as we 
hope, so nothing is as bad as we fear. Voyons. 
All is not lost yet. We must return to the 
hotel.” 

She weepingly acquiesced. They walked 
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through the quiet streets like children whose 
truancy had been discovered and who were 
creeping back to condign punishment at 
school. When they reached the hotel, Mrs. 
Ducksmith went straight up to the woman’s 
haven, her bedroom. 

Aristide tugged at his Vandyck beard in 
dire perplexity. The situation was too preg- 
nant with tragedy for him to run away and 
leave the pair to deal with it as best they 
could. But what was he to do? He sat down 
in the vestibule and tried to think. The land- 
lord, an unstoppable gramophone of garrulity, 
entering by the street door and bearing down 
upon him, put him to flight. He too sought 
his bedroom, a cool apartment with a balcony 
outside the French window. On this balcony, 
which stretched along the whole range of 
first-floor bedrooms, he stood for a while, 
pondering deeply. Then in an absent way 
he overstepped the limit of his own room 
frontage; a queer sound startled him; he 
paused, glanced through the open window, 
and there he saw a sight which for the mo- 
ment paralyzed him. 

Recovering command of his muscles, he 
tip-toed his way back. He remembered now 
that the three rooms adjoined; next to his was 
Mr. Ducksmith’s, and then came Mrs. Duck- 
smith’s. It was Mr. Ducksmith whom he 
had seen. 

Suddenly his dark face became luminous 
with laughter; his eyes glowed, he threw his 
hat in the air and danced with glee about the 
room. Having thus worked off the first in- 
toxication of his idea, he flung his few articles 
of attire and toilet necessaries into his bag, 
strapped it, and darted, in his dragon-fly way, 
into the corridor and tapped softly at Mrs. 
Ducksmith’s door. She opened it, a poor 
dumpy Niobe, all tears. He put his finger to 
his lips. 

“Madame,” he whispered, bringing to bear 
on her all the mocking magnetism of his eyes, 
“if you value your happiness you will do 
exactly what I tell you. You will obey me im- 
plicitly. You must not ask questions. Pack 
your trunks at once. In ten minutes’ time 
the porter will come for them.’’ 

She looked at him with a scared face. “But 
what am I going to do?” 

“You are going to revenge yourself on 
your husband.” 

“But I don’t want to,” she replied pite- 
ously. 

“T do,” said he. ‘Begin, chére madame, 
every moment is precious.” 

In a state of stupetfied terror the poor wom- 
an obeyed him. He saw her start seriously 
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on her task and then went downstairs where 
he held a violent and gesticulatory conversa- 
tion with the landlord and with a man in a 
green baize apron summoned from some dim 
lair of the hotel. After that he lighted a 
cigarette and smoked feverishly, walking up 
and down the pavement. In ten minutes’ 
time his luggage and that of Mrs. Ducksmith 
was placed upon the cab. Mrs. Ducksmith 
appeared trembling and tear-stained in the 
vestibule. 


The man in the green baize apron knocked 
at Mr. Ducksmith’s door and entered the 
room. 

“T have come for the baggage of Monsieur,” 
said he. 

“Baggage? What baggage?” asked Mr. 
Ducksmith, sitting up. 

“T have descended the baggage of Mon- 
sieur Pujol,” said the porter in his stumbling 
English, ‘‘and of madame, and put them in a 
cab, and I naturally thought monsieur was 
going away too.” 

“Going away!” He rubbed his eyes, glared 
at the porter, and dashed into his wife’s 
room. It was empty. He dashed into Aris- 
tide’s room. It was empty too. With a roar 
like that of a wounded elephant he rushed 
downstairs, the man in the green baize apron 
following at his heels. 

Not a soul was in the vestibule. No cab 
was at the door. Mr. Ducksmith turned 
upon his stupefied satellite. 

“Where are they?” 

“They must have gone already. I filled 
the cab. Perhaps Monsieur Pujol and ma- 
dame have gone before to make arrange- 
ments.”’ 

“Where have they gone to?” 

“Tn Périgueux there is nowhere to go to 
with baggage but the railway station.” 

A decrepit vehicle with a gaudy linen 
canopy hove in sight. Mr. Ducksmith 
hailed it as the last victims of the Flood must 
have hailed the Ark. He sprang into it and 
drove to the station. 

There, in the salle d’attente he found Aris- 
tide mounting guard over his wife’s luggage. 
He hurled his immense bulk at his betrayer. 

“You blackguard! Where is my wife?” 

“Monsieur,” said Aristide, puffing a ciga- 
rette, sublimely impudent and debonair, ‘“T 
decline to answer any questions. Your wife 
is no longer your wife. You offered me a 
thousand pounds to take her away. I am 
taking her away. I did not deign to disturb 
you for such a trifle as a thousand pounds, 
but since you are here 
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He smiled engagingly and held out his 
curved palm. Mr. Ducksmith foamed at the 
corners of the small mouth that disappeared 
into the bloodhound jowl. 

“My wife,” he shouted, “if you don’t want 
me to throw you down and trample on you.” 

A band of loungers, railway officials, peas- 
ants and other travelers awaiting their trains, 
gathered round. As the altercation was con- 
ducted in English which they did not under- 
stand, they could only hope for the commence- 
ment of physical hostilities. 

“My dear sir,”’ said Aristide, “I do not 
understand you. For twenty years you hold 
an innocent and virtuous woman under an 
infamous suspicion. She meets a sympa- 
thetic soul, and you come across her pouring 
into his ear the love and despair of a lifetime. 
You have more suspicion. You tell me you 
will give me a thousand pounds to go away 
with her. I take you at your word. And now 
you want to stamp on me—wma foi, it is not 
reasonable.” 

Mr. Ducksmith seized him by the lapels of 
his coat. A gasp of expectation went round 
the crowd. But Aristide recognized an agon- 
ized appeal in the eyes now bloodshot. 

“My wiie,” he said hoarsely. “I want my 
wife. Ican’t live without her. Give her back 
to me. Where is she?” 

“You had better search the station,” said 
Aristide. 

The heavy man unconsciously shook him 
in his powerful grasp as a child might shake 
a doll. 

“Give her to me. 
She won’t regret it.” 

“Vou swear that?” 
lightning quickness. 

“T swear it. Where is she?” 

Aristide disengaged himself, waved his 
hand airily toward Périgueux and smiled 
blandly. 

“In the salon of the hotel, waiting for 


Give her to me, I say. 


asked Aristide, with 
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you to throw yourself on your knees be- 
fore her.” 

Mr. Ducksmith gripped him by the arm. 

“Come back with me. If you’re lying, I'll 
kill you.” 

“The luggage?” queried Aristide. 

“Damn the luggage!” said Mr. Ducksmith, 
and dragged him out of the station. 

A cab brought them quickly to the hotel. 
Mr. Ducksmith bolted like an obese rabbit 
into the salon. A few moments afterwards, 
Aristide, entering, found them locked in each 
other’s arms. 

They started alone for England that night, 
and Aristide returned to the directorship of 
the Agence Pujol. But he took upon himself 
enormous credit for having worked a miracle. 


“One thing I can’t understand,” said I, 
after he had told me the story with his wealth 
of gesture and picturesque phrase which ] 
have not ventured to reproduce, ‘‘is what put 
this sham elopement into your crazy head. 
What did you see when you looked into Mr. 
Ducksmith’s bedroom?” 

“Ah, mon vieux, I did not tell you. If I 
had told you, you would not have been sur- 
prised at what I did. I saw a sight that 
would have melted the heart of a stone. I 
saw Ducksmith wallowing on his bed and 
sobbing as if his heart would break. It filled 
my soul with pity. I said: ‘If that moun- 
tain of insensibility can weep and sob in such 
agony, it is because he loves—and it is I, Aris- 
tide Pujol, who have reawakened that love.’” 

“Then,” said I, ‘why on earth didn’t you 
go and fetch Mrs. Ducksmith and leave taem 
together?” 

He started from his chair and threw up 
both hands. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried he, “you English! 
You are a charming people, but you have no 
romance. You have no dramatic sense, I 
will help myself to a whiskey and soda.” 


Readers Letters, Comments 
and Confessions 


THE UNINTERESTINGNESS OF 
LIFE IN A SMALL TOWN 


Albert Jay Nock has presented a phase of 
American life that I think should receive 
more attention than it has. 

Life is not interesting in the average town in 
the United States, and in this fact I am inclined 
to think lies the core of the problem of the idle, 
ignorant, and useless young person, the loafer and 
incompetent. 

At one time I spent some years in one ofthe 
largest plants in this country and my work 
brought me in contact with many men. [ left 
that work, yet, though I have been within a 
block of the place several times within the past 
three years, I have not been inside the plant. 
And I have met only three men of that associ- 
ation. The work was under such conditions 
that it did not store the mind with pleasant 
memories. ‘ 

In this place, which is somewhat the same as 
a small town, there is nothing to awaken an in- 
terest in any form of improvement. There is no 
opportunity for a young person to learn any- 
thing by which he can make a decent living. 

There is no social life to develop the character 
nor anything of interest; on Sundays a gang of 
boys and men loaf on the steps of the stores. 
The street is the meeting place and subjects of 
conversation are neither plentiful nor elevating. 

In this problem of the small town, and the de- 
velopment there, lies a deeper and more vital 
problem than many that are widely discussed, and 
I would like to see more articles along this line. 

The average town is full of incompetent peo- 
ple and they never have much interest beyond 
what they eat and what they wear. 

I was walking with one of the ministers to- 
night and discussing this problem. He frequently 
calls and usually talks of some phase of it, while 
in many sermons is the demand for industrial 
education. 

Perhaps the church, in its divided efforts and 
lack of expert advice, is the greatest hindrance 
we have to practical improvement in living con- 
ditions. Its lack of knowledge even that there 
are vital problems to-day is an obstacle to the 
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efforts of those who wish to try out plans for up- . 
lifting the ideals and aspirations of the people. 

I am writing to express my appreciation of the 
spirit of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE in its atti- 
tude toward modern life. It is developing a 
character that has power. 

H. Uf. McNavucuron. 


We should like to hear from other business 
men on this subject, for our own enlightenment 
and possibly that of our readers. A frank 
expression of ideas and experiences will be 
welcome, whether intended for publication or 
not. It is a subject of great importance to 
business men and manufacturers, particularly 
in small towns. 


APROPOS OF ‘NEW IDEAS IN 
CHILD TRAINING’”’ 


READ in an article in your magazine on edu- 

cation of children, that some mother had 

stopped her two-year-old boy from playing 
with his blocks because he had learned his 
alphabet. 

I thought I would try my boy, who is just two 
and a half years old. One afternoon I took three 
blocks with A, M, and Uonthem. I would show 
him the letter and tell him what it was. I did this 
two or three times with all the letters, then I tried 
it without telling him what it was, and let him say. 
In less than ten minutes he knew them. I spent 
about fifteen minutes, not more than that, each 
afternoon for a week. Now he knows all his let- 
ters except Q and that block is lost. He stops at 
large sign boards and says the letters, names in 
the sidewalk, on magazines and newspapers. 

I bought some different colored candy and with 
a little time he has learned to know colors. He 
knows red, pink, brown, white, yellow, purple and 
black, and he learned blue and some other colors 
from pieces of cloth. 

Ina few minutes’ time he learned the colors and 
difference between Logan berries, dew- and black- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries and cherries. 

I don’t know if this is wonderful, but it shows 
what a small child can learn in a very short time 
with a small amount of teaching. 

Artaur T. Exzis, 
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So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), 
and when they came to the door they heard a great talk in the house. 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIMS PROGRESS 


@ 


*“*Old Masters to Order”’ 


—said the Observer—because I was 
once by chance brought close to the 
Old Master industry. 

Perhaps you would like to hear about it. 
Years ago I made the acquaintance of Nolan, 
the detective. Of all the amusing and inter- 

esting men I have known I 
think he was the one I liked 


[ is interesting to hear you talk this way 


Nolan, most to talk with. With 
the proper training he would 
Detective have shone in any calling, but 


he was especially gifted and 

to an extraordinary degree 
for the detection of crime. With a sound 
reasoning mind and a memory for facts and 
faces that was, or seemed to be, absolutely 
perfect, he was blessed with such power of 
eyesight as I have seen in but one other man, 
and that was Burnham, the astronomer. 
You remember Burnham, a stenographer in 
the United States Court, who rigged up a tele- 
scope on the roof of a little suburban cottage 
and startled the scientific world by the dis- 
covery of more double stars than had ever 
been heard of before and so passed, late in life, 
into the company of the great astronomers. 
Nolan’s eyes and Burnham’s were much alike, 
gray in color and seeming smaller than they 
really were, from the habit of their owners of 
concentrating sharply on any object before 
them. 

Next to Burnham, Nolan was the best pistol 
shot I ever saw. I remember his “partner” 
telling me of an exploit of the detective which 
Devlin said “Made me bless myself.’’ “We 
were walking together in a side street one very 
foggy night,” said Devlin, ‘‘when a man came 
out of the basement of a house down the 
block and disappeared in the darkness. That 
is, I say it was a man but I couldn’t have told 
if it was a man or a woman at the time and he 
was gone from my eyesight in a second. But 
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Phil whispered, ‘That’s “Chick” Swanson,’ 
a fellow we were looking for. ‘He won’t stop 
if I holler and I’m going to 
plug him in the leg,’ and he 


E h: s ‘ 
adie ” outs with his gun and lets 
fly, and may I never live to 
Perform A \ 1 
Wonders % daylight again, if we 


didn’t hear a yell in the black 
night ahead of us and run up 
and find our man lying on the sidewalk with 
a hole in his thigh and a bundle of silver be- 
side him. 

“But Nolan’s marvelous eyesight was the 
smallest part of his equipment. I have 
always remembered Locke’s definition of 
judgment as differing from wit. It goes 
something like this: ‘Judgment consists in 
separating from each other ideas in which 
there can be found the least difference, thus 
avoiding being misled by similarity of re- 
lationship into mistaking one thing for 
another.’ This would have formed a good 
description of Nolan’s mind. Joined with his 
extraordinary powers of vision and memory 
and applied to the relatively simple business 
of identifying criminals it produced results 
that used to make the ordinary wooden- 
headed detectives think he was in league 
with the devil. He could drag out of the 
store house of his memory the recollection of 
a badly-printed half-tone in a newspaper two 
years after it appeared and fit it to the face of 
a suspect in ‘the line.’ He would pick out of 
a Broadway crowd a man who was ‘wanted’ 
after merely glancing at a photograph at 
headquarters. No disguise would fool him. 
If he had ever seen his quarry before he could 
detect it at a glance by its manner of walking 
or by some unconscious trick of gesture. He 
had great contempt for the so-called clever- 
ness of the average crook and the advertised 
shrewdness of the average detective. Inever 
knew him to fail in a case when the crime had 
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been committed by a professional criminal. 
He was sometimes puzzled by crimes of pas- 
sion but even in such cases his common sense 
and his natural shrewdness in discarding im- 
probabilities made him successful beyond any 
of his colleagues. And he pursued his work 
with keenness, but with an appearance of lazy 
good nature that made it possible to despatch 
a rogue to the State’s prison without incur- 
ring his ill-will. 

“Naturally such a man could not long re- 
main a detective. He got off the force, 
made as much money as he needed and re- 
tired to enjoy life in travel, 
study and a keenly humorous 


A 5 
‘ survey of the passing show. 
Violent 
Although he had commenced 
Hater of : 3 
: as a mechanic without edu- 
Thieves 


cation he had acquired such a 
knowledge of men and even 
of books that he could be an agreeable com- 
panion for any person who cared for agree- 
able companions, and as he possessed a nat- 
ural Irish sociability of disposition he made 
acquaintances everywhere and might be 
found dining one night with the Sirdar in 
Cairo and the next with Pat Sheedy at 
Shepheard’s hotel. 

“‘Nolan’s feeling about criminals was inter- 
esting. He hated a thief; enmity to the 
birds of the night who prey on innocence and 
virtue and helplessness was as much of a pas- 
sion with him as anything could be; to a 
housebreaker he would show no mercy and he 
held in especial aversion the yeggmen, those 
uncanny bandits with whom robbery is a busi- 
ness and murder a luxury. But he had a cer- 
tain respect for safe-blowers and he appeared 
to hold even a liking and sympathy for the 
gay and polished confidence operator. ‘A 
man shouldn’t be punished for working the 
green goods game or selling a gold brick,’ he 
said, ‘for in every case the victim is a crook. 
No one was ever buncoed who wasn’t trying 
to get money dishonestly.’ ‘Was that true 
about ——?’ I asked, 
mentioning the name of a 


some worthy who was_ robbed 
Victims A ¢ . ) 
in Broadway. ‘Certainly, 
Not Worth ‘ ? 
ae said Nolan. ‘I knew the case 
Pitying 


very well. The old man was 
induced to take part in a 
poker game on the representation that he was 
to be a confederate in robbing a stranger. 
In technical language the gang “‘sold him a 
big mitt,’’ which he bet on. Unfortunately 
for him they dealt a bigger hand to the sup- 
posed victim.’ 

“Still, in the line of his business it was 
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necessary for him to put some of these finan- 
ciers away and among those so treated was 
a young fellow named Rankin. As a matter 
of duty, Nolan sent him to State’s Prison and 
then as a matter of sentiment got him out and 
reformed him. Nolan’s method of reforming 
criminals was all his own. He knew it would 
be barbarous to suggest to a refined confi- 
dence operator that he must abandon the lux- 
uries of Broadway and go to work at a trade. 
When he took a man in hand to reform him he 
always got him a job as sheet-writer on the 
race-track, roulette dealer in a gambling house 
or clerk in a pool room, where he could earn 
ten or fifteen dollars a day. 

“Rankin’s case was a little more difficult 
than the ordinary. He was a high-class ex- 
pert who had himself more than once made 
the dealer ‘turn over the box’ and to ask 
him to subject his high spirit to the irksome 
routine of a place in a gambling house would 
be almost insulting. Consequently, when 
Nolan went up to the prison and took Rankin 
back to town, and told him he was in bad and 
could never again practise his profession in 
that neighborhood in peace, and Rankin 
asked plaintively, ‘What am I going to do?’ 
Nolan’s sole reply was ‘Blow.’ And Ran- 
kin ‘blew’—that is to say, went away. I 
was privileged to see the 
last meeting between these 


se en friends. Nolan was sitting in 
rook ‘ Faves ‘tor of 
Laisa Coe % big chair in the corridor o 

the hotel when a tall, thin, 

Shores 

muscular young man walked 

up to him and said: ‘Well, 
Mr. Nolan, I came to say good-by.’ 
‘When are you going?’ ‘On the midnight 
rattler.’ ‘Where?’ ‘London.’ ‘Soft?’ ‘I 


hope so.’ ‘Well, good luck—and no booze.’ 
‘You don’t need to tell me. I’m through 
with that.’ ‘Say,’ said Nolan, when he had 
gone, ‘if that fellow ever gets really started 
in England he won’t leave cigarette money 
for the Prince of Wales.’ 

“A good many years passed. Nolan re- 
tired from the force, made his fortune and set- 
tled down to his ease. One day I was in Lon- 
don walking in the Strand when I came across 
the detective who was strolling leisurely along 
and following his habit of scrutinizing the pass- 
ing faces. He carried me at once into a famous 
English hotel, where one can meet on a sum- 
mer’s evening many Americans who have been 
exiled from their country for their country’s 
good. A very pleasant and profitable time 
they have, trimming the unwary Englishmen 
and enjoying the only police protection that 
is absolutely impregnable, namely, the espion- 
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age of Scotland Yard. That a person should 
be a thief and still wear good clothes and pre- 
serve a gentlemanly exterior, is a fact that has 
not dawned on the imagina- 
tion of the yard, and the 
Broadway ‘con men,’ who 
are persons of great nicety in 
externals find London as safe 
an Alsatia as exists anywhere 
in which to exploit the un- 
wary. Unless they become too exuberant and 
shoot each other up, as sometimes, indeed, 
the high-spirited fellows will, or attempt a 
foray on the Bank of England, or blow open 
the strong box in the office of the commissioner 
of police, they are practically safe in any 
adventure of a gentlemanly character, and as 
they are cheerfully communicative with their 
fellow countrymen who because of the 
meagerness of their purse or the wariness of 
their disposition are difficult to rook I always 
make a point when in London to pay one visit 
to the Hotel Burley barroom and gain at first 
hand the news of the underworld. Besides, 
from frequent admonition, the bartenders at 
the Burley have really learned to mix a cock- 
tail, while at other English taverns the 
recipe for a cocktail is equal parts of gin, 
Scotch whiskey, ketchup, milk, the white of 
an egg and a pickled walnut, served warm. 
“Seated at a table when we went into the 
Burley were perhaps a score of well-dressed 
ruffians some of whom nodded their heads or 
waved their hands at the ex-detective as he 
entered. In an undertone he mentioned their 
names and told of the past performances and 
the present career of each. ‘Do you remem- 
ber Rankin?’ he said. I did. ‘There he is, 
the one at the third table facing us.’ I 
turned cautiously and saw two men sitting 
together. One was a commonplace plethoric 
looking individual; the other appeared to be 
a rather languid but athletic Englishman, 
with a long grayish mustache. He wore 
a monocle in his eye as firmly as if he had been 
born with it. This, my friend assured me, 
was Rankin, although, even after an effort, I 
could trace no resemblance in the smart 
Englishman to the fugitive confidence man of 
fifteen years before. Pres- 

ently he came over to our 

Shall Old table. ‘Aren’t you Mr. No- 
Acquaintance Jan?’ he asked. ‘That’s my 
Be Forgot? name,’ said Nolan. ‘Then 
surely you haven’t forgotten 

me,’ said Rankin, ‘Yellow- 

stone Park, San Francisco and all that—Sir 
Edward Tomlinson.’ ‘Why of course not,’ 
said Nolan, without moving an eyelash. ‘I 


England 
Easy 
Ground for 
“Con”? Men 
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thought it was you when I came in, but my 
sight is failing me as I grow older and I wasn’t 
sure. Sir Edward, I want you to know ; 
and the introductions took place with the 
greatest politeness. Sir Edward promptly said 
good-by to his plethoric companion and 
joined us again. He talked cheerily and at 
great length about dear ol’ America, jolly place, 
spiffin’ place to spend a few months, such top- 
hole fellers as he met there. He had acquired 
an English accent and a command of the slang 
of the English racing and sporting world that 
would have dizzied a member of the Meadow- 
brook colony near New York. Nolan listened 
patiently until his friend had finished these 
preliminaries and then said quietly: ‘How’s 
the graft, Danny?’ Promptly there followed 
an exchange of nods between the two and 
Nolan, pointing his thumb toward me, said: 
‘Don’t you remember him the night you came 
to say good-by?’ Sir Edward gave me a 
shrewd glance and then his monocle ficpped 
out of his eye and discarding his English ac- 
cent as a man throws off a tight-fitting coat in 
his own bedroom, he cried: ‘Say, this Eng- 
lish climate must’ve affected my bean. Of 
course, I remember you. You was in the 
hotel the night I made my get-away.’ And 
so, assured of my trustworthiness, the two set- 
tled down to a most diverting exchange of 
views chiefly concerned with the fates and 
fortunes of the members of the lower strata of 
financiers. It would take too long to repeat 
the tales and indeed most of the language 
was cryptic to me for Nolan also fell grace- 
fully into the jargon of Romany and modern 
thieves’ slang which is the crooked language 
all over the world. Sir Edward’s admiration 
for the English race was enormous. ‘They’re 
the nicest people I ever met,’ he said. ‘I 
used to be homesick for old Broadway, but I 
wouldn’t go back there to live if Morgan gave 
me the key of hisdamper. They’re kird and 
they’re hospitable and they’re easy. But 
what I like most about them is they’re law- 
abiding. A man’s life is safe here. I 
haven’t carried a cannon in twelve years and 
say, I wouldn’t walk from Jack’s to Consi- 
dine’s at noon without a couple of gats on me. 
Just to show you how strong they are on 
justice—you remember Ed- 
die Kennedy from Chicago? 


fas Course you do. Well, after he 
Case of ji ; 
: bombarded a policeman’s hat 
Eddie off his head, he couldn't st 
Kennedy °# his head, he couldn't stay 


around home for every bull 
got the office to kill him on 
sight, so he came over to France and with- 
in a month he tried a little rough gam- 
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bling with a sand bag on the Champs Elysées 
and got seven years in the galleys. When he 
was let out he stayed quiet for a year. Then 
he rushed the American Express office in 
Paris and got away with $40,000. He didn’t 
get away far. There was one of them French 
big feet with a sword right after him and 
Eddie had to hurry so he lost his hat. The 
French police had been watching him and 
they knew he’d bought this hat and Eddie fell 
at Calais with twenty gendarmes on his back 
and all of them needed. The French courts 
are pretty prompt when it comes to handing 
it toa gun. They never lag you till they’re 
sure and then they settle you quick. There 
wasn’t any doubt about them having Eddie 
right, so inside of a week after he’d rolled the 
police force of Calais down the quay he was 
hooked to a post in the basement of a steam- 
boat on his way to the Devil’s Island, the 
same place where they had Dreyfus fora while. 
Eddie got all they could give him—life, and 
the judge hoped he’d live to a ripe old age so 
he could enjoy it. I guess from what Eddie 
tells me that this Devil’s Island is quite a stir. 
The mosquitos look like Bleriot aeroplanes, 
the sun is hardly higher than the shingles of 
your house, and the undertaker is as busy as 
the one-armed paper hanger with the prickly 
heat that you’ve heard about. 

“¢But there never was a place in the world 
except a burying ground or a brace faro game 
that a man can be put into that he can’t be 

got out of if he’s got friends 
outside and his friends have 


ie got money. For a fellow 
Out of that was careless about who 
Trouble he shot, Eddiehad friends and 


they were strong with thecoin. 
I don’t know who he got to. 
He’d never tell. But anyhow, one dark night 
he rowed out into the ocean in a boat that a 
careless keeper had left on the beach, got to 
a sloop that was waiting and sailed to British 
Guiana where they sneaked him aboard aship 
for England. He had a girl in London by the 
name of Philadelphia May, who was a great 
badger worker, and while he was on the ocean 
he got thinking about her and what does he 
do when he gets to Liverpool but go right up 
to London to look for her. He found her one 
night on the Strand walking along with Big 
Perkins, the send man from Boston, and 
lamping him affectionately. This made Ed- 
die cross and he spoke so sharp to Perkins that 
the big fellow outs with a forty-five and 
shoots him in the leg. That was curtains for 
Perkins. They nailed him on the spot and 
give him life, handed something to the girl on 
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an old charge and held Eddie for extradition 
to France. It looked bad for the poor fellow 
but he managed to get hold of a good lawyer. 
The lawyer took a look at the extradition 
treaty between England and France and 
found that under it a subject of the king, who 
had committed a crime in France couldn’t be 
extradited from England. And vice versa, 
do you see? The only thing to do was to 
prove that Eddie was a subject of the king. 
Eddie was willing to swear that he was and 
play “God save the King” on a jew’s harp if 
they wanted him to. But that wasn’t 
enough. He was born in America and it was 
necessary to prove that his father was born 
a British subject and had held his allegiance 
and had never become an American citizen. 
Now, if there ever was a guy who was not 
a British subject it was old man Kennedy. 
He was born in Ireland but he wasn’t a Brit- 
ish subject while he lived there, you can bet. 
When he landed in Chicago the first place he 
went to was the county clerk’s office to take 
out his intention papers and he thought there 
was a conspiracy of the Cobden club or Scot- 
land Yard or Dublin Castle because he had to 
wait a year for his second papers. For forty 
years he voted as often as they’d let him for 
the candidate that looked sorest when he 
talked about England. Besides he was 
a square old fellow and perjury wasn’t in his 
line at all. It wasa terrible thing to ask him 
to swear that he was a British subject. “Any- 
thing but that,” he said. He actually cried. 
“A British subjeck! I may be everything 
else that’s bad but I ain’t that.” But they 
got him to swear he’d never been naturalized 
to save the boy—you know he liked that 
crazy duck better than any of the others— 
and good old British justice that can digest 
anything if it’s raw, swallowed his testimony, 
wrapped the British flag around Eddie, 
chased the French flatties home and turned 
loose a new red-headed Briton on London. 
He’s around now. 

“*T tell you all this to show you how safe 
life and property are here. It sure is a fine, 
damp country. I wouldn’t live anywhere 
else if the police gave me the first search. 
No, sir. Why, say, do you know, when some 
good fellow broke into my house in Blooms- 
bury and got away with a lot of stuff, I was 
half way down to Scotland Yard to squeal 
when I come to my senses. What do you 
think of that? I was actually going to the po- 
lice about it! Say, wouldn’t it be funny if I 
had gone and they’d got some old pal of mine.’ 

““Who was your fat friend that you just 
sent away?’ asked Nolan. 
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“«That guy? Oh, he’s a half Dutchman, 
half Englishman, from Buenos Ayres. I’m 
selling him a quarter interest in one of the 
richest mines in Nevada. It isn’t high-grade 
ore but there’s an unlimited supply of low 
grade only it requires capital to work it. He 
wants to see the mine before he buys it and 
I was telling him about the horrible climate 
‘and the hydrophobia skunk and the scorpions 
and tarantulas and gila monsters that you 

find in bed with you every 


A Dealer night. I don’t think he’ll 

ia Boke fall but even if I do make a 
Old bloomer of it I’ve got plenty. 

Pi Besides selling mines isn’t 
ictures 


my graft. There’s too much 
competition from Broad 
Street in little old New York. I’m a picture 
dealer. I sell old masters to American mil- 
lionaires..’ 

“<Ffow did you happen to get into that?’ 
asked Nolan. 

“<«Well, it was this way,’ said Sir Edward. 
‘When you gave me the office I went to New 
York and got on astreamer for England. I 
had a little money—you know where it came 
from—and I don’t forget—so I sat into a 
poker game in the smoking-room. I used to 
be pretty good at the broads. The Oregon 
Jew taught me all he knew and that was 
some. The game was pretty soft but there 
wasn’t much init. After you have to divide 
the money fifteen ways from the captain, 
with the head steward, the purser, the smok- 
ing-room steward, the bulls on the piers at 
both ends and a lot of occasional mitts, there’s 
hardly a Methodist minister’s salary in it. 
But there was a guy came into the smoking- 
room one day and the minute I saw him I 
says to myself: “‘That’s a smart guy and 
wrong.” So I got acquainted with him and 
he told me the story of his life. Dll cut out 
the first forty years but he’d tried everything 
except work and had finally landed as a pic- 
ture dealer. But he wasn’t making it go the 
way he ought to because he couldn’t get hold 
of a good wire.’ 

“““ Fe means salesman,’ said Nolan. 

“¢Right-o, old top,’ said Sir Edward. ‘All 
the salesmen that he’d happened to get hold of 
were failures. They weren’t gentlemen, do 
you see. They’d either frighten the million- 
aire so when they went to his house that he’d 
holler “Police” or if they worked him up with 
a good line of patter they’d spoil everything by 
trying to cop an overcoat or a hat in the hall 
on their way out. Once he got a fellow who 
had handled a rooster from Akron, Ohio, so 
well that he was just ready to give an order 
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for two dozen Gainsboroughs and a hundred 
thousand running feet of Rubenses. This 
here salesman who’d been a mitter for a gang 
of green goods men working out of Hoboken 
was asked to join in a poker game with the 
millionaire and some of his friends. He was 
getting along all right when he forgot himself 
and began shuffling a stack of checks with one 
hand. That’s what all faro bank dealers 
learn to do to amuse themselves when there 
isn’t a sucker in front of them and it wasforce 
of habit with this fellow. But the minute the 
millionaire saw it he cashed in and all his 
friends cashed in and the next day when my 
Jew friend went around with one of the Gains- 
boroughs, the millionaire who’d started in life 
as a lumber jack threw him out of a window. 
The Jew was mighty down-hearted when he 
met me. If he had been a good-looking fel- 
low he could have sold the pictures himself, 
but I will say this for Rosenbloom that he’s 
a bad looker. He’s the squarest guy I ever 
met bar yourself and he’d go to hell for me, 
but he’s got a map on him that would make 
your teeth ache to look at it till you know 
him. Besides all the tailors in the world 
couldn’t make his clothes fit him. He walks 
like a goose and in addition to everything else 
he stammers. What chance did he have to 
get by a varnished door let alone sell a genu- 
ine Velasquez to a millionaire with a yacht? 
He hadn’t talked with me an hour before we 
were partners. JI handed him a little line of 
good words and he saw at once I was class. 
We went to work together the day we got to 
London and I’ve been at it ever since. I 
don’t mind telling you I’ve 
done pretty well. It’s easy 
Why it is graft, it’s respectable and it’s 
Easy to Sell safe. How can you heat 
“Old Masters”? that combination? 
“Pll tell you why it’s so 
easy. Because these fellows 
that have made a lot of money are so stuck 
on themselves. You take a fellow that’s 
been running a big tin shop and about mak- 
ing it pay and business booms and _ along 
comes a crowd of bankers and takes him into 
a trust and pays him eleven times more tnan 
his old plant is worth and there’s nothing you 
can teach that fellow, he’s so sure of himself. 
You’d think he made the world. If you can 
reach his egotism you can sell him anything 
from a coat-of-arms to a hair restorer. It’s 
the fashion for rich men nowadays to collect 
pictures. I guess it always has been the 
fashion and I suppose good fellows like myself 
always got a bit out of it. Well, a lot of 
money falls on top of some old fellow that’s 
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been squeezing a dollar for years till the eagle 
screamed and at first he’s bewildered by the 
flood and then he begins to think he made the 
money because he was wiser than anybody 
else and then he begins to branch out. He 
reads in the papers about Morgan and 
Kahn buying old masters for a million a piece 
and he wants to get into the game. He don’t 
know much about art at first and he’s leary of 
it. His dream of beauty up to this time has 
been a few specimens of Harlem art in the 
front parlor, his name in geraniums in the 
front yard and a herd of iron deer frisking on 
the lawn. It’s my business to grab him at 
this stage when the family have brought him 
to Europe and educate him. Say, Bill, you 
talk about your Berensons and your Richters 
but I have made more art connysoors than all 
the lecturers on Art between Rome and Pekin. 
T can take a millionaire who hasn’t owned his 
roll long enough to get the axle-grease out of 
his finger nails and in a week have him telling 
the crowd at the National Gallery where 
Hobbema spoiled his picture of the avenue in 
the woods by slamming in too much madder 
lake. 

“*Ffow do I go about it? Why I start by 
telling him that he’s the best natural judge of 
pictures I ever saw. ‘‘Why shouldn’t you 
know about them?” says I. “A man that’s 
amassed the fortune that you have can do 
anything. Why if you’d taken it up you 
probably could have painted as well as any- 
body.” They always fall for 
that. Take it from me there’s 


The 3 
no bigger sucker on earth 
Greatest . sae A 
than an American millionaire 
Sucker who is setting up as a collec 
on Earth & up 


tor. He’ll stand for a line 

of talk that would make an 
Indiana farmer call fora cop. But you have 
to lead him on. I always begin with a Ger- 
ome, a rare Meissonier or a fine example of 
the late Sir Frederick Leighton. But in 
about six months he warms up and I have to 
get him pictures of the Fontainebleau school. 
In about two years he’ll stand for nothing less 
than Rembrandt or Velasquez. Why, last 
winter, I had to find a triptych by Cimabue 
(it’s pronounced Chimmy Booey) who lived 
about a million years ago and this guy had 
read about in Baedeker. It set Rosenbloom 
and me back three thousand dollars to get the 
plant right. We had to find a palace in Flor- 
ence and an Italian marquis who was forced 
to part with his ancestral treasures and a lot 
of old family retainers at three dollars a day 
and then we nearly lost the customer because 
the wop that was boring the worm-holes in 
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the triptych had a death in his family and laid 
off work fora month. If you ever go to Flor- 
ence you want to go to see that worm-hole 


maker. He’s the best in 
The the business. He’s president 
of the Worm Hole Makers 
Maker 3 | : 
Union. He’s an artist. Most 
of Worm- : : : 
Holes of the old Italian furniture in 


Americahas worm-holesmade 
by him. I think he must’ve 
started life as a worm. He came around all 
right and we sneaked the triptych out of Flor- 
ence by night, on account of the Public Monu- 
ment law which prevents Italians from selling 
these rare old treasures toforeigners. The man 
that bought it was a butcher. When Rosen- 
bloom went to America the butcher took him 
around to see his collection. The kike knows 
more about pictures on the level than any one 
living and he told me that the average age of 
the butcher’s collection was about two and 
a half years. I bet you that what we sold 
him didn’t sweeten the average much. 
“Vou wouldn’t believe me if I told you 
how many fake paintings are sold every year. 
It’s awful. There was a Western senator 
over here about fifteen years ago. He had 
got a thorough education in art by buncoing 
his friends out of mines and long before the 
statute of limitations was out on his money, he 
was ready if anybody had asked him, to qual- 
ify as a lecturer at the Beaux Arts. He fell to 
a friend of Rosenblooms who lives in Vienna 
and as good a fellow as ever you see, who sold 
him an entire collection of about 200 pictures 
and everyone of them phony. Every one, 
mind you. Hardly dry. Not one of them 
on the level. He exhibited them at a New 
York club and came back for more and he’s 
been getting them ever since. Don’t these 
people ever go to the police? What thick 
talk! The few that find out are ashamed to 
squeal, then there are others who don’t want 
to hurt their property by admitting that it 
ain’t genuine and the rest are so sure of them- 
selves and have so jollied themselves into a 
belief that they couldn’t be fooled that they 
wouldn’t believe their pictures were crooked 
if the fellows whose monnickers are on ’em 
would come back to life and tell them so. 
You ought to hear one of these ducks talk and 
then you’d know why picture dealers weren’t 
put in jail. You don’t have to tell them that 
a picture is by Titian. All you have to do is 
to paint “John H. Titian” across the bottom 
of the pitcure, give them a magnifying glass 
and turn them loose in the gallery and they’il 
decipher the name. They buy the picture; 
you don’t sell it to them. You get them up 
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to it with a good spiel and their confidence in 
themselves does the rest. Rosenbloom calls 
them self-confidence operators. They cheat 
themselves. 

““You wouldn’t believe me if I told you 
how crazy about their own judgment these 
fellows can be. It’s fun to hear one of 
them standing before one of 
our Goyas and saying: “A 


Ph man could tell that brush 

acker ; 

Turns work a mile off. The secret 

Art Critic died with him.” ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful,’ says the other old 
pawn broker. ‘But don’t 


you think the foreshortening of the leg of 
the goat near the tree is carelessly done?”’ 
“That,” says Come-on No. 1, “is the one 
fault which stamps the picture as genuine.” 
Some of them grow so bughouse after a 
while that they actually take to painting 
themselves. I know a railroad president 
who makes etchings and there’s one of the 
gang who’s bought a lot of old masters 
from us who makes water-color sketches of his 
paintings for his catalogue. I showed the 
catalogue to a French art critic who some- 
times stalls for us and he burst into tears. 
You couldn’t hurt this patron of art by telling 
him a picture was faked. He’d say, ‘“‘Ah, I 
suppose that may be true. It may not be a 
Greuze. But I didn’t buy it for the signa- 
ture. I bought it because it is a magnificent 
work of art and because it pleases my taste.” 

“““Where do we get the pictures? Rosen- 
bloom attends to that. I’m a sporting Eng- 
lish baronet and I’m not supposed to know 
anything about art. I only hear of the 
bargains on the quiet, tell about them to 
the come-on and lead him to the bargain 
counter. We’ve got a fellow working for us 
in Milan and he’s the greatest old master 
that ever hasbeen. He’sall the old masters. 
He’s fooled half the experts in Europe and 
his pictures are in every public gallery in 
America, Ill bet. I don’t care who the 
painter is, he can imitate him so close that 
not one expert in a thousand who isn’t a 
painter himself is liable to detect the fraud. 
He could imitate Michael Angelo so Mike 
couldn’t tell the difference. 
And the funny thing about 


2 ee ahs guy is that when he 


—— paints for himself he’s the 
Living worst artist that ever lived. 
He'll paint a portrait by 

Rembrandt that you might 

saw off on Wertheimer and with the 


proceeds he’ll sit down and paint a por- 
trait by himself that will make the sitter 
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do a Brodie off the first bridge he comes to. 
He'll paint a Diaz in two days and age it in 
three that is certain to land in Fifth Avenue, 
and then he’ll goout and spenda month paint- 
ing a woodland scene that looks as if a horse 
had wallowed in a tub of bluing. I can’t un- 
derstand it, but there itis. Anyhow we hear 
that old Mr. Ole O’Margerine has bought a 
Tintoretto, suppose, from one of our friends. 
We know that Mr. Carpet Tacks who used 
to be his partner is sore on him because he 
didn’t cut up fair with him and has been trying 
to make him feel bad by paralleling his rail- 
roads and putting up office buildings higher 
than his and paying more for old masters than 
he’s paid. Old Tacks is sure to want a Tint- 
oretto, so I lay for him when he comes over 
and steer him against the busted nobleman in 
Venice. Rosenbloom goes down to Milan and 
starts the ginny to work and there you are.’ 

““T should think,’ I ventured to remark, 
‘that some man with courage finding he had 
been, shall I say, defrauded—?’ 

“<Tt’s a good word,’ said Sir Edward laugh- 
ing. ‘But mild,’ 

“Well, then, some man who had been de- 
frauded would find out and insist on having 
his money back.’ 

“<T’ve had some cases,’ said Sir Edward. 
‘But when worst comes to worst Rosenbloom 
has an arrangement with and 
to certify the genuineness of the picture. He 
never would tell me why they doit. He must 
have something good on them.’” 

The firm Sir Edward mentioned was a 
very eminent hovse, well known throughout 
the world. 


T this moment Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
A returned to the room. 

“We were just pampering our eyes 
with the sight of your treasures,” said Mr. 
Wenham. “By the way, did you ever happen 

to run across a man called 
Sir Edward Tomlinson.” 


Bc sian 73 Oh, yes,” said Mr. 
“ ie ane Worldly Wiseman. “A stu- 
orroborates iq Englishman but excel- 
Everything P 8 


lent family somewhere in 
Somersetshire. He did mea 
good turn once. He discovered for me that 
Velasquez over the mantelpiece. There was 
a great fuss about it when I brought it here 
and some of the critics saidit wasn’t authentic. 
Thaven’t theslightest doubt in the world about 
it. Ican tell Velasquez with my eyes shut. 
But as I said then, I didn’t buy it for the sig- 
nature. Iboughtit because itisa magnificent 
work of art and because it pleased my taste.” 
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WHY MAN 


OF TODAY 


IS ONLY 50 PER CENT. EFFICIENT 


By WALTER WALGROVE 


SF one were to form an opinion 
from the number of helpful, 
inspiring and informing arti- 
cles one sees in the public press 
and magazines, the purpose of 
which is to increase our efficiency, he must 
believe that the entire American Nation is 
striving for such an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race is 
swifter every day; competition is keener and 
the stronger the man the greater his capacity 
to win. The stronger the man the stronger his 
will and brain, and the greater his ability to 
match wits and win. The greater his confi- 
dence in himself the greater the confidence 
of other people in him; the keener his wit and 
the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she must be 
competent to rear and manage the family and 
home, and take all the thought and responsi- 
bility from the shoulders of the man whose 
present-day business burdens are all that he 
can carry. 

Now what are we doing to secure that eff- 
ciency? Much mentally, some of us much 
physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than half 
the time. Half the time blue and worried— 
all the time nervous—some of the time really 
- incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practical reason, 
one that has been known to physicians for 
quite a period and will be known to the entire 
World ere long. 

That reason is that the human system does 
not, and will not, rid itself of all the waste 
which it accumulates under our present mode 
of living. No matter how regular we are, the 


> 


PEt TOTES 


food we eat and the sedentary lives we live 
(even though we do get some exercise) make it 
impossible; just as impossible as it is for the 
grate of a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 

And the waste does to us exactly what the 
clinkers do to the stove; make the fire burn 
low and inefficiently until enough clinkers have 
accumulated, and then prevent its burning atall. 

It has been our habit, after this waste has 
reduced our efficiency about 75 per cent., to 
drug ourselves; or after we have become 100 
per cent. inefficient. through illness, to still 
further attempt to rid ourselves of it in the 
same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a while it 
clogs up and stops; the same way with an en- 
gine because of the residue which it, itself, ac- 
cumulates. To clean the clock, you would not 
put acid on the parts, though you could prob- 
ably find one that would do the work, nor to 
clean the engine would you force a cleaner 
through it that would injure its parts; yet 
that is the process you employ when you drug 
the system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine with 
a harmless cleanser that Nature has provided, 
and you can do exactly the same for yourself 
as I will demonstrate before I conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step in 
illness is to purge the system is that no medi- 
cine can take effect nor can the system work 
properly while the colon (large intestine) is 
clogged up. If the colon were not clogged up 
the chances are ro to 1 that you would not have 
been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging proc- 
ess to reach the stage where it produces real 
illness, but, no matter how long it takes, while 
it is going on the functions are not working so 
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as to keep us up to “concert pitch.” Our livers 
are sluggish, we are dull and heavy—slight or 
severe headaches come on—our sleep does 
not rest us—in short, we are about so per cent. 
efficient. 

And if this condition progresses to where 
real illness develops, it is impossible to tell 
what form that illness will take, because— 


The blood is constantly circulating through 
the colon and, taking up by absorption the 
poisons in the waste which it contains, it dis- 
tributes them throughout the system and 
weakens it so that we are subject to whatever 
disease is most prevalent. 


The nature of the illness depends on our 
own little weaknesses and what we are the 
least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct in 
every particular, and it has often surprised me 
that they are not more generally known and ap- 
preciated. All we have to do is to consider 
the treatment that we have received in illness 
to realize fully how it developed, and the 
methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling down 
our efficiency by making our blood poor and 
our intellect dull—our spirits low and our 
ambitions weak, but it is responsible through 
its weakening and infecting processes for a list 
of illnesses that if catalogued here would seem 
almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause of that 
very expensive and dangerous complaint— 
appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the waste 
all our functions work properly and in accord— 
there are no poisons being taken up by the 
blood, so it is pure and imparts strength to 
every part of the body, instead of weakness— 
there is nothing to clog up the system and 
make us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect accord 
and without obstruction, our brains are clear, 
our entire physical being is competent to re- 
spond quickly to every requirement, and we 
are 100 per cent. efficient. 


Now this waste that I speak of cannot be 


thoroughly removed by drugs, but even if it 
could the effect of these drugs on the functions 
is very unnatural, and if continued becomes a 
periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two most 
eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, says: 
“All of our curative agents are poisons, and as 
a consequence, every dose diminishes the pa- 
tient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M.D., of the same 
school, says: “All medicines which enter the 
circulation poison the blood in the same manner 
as do the poisons that produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be kept as 
sweet and pure and clean as the external and 
by the same natural, sane method—bathing. 
By the proper system warm water can be in- 
troduced so that the colon is perfectly cleansed 
and kept pure. 

There is no violence in this process—it seems 
to be just as normal and natural as washing 
one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely and 
generally every day, and it seems as though 
everyone should be informed thoroughly on a 
practice which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write of 
exhaustively in the public press, but Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, M.D., has prepared an interesting 
treatise on ““Why Man of To-day is Only 
50% Efficient,” which treats the subject very 
exhaustively, and which he will send with- 
out cost to anyone addressing him at 134 
West 65th Street, New York, and mentioning 
that they have read this article in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on Internal 
Bathing because I have seen what it has done 
in illness as well as in health, and I believe 
that every person who wishes to keep in as 
near a perfect condition as is humanly possibie 
should at least be informed on this subject; he 
will also probably learn something about him- 
self which he has never known through reading 
the little book to which I refer. 
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THESE GENUINE WIEDERSEIM KIDS 


Were not fed on 


Post Toasties 


(Who wants the dog?) 


The kids are delicious and the food even more so, especially 
when served with nice yellow cream and a sprinkle of sugar. 


but hope to be. 


‘The Memory Lingers’’ 
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Victor-Victrola 
for $15 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


Equipped with all the latest Victor improvements, including Exhibition 
sound box, tapering arm, “‘goose-neck’’, ten-inch turntable and concealed 
sound-amplifying features. 

Other styles of the Victor-Victrola $50, 75, $100, $150, $200, 
$250. Victors $10 to $100. 
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The fact that this instrument 
bears the famous Victor trademark 
and is a genuine Victor-Victrola 
suarantees to you the same high 
quality and standard of excellence 
so well established and recognized 
in all products of the Victor Com- 
pany. 

There is no reason on earth 
why you should hesitate another 
moment in placing this greatest 
of all musical instruments in your 
home. 

All we ask is that you go to 
any music store and hear this new 
Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


phone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Records played with 
Victor Needles—there is no other 
way to get the unequaled Victor tone 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 & * oy 
HIS MASTERS VOICE 
New Victor Records are on sale REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUILDING MANAGER 


EARLY every man who builds 
a house violates a principle he 
applies to his own business. 


Relying on merely superficial knowl- 
edge of all that is involved in a 
building operation, he undertakes to 
manage the job himself. He begins 
with a light heart and a heavy pock- 
etbook—he ends with a heavy heart 
and a light pocketbook. 


The various contractors he engages 
may be proficient, but before the work 
is completed he has had to make alter- 
ations in his plans; he has had dis- 
putes to settle; the house when done 
is not exactly as he wanted it; and 
the bills when paid total far higher 
than he had expected. 


What has he gained ? Experience. 


What is his conclusion? ‘That the 
management of a building operation 
requires specific knowledge and ex- 
perience in the same degree that the 
management of his business requires 
specific knowledge and experience. 


The Hoggson Method of Building is 
simply the application of the most 
efficient and economical methods to 
the management of building opera- 


tions. Every detail of the work is 
covered by the single contract which 
we make with you. 


The results obtained for the owner 
are these: The work is completed 
within the sum decided upon; the 
building is the kind of a building the 
owner wants; the progress of the 
work from step to step is smooth; no 
steps have to be retaken; the owner 
has the pleasure of seeing his house 
grow to completion, without carrying 
on his shoulders the onerous respon- 
sibility of endless details. 


In the past eleven years, houses, 
banks, clubs, libraries, and churches 
have been designed, erected and fur- 
nished under the Hoggson Method, 
in almost every state in the Union. 
We have had many clients. What 
have they gained? Experience. 
What have been their conclusions ? 
That if they were building again they 
would again adopt the Hoggson 
Method. Many of them have already 


done so. 


Let us first explain, and then prove to 
you what you would gain by adopting 
the Hoggson Method in your build- 
ing operations. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


7 EAST FORTY-FOURTH FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STREET, NEW YORK 


BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Come in and get warm 


The really complete home has Ps 
the air of generous hospitality. 2 
It is warm allover. Even the 
first breath of air from the hall 
causes the visitor to say, with 
Shakespeare: “The air smells 
wooingly here.” Our radiator 
heating accomplishes that, 
and more. It puts cordial 
warmth into family life. It 
means hospitable halls, genial 
living-rooms, healthful sleep- 
ing-rooms, surely - warmed 
bathroom. 


ow ares 


supply these steady comforts, with 

MERICGAN the least expenditure of money and 
household energy. IDEAL Boilers 

RADIATORS BOILERS are so easily regulated that they 


produce just the degree of warmth necessary for mild to severe weather. They 


bring no dust, dirt or coal gases into the rooms. Compared with old-fashioned 
_. methods, you get full returns from coal burned, while the entire house- 
cleaning labor is reduced fully one-half. 


AMERICAN Radiators are built in many heights and shapes which admit 
their locationin any part ofaroom, They radiate warmth at the exposed 
points where most needed. Made in handsome plain 
or ornamental designs with smooth surfaces and bas- 
reliefs, which take the finest bronze or enamel finish in 
tints toharmonize with any furnishings, however artistic. 
Easy tokeepclean; our radiator brushes reach every angle 


Made also in special forms for ventilating purposes, insuring 
A No. 2-22-W IDEAL Boiler liberal volumes of fresh air throughout the building. No parts 


and 460 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERI- in IDEAL-AMERICAN outfits to loosen, warp, corrode. They 
CAN Radiators, costing the ow- have a popular reputation which increases property rentals and 
ner $205, were used to heat selling prices. Made in special sizes for cottages, residences, 
thisicottages churches, schools, stores, public buildings of allkinds. Are you 
At this price the goods can be having trouble with your present equipment? Are you plan- 
bought of any reputable com- ning to build? In either case—write us about your heating 
ier ea eae did eae, problem. Ifyou want cordiality and comfort united for family 
fielght, éte:. Vai, ace eatiee and guests, our booklets and special service (available in every 
and vaty according ‘to climatic section of the country) will be helpful. Inquiries welcomed— 


and other conditions, puts you under no obligation to buy. 


ever” AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY = “2s2zts" 
ss le ol oo os se le ose oo eo eRe ons ol os esos os 
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. oN Wid aes —_ 
“‘No one would ever imagine your parents past sixty. 
They seem to have more energy and vitality than most 
people of middle age.’’ 


When the “Sunset Days” of life arrive the recuperative powers of youth 
begin to wane and the need of strengthening, easily digested, quickly 
assimilated food is felt—something that will build up the wasted tissues 
and revive the nervousforce without overtaxing the digestive function. 


Pabst Extract 


ee a é ° 

The Best Tonic 
is an ideal food-drink for the aged—‘‘the staff of life’’ in highly concentrated liquid form— 
rich in tissue building, muscle building elements of pure malt combined with the tonic 
properties of hops. It is easily and quickly assimilated by those whose digestive organs are 
greatly impaired. By taking asmall amount of Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’Tonic, before each 
meal, the quantity of solid food can be greatly reduced and more real nourishment obtained. 
In addition to its strengthening properties, it soothes and quiets the nerves, bringing 

sweet, refreshing sleep, which is so essential to the aged. 
Pabst Extract is The “Best” Tonic to build up the cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 


overworked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, heathy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Your 
relieve dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- _ physician will recommend it. 


The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract 
as anarticle of medicine—not an alcoholic beverage. 


Warning 

Cheap imitations are some- 
times substituted when Pabst 
MW Extract is called for. Be sure 
you get the genuine Pabst 
Extract. Refuse to accepta 
substitute No “cheaper” 
b extract can equal Pabst in 
purity, strength and quality. 


$1000 Reward 
for evidence convicting any- 
one who, when PabstExtract 
is called for, deliberately and 
without the knowledge of his 
customer, supplies an article 
other than Pabst Extract. ° 


ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
INSIST UPON IT BEING “PABST” 


Library Slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle. 


Free booklet, ““Health Darts,’ tells ALL uses and benefits of 
Pabst Extract. Write for it—a postal will do. 


LEST EXTRACT CO DEL 16 Milwaukee WE. \ 
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Pay 17 Cents a Day 


and Own The Printype 
Oliver Typewriter 


IMPORTANT : The introduction of the Printype Model came as the climax to our 
great advertising campaign in which we offered The Oliver Typewriter No. 5 on the 


17-Cents-a-Day Purchase Plan. 


For months past we have devoted all our advertising 


announcements to the new Printype Oliver Typewriter, with its revolutionary improve- 


ment in typewriting type. 


The impression has gained ground that the 17-Cents-a-Day Purchase Plan does not 


apply to the Printype Model. 


In some instances the idea prevails that we can even 


charge extra for The Oliver Typewriter equipped with Printype. 


We desire to state with all possible emphasis that The Printype Oliver Typewriter 
can be purchased on the “17-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan at the regular price of $100. 


The Machine That “Typewrites Print!” 


America rings with praise for The Printype 
Oliver Typewriter—the first writing machine that 
successfully TYPEWRITES PRINT! 


This remarkable machine combines all the op- 
erative conveniences, all the practical improve- 
ments of the most hig ly perfected typewriter, with 
the type that from time immemorial has been used for 
magazines and books ! 


It is infinitely superior to the old style, thin out- 
line Pica typewriter type—a fact which none will 
deny. It ranks in importance with visible writing, 
which the Oliver introduced. 


The preference of typewriter buyers is so over- 
whelmingly in favor of Printype that already over 
70 per cent of our total output are ‘Printy pes.” 

The advantages of Printype are self-evident. The 
story is told at a glance. 


Its beauty, its symmetry, its clearness “and 
character lend a new distinction to typewritten 
correspondence. 


Printype Increases Speed 


Not only does Printype enhance the artistic ap- 
pearance of typewritten matter, but it enables the 
operator to attain greater speed, as the type is so 


easy on the eyes. 
nerves and thus gives wings to the fingers. 


It relieves the tension on the 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


With all its commanding advantages from a purely 
mechanical standpoint, and its new artistic triumph, 
its supremacy is unquestioned. Its simplicity, ver- 
satility and extreme durability all revolve around 
the great basic feature—the Oliver Double Ty pe-Bar. 

Without this Double Type-Bar the successful use 
of Printype would be absolutely impossible. 


“17-Cents-a-Day” Plan 


This machine—The Printype Oliver Ty pewriter— 
offered on the famous ‘‘17-Cents-a-Day” Plan—has 
all the improvements, all the exclusive features 
which our experts have developed. It has the 
Vertical and Horizontal Line-Ruling Device, the 
Disappearing Indicator, the Back Spacer, the 
Tabulator, the Adjustable Paper Feed, the Double 
Release, the Automatic Spacer, the Locomotive 
Base and many other innovations which contribute 
to high efficiency. It operates with the lightest 
touch and, of course, writes in sight. 


Why Don’t You Write Us Today? 


How can you resist the attractions of ‘Printype’ and the ap- 
peal of the “Penny Plan"? 

Here is the world’s greatest writing machine—The Printype Oliver 
Typewriter—the standard visible writer—the regular $100 machine— 
actually offered for pennies! 


+ A small first payment brings: The Printype Oliver Typewriter. 
Then yousave 17 cents a day and pay monthly. 

Your request will bring the special Printype Catalog, the details 
of the Penny Plan and a letter written in Printype. 
are ‘“‘Commander-in-chief’”’ of a business or a private in the ranks, 
you will be greatly interested in the literature we will send you. 


Whether you 


(128) 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
790 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Agencies Everywhere 
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HATEVER your purse prompts in payment for clothes, you’ll find for 
that money the utmost in quality and style in Kuppenheimer garments. 


Everything that any man needs and expects to get is tailored into them; 
they immediately command the admiration of people who know correct dress. 


Sold by good clothiers everywhere. Our book 
showing the latest fashions will be sent on request. 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 


Copyright, The House of Kuppenheimer, Chicago, LOlk + 
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RrCENT improvements in processes of manufacture enable 

the Gillette Safety Razor Company to announce a razor 
blade of greater superiority—a blade that will give you a still 
better shave than any heretofore produced. 


These wonderful Gillette Blades, for use exclusively in the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor, are now offered to shaving men everywhere 
as the ultimate achievement in edged steel. 


These blades have been evolved during ten years of untiring 
experimental research in our own laboratories and workshops, 
in determining the best formula for producing razor steel and 
in the gradual perfecting of automatic machinery and temper- 
ing systems. 


The result is a shaving implement of rare quality—uniform, 
keen, hard and lasting—as near perfection as human ingenuity 
can approach. 


No expense has been spared in bringing about this achieve- 
ment. In fact, the recent expenditure of $170,000.00 on special 
blade machinery has largely made possible the matchless Gil- 
lette Blades we are now marketing. 


The Gillette Blade eliminates stropping and honing—an irk- 
some, wasteful and ofttimes hopeless task for the man who 
shaves. This enormously important feature is the fundamental 
principle of the Gillette Safety Razor, has done more than 
anything else to popularize self-shaving all over the world 


King GMML 


Try the Gillette Safety Razor—and Shaving Comfort 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
24 West Second Street 
Boston, Mass. 
September 1, 1911 
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Merit made the reputation, and reputa~ 
tion established the prestige which main~ 


tains the Steinway leader among all pianos. 


The Steinway Vertegrand 


ae _ A characteristic Steinway 
= = — a achievement. Constructed to 
: poe in a piano of upright 
orm the same musica expression 
that has always individualized 

the Steinway Grand — 

“An Upright, Piano of 
= < Grand Value.” 


Price, in Ebonized Case, $550 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 

| literature, will be sent upon request 
| E and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
= STEINWAY HALL 


a 107 and 109 Fast 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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HEN you think of furniture you 
think of Grand Rapids, and when 


you think of Grand Rapids you think of furniture. 
This reputation hinges upon the justified belief of 
Julius Berkey and George W. Gay, over half a 


century ago, that they, could make good furniture. 
\ ‘ 7E have grown out of the old time methods, but we have not out- 


grown the old fashioned principles. The purchaser of a five 
dollar bed-room chair or a thousand dollar dining table of our make knows 
that in it and through it and back of it stands our reputation and good faith. 


E have never made “‘cheap”’ furniture. Cheap furniture never loses 

its pricemark. ‘There is character in our furniture—the character 
that lives in worthy wood and worthy workmanship. Our period pieces 
are carefully studied from the best efforts of the old masters of furniture, 
and faithfully reproduce the thought and purpose of the pieces of the ages 
in which the different period designs originated. When you put Berkey 
& Gay furniture in your home you know you have something 


For Your Children’s Hetrlooms 


OU can always identify Berkey & Gay OU will appreciate our de luxe book, 
furniture by the shopmark. It is not ‘‘Character in Furniture.’’ It is a 


only an identification; it is a pro- 
tection to you and to your dealer. With 
the display on his floors and with our 
magnificent book of direct photogravures, 
your dealer enables you to choose from our 
entire line of more than two thousand 
different pieces. 


Read_‘‘The Story of Berkey & Gay”’ 
in Munsey’s Magazine for September, It 
tells of our beginning and our half century 


of influence upon the furniture of America. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


163 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


most interesting history of period 
styles, and is illustrated by Rene Vincent, 
whose artistic drawings are a real delight. 
We send it by return mail for fifteen two 
cent U. S. stamps, —_ 
and with it, if you ask, 
acolored card bearing 
Eugene Field’s fa- 
mous poem, ‘‘In Am- 
sterdam,’’ in which we’ 
are mentioned, 


This is the 
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The Question of Strength 


EASUREMENTS show these two men to be of equal muscular 

M development. But a lifting test shows the blacksmith to be 20 per. 

cent. the stronger man. The explanation of this difference in 

strength is that the “professor” of physical culture has by the use 

of his “system” of gymnastics developed his muscles alone, while the black- 

smith by actual work at his trade has developed not only his muscles but 

the tendons which attach the muscles to the bones. Ability to do work is 
the real test of strength. 


How is a fire insurance company’s strength determined? By a lifting 
test, similar to that applied to the strength of these two men---the test of 
actual work done. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company does today the largest fire 
insurance business in America. In its one hundred years of life, it has paid 
the largest total fire loss of any American company and 
the largest loss in any one conflagration. It has today over 
twenty-four million dollars in assets, accumulated for the pro- 
tection of its policy holders by actual work in the business 
of fire insurance. The Hartford’s strength stands the high- 
est test, so when you want fire insurance 


Insist on the HARTFORD 
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Limited Train Conductors Must Have Accurate Time. 


Conductor J. L. Servis, of the ‘Golden State Limited’ train 
on the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, whose picture is shown 
here, wrote us the letter printed below about his Hamilton 
Timekeeper. 


Aamilton eo 


Over one-half (about 56%) of the 
Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and 
Trainmen on American Railroads 
where official time inspection is main« 
tained carry Hamilton Timekeepers. 


Jouiet, ILiinois, 1911, 

“About one year ago I pur- 
chased a 992 Hamilton Time Honiton He et 
keeper, It was taken from the 3 
cis case, set, and given to Thin Model 
me, It kept PERFECT time 
from the start, not even requir: 
ing the slightest regulation 
(which I consider remarkable). 
It is still keeping PERFECT 
time and I could not be induced 
to part with this movement for 
any reasonable consideration. 
It is by far the best watch I 
ever carried in my 23 years? 
service as Conductor.” 

J. L. SERVIS, 
Conductor, 

The Hamilton Time- 
keeper was originally, and 
for many years, solely a rail- 
road watch. For two years, 
now, we also have been making 
a few beautiful, thin-model, complete, 
12-size Timekeepers, which have proved 
marvelously and continuously accurate. 
Our 12-size, shown here, is the finest and 
thinnest 19 or 23 jewel 12-size watch 
made in America. Prices of complete 
watches in case and box vary, according i 
to movement, size and jeweling, from 
$38.50 to $125.00. 
Jewelers can supply Hamilton Movements 

or your present watch case 


If you are considering the purchase of a 
watch, you can glean some valuable informa- 
tion by reading our booklet. 


Write for ‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


It contains facts about watchmaking and 
timekeeping that many people who buy watches 
do not know, but ought to. We gladly send it, 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. C, Lancaster, Pa. 


Maters of The Railroad Timekeepers of America 


sf 
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Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its orbit 
around the sun travels 584,000,000 miles; 
in the same time telephone messages 
travel 23,600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. That 
means that the 7,175,000,000 Bell con- 
versations cover a distance forty times 
that traveled by the earth. 


When it is considered that each tele- 
phone connection includes replies as well 
as messages, the mileage of talk becomes 
even greater. 


These aggregate distances, which ex- 
ceed in their total the limits of the Solar 
system, are actually confined within the 
boundaries of the United States. They 
show the progress that has been made to- 
wards universal service and the in- 
tensive intercommunication between 
90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could be pos- 
sible in such alimited area were it not 
that each telephone is the center of one 
universal system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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COLES PHILLIPS 


“Are your pink ears listening, Betty?” 
“Yes indeed. Will they hear something nice?” 


“Better than nice—it's true. Betty, are pearls any less lovely because they all have a grain of sand at the center?” 
“No but what of —?” 


“Then how is table silver the worse for having a center of different metal?” 
“Well I somehow feel—” 


“Pardon me dear, but that’s just it: you only “feel.”* If you will just stop to reason a little you will see that 
table silver is for a purpose. If it fits that purpose gracefully and completely, I'm for it. Let me read you this: 


COMMONITY SILVER. 


is built by overlaying solid silver upon a center of stronger, stiffer metal. Do not confuse it with ordinary “plated” 
silver, for Community Silver is so specially thickened at the wearing-points, and toughened to withstand wear, that in a 
long lifetime you will never see or touch anything but the purest of pure silver. | There are many attractive designs 
at your dealer's. The price is attractive, too. For instance, six teaspoons, $2.00. 


Guaranteed for 30 Years 


ee : 
FREE OFFER: Any Community Silver customer can obtain free above Coles Phillips poster drawing, together with another of 


this series in color. These posters contain ho reading or advertising matter, and are printed on plate paper 
in a size suitable for framing. Ask your silverware dealer to show you samples of these pictures and to get them for you, 
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Thirty-two years ago the Wizard of Menlo Park dreamed his great dream which has now 
come true — Electric Light for Everybody. 


Edison’s Dream Comes True 


Edison puta little paper horseshoe 
filament, that he had carbonized, 
into a glass bulb and pumped out the 
air. Next he passed a current of 
electricity through this horseshoe. 


The Dream 
As u glowed white hot, lighting up 
the darkened room, another light 
glowed in his face, for he saw the 
revolution that tiny bulb would bring 
about in the world’s sunless hours. 


The Revolution 

After a quarter century another 
invention in electric lamps revealed 
the dawn of a new era in electric 
lighting—unseen in the dreams of 
anyone—except Edison. 

This was the Tungsten filament 
lamp which —instead of the original 
16 candlepower—gave actually 80 
candles of light from the same 100 
watts. 


Edison’s Original 
Lamp Invented 
32 Years Ago. 


Latest Edison 
Mazda Lamp with 
Non-fragile 
Filament. 


This lamp almost materialized the 
Dream ~—but the filament was brittle 
--and the cost was high. 

Both these obstacles are now 
cleared away. First, a brilliant in- 
vention has resulted in the produc- 
tion of a drawn wire stronger than 
steel. This wire is used to make the 
filaments in Edison Mazda lamps. 


The filament or ‘“‘burner’”’ in Edi- 
son Mazda lamps is so sturdy that 
hundreds of thousands are in use 
under severe and trying conditions, 
even for lighting railway trains and 
automobiles. 


Next -of prime importance—the 
full advantage of the General Elec- 
tric Company’ s reduced cost of man- 
ufacture hasbeen given to the public. 


And the present price of the per- 
fected Edison Mazda lamp is about 
one-half that of the first, brittle 
tungsten lamp. 


The Dream Comes True 
So, with lower cost and a better lamp, Edison’s dream of the Sun’s Only Rival 


has come true. 


Now, you can have Electric Light in your home, office, store, factory—at a price 
you have been waiting for, if you use the latest invention Edison Mazda lamps, 
made only by the General Electric Company. 

Buy these Lamps and see how Edison’s Dream has come true for you 


Sold by Electric Light Companies and Dealers everywhere. 


@ General Electric Company 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Look for this General Electric 
Monogram, the Guarantee of 
Excellence on Everything 
Electrical, 


Main Lamp Sales Office: Harrison, N. J. 


Sales Offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and 33 other large cities. 


Look for this General Electric 
Monogram, the Guarantee of 
Excellence on Eve~ything 
Fleetrical. (3162) 
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Woman’s Fight with Dirt has Always 
oe, been an Unequal One 


Many a woman wears herself out before her time trying 
to keep her home spotless—simply because up till now she 
has had the most imperfect of tools to work with. 

At best, brooms or carpet-sweepers remove not more 
than 20% of the dirt and dust. The balance, 80%, either 
remains where it is or simply changes its location to some 
other part of the room. 

Itis this fine dirt groundinto carpets andrugsthat causes 
them to wear out—that makes wall-paper, hangings, furni- 

ture and pictures look dingy, and ruins beautiful belongings long Lefore their time. 
With “RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning, all this is changed. 
Instead of devoting a day out of every week and a week or more out of every year, the 
work can be done ina few hours now and then—without bother, annoyance or disturbance. 


‘RICHMOND’ Vacuum Cleaning may |Z *° VACUUM ‘RICHMOND’ Vacuum Clean- 
be installed i building, | R Cc ing embodies the combined 
aeteegee) KICHMOND craninc [ees 
Wherever installed—in a ten-room res- GRRE IRIE IG TET IE EY ventors of Vacuum Cleaning 
idence ora building which measures its STATIONARY PORTABLE machinery; including the 
floor space by the acre—it will pay for ELECTRIC- STEAM- GAS __ ELECTRIC - HAND Kenney Basic Patent and 
itself in from eighteen to thirty months. Collect the Dust - Don't Spread It eighty-four others. 


With a “RICHMOND” you clean everything right where it is, with tools specially adapted for the work. 
There is only one operation—and that an easy one—moving the : 

tool over the surfaces to be cleaned. No more beating rugs; no 

more tearing-up. No more clouds of dust through the house, 


for the “RICHMOND” way is absolutely dustless ‘and sanitary. 


With “RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning, house cleaning is 
forever ended. That expense is instantly stopped for all time. 
And your house is cleaner Every Day and Always, than it is 
even on the day when house cleaning is finished! . 

The expense of two or three house cleanings would easily 


pay the whole cost of a SRICHMOND”. 


“RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning embraces every provedly 
successful type of apparatus. It includes Hand Power Cleaners 
for $29.00; Portable Electric Cleaners for $73.00; and Stationary 
Plants which can be installed complete for $275.00 and up- 
ward—all on our ‘‘Easy Payment Plan’; or a liberal discount 
will be allowed for cash. 


Send for booklet entitled “How “RICHMOND” Vacuum 


Cleaning Saves Money”; also Reference Book giving names of H 
1800 prominent installations all over the world. A Truly Portable Suction Cleaner 


Our “Special Agency Plan” enables live, energetic young men to become The ‘RICHMOND Portable Suction Clean- 


the "RICHMOND: Vacuum Cleaning Representatives of their respective com- 
munities. Our ‘Special Correspondence Course in Salesmanship,” to- 
gether with direct instructions from our trained representatives, insures suc- 
cess, Write for particulars. Local agents wanted everywhere. 


er shown inthe illustration weighs but ten 
pounds instead of sixty. All that any port- 
able cleaner can do, this one does. And it 
does besides some things which no other 
portable machine can do. You can, for ex- 


THE mc CruMm - HoweELL Co. ample,use this SRICHMOND" Suction Cleaner 


- 3 either with or without the hose. For use 
Largest Makers of Vacuum Cleaning Systems in the World. with the hose,we furnish,without extra cost, 
RICHMOND” Vacuum Cleaning Systems (manufactured and sold under the nrotec- special tools for cleaning portieres, walls, 
tion of the Basic Kenney Patent and 84 others) SRICHMOND” and “MODEL” books, bedding, upholstery ,clothing, hats— 
Heating Systems, RICHMOND" Bath Tubs, Sinks, Lavatories; "RICHMOND in fact, tools and attach ments for more than 
Concealed Transom Lifts, Casement Window and Outside Shutter Adjusters. twenty different uses. Please note how 
small and compact the SRICHMOND” is, and 

General Offices how light and readily portable it must be. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL It represents as great an advanceover heavy 
103 Park Ave. 401 Rush St. 15A Concord St. weight portable cleaners as these cleaners 


Sen. te Sh Se eee represented over brooms, for it is the light- 
Branches or Agencies in other Principal Cities est and simplest suction cleaner ever de- 


Sie SEVEN MANUFACTURING PLANTS signed. There is nothing to wear out. There 
GS) @ 


‘ Z are no gears, no diaphragms, no valves. 
One at Norwich. Conn.; two at Uniontown, Pa.; one ( j Nothing to jiggle loose. To operate sim- 


at Racine, Wis.; one at Chicago, Ill.; one at y ply attach to any electric lamp socket. 


——— Philadelphia, Pa.; one at Montreal, Canada . Costs only 1c per hour to operate. 
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Quality You deny it. You buy 


Is 


Economy 


You leave the selection of cloth to the tailor, 
with instruction to use the cheapest. The 
cutting and trimming and making cost so much 
that you must save on something. The smart 
thing is to save on cloth. 


Of course there’s a lot of talk about 
“genuine” and “shoddy,” but that’s talk. 
Cloth is cloth. All cloths are about alike, 
except in price. Some cloth-makers have 
got a big name, and they charge for the name: 
but you're too old; they can’t fool you. 


In the language of the lamented Bunsby: 
‘The bearin’ o’ these obserwations depends on 
the application on ‘em.’’ Suppose you apply 
"em to Varnish. They may not seem quite as 
foolish, at first; but they will be every whit 
as foolish. 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company 


That Lasts 
Longest 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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Clothes, not Cloth. 
You don’t bother your 
head about the cloth. 


NEWARK, 
N. J. 
CHICAGO, 
ILLS. 
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Can You Get 
Hot Water When 
You Want It? 


Can you get hot water at 
the turn of the faucet when 
there are no fires in the 
house—without waiting, or 
without lighting any heat- 
ing device ? 


Can you always get hot 
water though there has 
been an unusual call upon 
the supply by other mem- 
bers of the family ? 


Can you get all the hot 
water you want the first 
thing in the morning or late at night? If not, you are missing 
one of the modern conveniences easily available in every home. 


This miracle worker, which will give you an unlimited an 
of hot water at any time of day or night, is called the RUU 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER. It requires no 
attention. You donot have to light it or put it out—all you 
do is turn the faucet and hot water flows. 


Stange, $100 The How and Why of the Ruud 
Pacific Coast, $115 Here is the entire operation. es thohaat 
Delivered A tiny pilot light is burning—somewhere a hot water faucet is with case removed 


opened—the pressure valve turns on the gas and it is lighted by 
the pilot light and heats the copper coils through which the 
water flows. 

When the water gets too hot, the temperature regulator turns 
down the gas. When the coils start to cool, the temperature 
regulator automatically turns on the gas again. 

This is a great saving, for no more gas is burned than suffi- 
cient to heat the water used, 

‘The water is heated to an even temperature as long as it runs, 
and when you turn off the faucet the pressure valve shuts off 
the gas and the Ruud stops work. 


Look in the telephone book and see if we have a 
branch in your town—if not, the gas company y 

or dealer has the Ruud and will gladly show it in : \ 
operation. Send for free descriptive booklet. ae A ccs 2 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. F, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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he Ostermoor Smile 


inthe morning means a day of clean 

work and clear thinking. It’s the smile 
that proves the difference between the Oster- 
moor and an imitation, 

For the Ostermoor is essentially a mattress 
of COMFORT. It compels relaxation and 
drives away fatigue; you arise in the morning 
with a thoroughly refreshed feeling—and that 
year-round Ostermoor Smile. Get inside 
facts about mattresses— 


Send for Our 144-page Book, Free 
(With Ticking Samples) 

and learn how the Ostermoor differs from common 
cotton mattresses that are merely “stuffed.” The 
Ostermoor is dué/¢—four thousand downy, interlacing 
sheets of cotton are scientifically compressed by our 
own exclusive process into a mattress that can’t 
mat, can’t get lumpy, and never Joses its resiliency, 

The book gives proof of service (as no imitator 
can do) by telling what prominent people, after five 
to fifty-five years’ use, say of the 


()STERMOOR 


MATTRESS $] 5 


Our trades 
When necessary, 
we ship mattress, express prepaid, on thirty nights’ free trial, 


Don't buy a ‘‘just-as-good.”” 
mark is your guarantee, 


same day your order is received. 
Be sure to send for the /7¢e book. 


Money back if you want it. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 105 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: 
MATTRESSES COosT Alaska Feather & Down Ge Lta., Montreal. 
Express Prepaid 


Best Blue & White Ticking 
a -6"—45 lbs. ae 2 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50c extra. 
Dust-proof, satin-finish 
ticking, $1.50 nore. 
French Mercerized Art Twille, 
53.00 mores 


i Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


are the words which, if eaddressed to your 
dealer, will bring you the best shooting year 
in your experience. 

Our claim, that the new BLACK SHELLS 
will give you a 5/6 better record at the traps 
and 10/0 better in the field, is worth proving. 

Our NON-MERCURIC PRIMER 
means sure and quick ignition every time. 
Our FLASH PASSAGE (the hole in the 
shell base through which the flame from the 
primer reaches the charge) is 100% larger than 
ordinary. ‘There can not be a hang-fire of the 
smallest fraction of a second. 

Fog, rain, or even a ducking, can not make 
THE BLACK SHELLS miss fire or swell 
and stick, for they are absolutely waterproof. 

There are three classes of BLACK SHELLS: 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5/16 
inch base. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both 
dense and bulk) shell made. One-half inch base. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeless (both 
dense and bulk) shell made. It has a long 
one inch brass base. 

Send for book about SHELLS. If you en- 
close 10c we will send a beautiful, colored 
poster, 20 x 30 inches, called ‘“October Days.”’ 
Sure to please every shooter. 


Dept.V. LOWELL, MASS., U.S.A. 
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EE that your floors are finished 
with ‘°61’’ Floor Varnish. It is 
the one varnish that withstands 

the heavy wear every floor receives. 

“61? doesn’t show heel or furniture 
marks, never turns white from water, 
never cracks. The floor finish made 
famous by heel and hammer tests. 


Send for Sample Panel finished with "61" 


and test it yourself. Give it the treatment all 
floors receive. Prove that you may dent the wood 
but the varnish won’t crack. Convince yourself 
that ‘‘61”’ is the only varnish for floors. It 
adds to the life of linoleum and oil-cloth. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘ The Finished Floor,’’ and 
learn how to finish and care for your floors. 


BUS ES 


SRK RERUN STS 


SLA 


The Long-Life 
WHITE ENAMEL 


SIRS AT SRE ERTS ANOS aN 


aes 


Vitralite is another of the 300 ““P& L”’ 
Products you ought to know “out. It 
never cracks, discolors nor chips. Applicable 
to all surfaces — wood, plaster or metal — 
withstands severest outdoor conditions. 
Easy to apply because it never shows brush 
marks or laps. Easy to clean. You can 
wash off the dirt but not the Vitralite. 


Here are two other “P &@ L”’ 
Varnishes for the home: 


“38” Preservative Varnish, best for all interior 
woodwork except floors. Never cracks nor blisters. 
Never turns white. Is unaffected by water. Pre- 
serves the wood, 


“P & L” Spar Finishing Varnish, the most 
durable varnish for front doors, vestibules, boats 
and all work exposed to the weather. 


Send for booklet, “Decorative Interior Finish- 
ing,” a valuable guide to color effects in home 
decoration. Shows how and where to use “P& L” 
Varnishes. 


Send direct to us if your dealer can not give you 
the ‘‘P & L” Varnish you want. Address; 61 
Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. ¥Y. In Canada, 3 
Courtwright Street. Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Age one Burts Coens EsTABLiSHED 62 YEARS "onsen “Pani 


BrioGesurs. Cai 


SPAT Ses MR aan CPS OI OLAS REL PE 


Oi SNe AI 


Resa eee, 


not excessive, 


Harmony and Durability 
in Paint 

It is a fortunate thing in house painting 
that beauty and wear may go hand in hand. 
The color scheme should be one that will 
make the home an attractive and harmo- 
nious part of the neighborhood picture. 
That gives you beauty. 

The wear that is the duration of the 
beauty depends on the materials and the 
way they are applied. When you buy 
or specify 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, you have gone as far 
as any one can go inthe choice of right 
materials. “They are standard and reliable. 
A good painter does the rest. 

The cost of this best sort of painting is 
for two simple reasons: 
White lead paint covers better than sub- 
stitutes and wears longer. 


Painting Helps, 


one of our booklets, gives you 
practical aid in deciding what 
combination of colors will best 
suit your style of house. Other 
booklets and specifications will 
show you the advantages of 
“Dutch Boy Painter’? white- 
leading. Ask for Painting Helps 
0. 710 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
NewYork Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland 
St. Louis Chicago San Francisco 
(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Paint 
Insurance 


3 

' If the paint on your own house is not cracked, 

_ peeled or blistered, there are enough examples of 

_ faulty paint in your neighborhood to show that 

“What paint?” and “What painter?” are important 

| questions to the property owner. 

Usually the only remedy for a paint wreck is to 

. burn and scrape off all the old paint clean to the 

| 

| 


wood—an expensive and somewhat dangerous 
operation. 

Paint satisfaction is insured by having a house 
painted continuously with Carter White Lead and 
pure linseed oil, by an experienced painter. Then 
such a condition as is shown in this photograph 
can never develop. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


“The Lead with the Spread” 


is whiter and finer than other brands of strictly pure 
white lead. It makes beautiful and durable paint, any 
color, and, on account of its great covering capacity, 
is economical to use. 
Pure linseed oilis no less important. It is “the life 
of paint” and there is no substitute which can be safely 
used for house painting. 
Any paint must suit the varying conditions of — : 
lumber, old paint, atmosphere and exposure. It should : — oe 
i 
' 
: 


be mixed on the premises. The painter who is suffic- 
iently expert to mix his own colors is more likely to 
understand what your house requires than one who 
has not progressed so far in his profession. 

Our free book, “Pure Paint,” contains much 
useful and authoritative information about 
house paint. Send for it and for our set uf color 
schemes, which will help you to choose harmonious 
and durable colors, of which any tint or shade 
you select may be made with Carter White Lead. 


Carter White Lead Company 
12069 So. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 


oa 


For a Domestic Water Supply 


these points are of vital importance. You must have a pump that you are sure will do all the pumping necessary; it must 
be one that cannot easily be put out of order. 

It must be so simple that any member of the household can run it without danger of injury to themselves or the pump. 
economical and noiseless. 


The “Reeco” Rider & “Reeco” 
Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 


are al] this and more, as over 40,000 users will testify. 
The ‘‘ Reeco’’ Pumps and Pneumatic tanks are a luxury at a very 
moderate cost, 


Write for Catalogue C to nearest office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Montreal, P. Q. Sydney, Australia. 
Also Makers of the “ Reeco” Electric Pumps. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A FOOT OF LUMBER 


FOR ANY PURPOSE, big or little, indoors or out, in city or country, 


Write for 3:2": The Cypress Pocket Library. (Free) 


Backed by our ‘‘All-round Helps Dept.,’’ it is the ‘“guide, counselor and friend’? of 


43) ALL THE PEOPLE WHO CARE 
d ae WHAT VALUES THEY GET for their LUMBER MONEY. 


Why not buy WOOD with the same discrimination you apply to other things? 
We do not advise CYPRESS for a// uses, but oz/y where it can prove itself ‘‘the one best wood’? for your use. 


You don’t tell your broker: ‘‘Buy $10,000 of You don’t tell the dry goods clerk: ‘‘I want 8 yds. 
Railway stocks!’? Hardly! You tell him chat. , of cloth!”’ You say “‘silk,”? ‘‘wool,” or ‘‘linen.”? 
2 You don’t simply tell your Real Estate agent: You don’t merely order ‘‘200 head of live stock!?? 
“Buy me ‘some land’!?? You tell him avhere. You specify Horses, Cattle, etc., and the Breed. 


§ You don’t tell the contractor: ‘‘Build mea house!—and paint it!’? You dictate the p/azs. And the colors. 


WHY NOT BUY LUMBER WITH EQUAL CARE? INSIST on CYPRESS—‘‘Tue Woop ETerNAL.”? 
WRITE AT ONCE for VOL. of CYPRESS PKT. LIBR, that fits your case. WE’LL REPLY AT ONCE. 


THESE VOLUMES MAY BE HAD NOW: 12. “*The Wood Fternal’? for Exterior Trim. 19. Cypress for Canoes and Boats (defies decay). 


5. How to Avoid Mistakes in Bungalows. 30. Cypress Pergolas, etc. (8 W’king Plans Free). 24. “‘What People (who énow) SAY of Cypress.” 
9. CYPRESS for SIDING—and Why. 7. Cypress Shingles**Yes Bock’?(Lastacentury). 26. Japanese Effects (Sugi) in Cypress. 
22. Cypress SILOS and Tanks (of course). THESE IN PREPARATION—APPLY NOW: 11. Cypress for Sash, Blinds and Frames. 
18. Cypress Bungalow “A”? (Complete Working 10. Cypress for Artistic Doors (a revelation). 14. Cypress for Gutters, Curbs and Culverts. 
Plans and Specifications Free). 2. “*Pecky”’ Cypress—""The Vaccinated Wood.”? 23. Cypress *’Perfect for Exterior Painting.”” 
6. Cypress Bungalow *‘B’? (Complete Working 4. Cypress ““& Nothing Else,” for BARNS, ete. 25. Perfect for Interior Painting and Staining.” 
Plans and Specifications Free). 1. “The Wood Eternal’?—What It Is (incl. U. 27. As a‘‘Preventive of Property Depreciation.” 
3. Cypress, “Only GREENHOUSE Wood.” S. Govt. Report). 20. Cypress for All FARM Uses. 
29. Cypress Shingle House (Free Working Plans 8. Cypress Bungalow “‘C”, (Free Working 33. ‘‘How I Finish Cypress,’ by a Craftsman. 
and Specifications), ~ Plans and Specification. ) 32. “*Caustic Surfacing of Cypress,” (novel). 
16. Cypress for Porches, etc., and the Reasons. 28. Cypress forall Trellises and Arbors. 21. Cypress for ‘‘All Outdoors’? (of course). 


31. Cypress’ Great Beauty for Interior ‘Trim. 15. Cypress for Dairy Uses—-""The Only Wood.” 17. Cypress for All ‘Odd Jobs’? (of course), 
When planning a Mansion, Bungalow, Pergola, Pasture-Fence or Sleeping-Porch, remember — “With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 


Let our “ALL- ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1215 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
E a — —— | 
INSIST ON CYPRESS OF YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW” IMMEDIATELY. 
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Use Paints made — Oxide of Zinc. 


HEN you select the colors for 
your house, remember quality 
also. 

Paint, to be satisfactory, must preserve 
as well as beautify. Colors are durable 
and paint is permanently protective 
only if made with Oxide of Zinc. 
Does your paint contain Oxide of 
Zinc > 


1 
| Oxide of Zinc is unalterable even 
under the blow pipe 


| 
L 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in oil. NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 
A list of facturers of Oxide of 
"Zine Paints niniled on request. 5 5 Wa ll Stre et, N ew York 


va) 4 


The Man and the factory 
| Behind the Steger Piatio 


When you see the name Steger&Sons on a piano, remember that it means 
something more than mere name association. It means that the man who 
more than a quarter of a century ago built the first Steger piano supervises 
the manufacture of every Steger&Sons. piano that leaves the factory. Under such 
conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the Steger factories 
the largest in the world—that these famous instruments sell at remarkably low 
prices, made possible only by the Steger policies of visible, audible result-valuation 
and small margin of profit. 


The True Representatives of 
Tt Supreme Piano Satisfaction 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


We want every music lover to have our handsomely 
illustrated free catalog, which is a real necessity to 
those contemplating the purchase of a piano. 
esonaacm The Steaer XSons Piano is in a class by itself—each instrumert 
19 Story is the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano build- 
Steger Bidg. ers—under the personal supervision of J. V. Steger, the greatest 
master piano builder in the world—in the largest piano factory in the world— 
at Steger, IlIl.—the town founded by J. V. Steger. The Steqer &Sons Pianos and 
Player Pianos are delivered anywhere in the United States free of charge. 
The greatest piano value offered, within the easy reach of all. 


Our Plans For Payment Make Buying Convenient 


Liberal allowance made for old pianos, Write today for new Catalog 
-—yours for the asking —and will give you some wonderful information, 


Steger &Sons, Steger Building, Chicago, Hl. 


es 
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Our’ ‘Style Portfolio of Home Decoration” 


contains twenty beautiful color plates and Varnishes in and about the 
of exterior and interior decoration, home. It should be in the hands of 
showing the many advantages to bie everyone building, remodeling, or 
gained by the correct use of Paints even interested in correct decoration. 


s es | SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
cums PAINTS &VARNISHES 


5 gents in stamps 
to cover mailing. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co,610 CanalRoad, N.W., Cleveland, O. 


There is another 
Winter coming. 
Does it mean 
furnace drudgery, 
excessive coal 
bills and a shivery 
breakfast every 
cold snap for you? 


Don’t blame the weather; don’t blame the house; don’t blame the 
furnace—it does the best it can. Instead, put in a modern, sanitary, 
adequate, economical Pierce Heating Equipment—a steam or hot 
water system that is a success in over 200,000 homes. Pierce Boilers 
are built to meet every heating requirement. They save fuel, require 
little attention, cannot get out of order, and save their cost long before 
they have served their time. 

Your steam-fitter will tell you just what 
Pierce Boiler your house needs, and the cost. 


VII 


Boilers and 
fim Radiators 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., 250 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Showrooms in Principal Cities 


Be sure to send for Z2 
ourHEATPRIMER 


It’s free and it’s just 
the kind of informa- WM 


H tionyou oughttohave; 


ret 4 needs. This is 
id!) I presen edi simp e, Som ” 
} non-technical lan. the * ‘Modern, 


guage. Send for it. one of 200 styles, 


There isaPierce & 
Boiler exactly 
suited to your 
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This illustrates the combination of United Steel Sash for Windows with KAHN 


SYSTEM Rcintorced Concre e Construction, 


Note absolutely fiat ceiling. That the windows 


extend fiush to the ceiling, and occupy practically the entire wall. 


DAYLIGHT INTERIORS 


Make possible better workmanship, higher efficiency, increased output. 


United Steel Sash for 


windows give perfect, daylight illumination, and reduce the cost of artificial lighting. These solid 


steel sash are fireproof. permanent, and cannot burn or wear out. 


Exceptional Strength 
—not weakened by cut- 
ting or punching out 
large areas of metal at 
the joints. 


Superior Finish and 
Workmanship. 


Viv 
SEE . 
information. 


: a bene TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


715 Trussed Concrete Building 


This FREE Book 
Tells You How 


—you may receive the benefits of out-of- 
door slecping at all seasons—the face only 
coming in contact with the crisp, out-door 
air—the body enjoying all the comforts of 
a warm room, by using a 


Sleep 
Out- 


Doors 
inYour 
OwnRoom 


Walsh Window Tent 


It is provided with both awning and screen to protect the 
sleeper from drafts, storms, co!d or insects. Instantly adjusted 
to any window without nails or screws to mar woodwork. Every 
sleeping room should be equipped with 
one. Ie not at your dealers, write for 
free book—What Fresh Air Will Do. 
Recommended By 
Eminent Physicians 
Satisfaction Guzrantecd 


CABINET MFG. CO. 
317 Main St.,Quincy,Iil. 


. j drafts and rain. 
nited teel Special Spring 
Clips provide 
s 8 an improved 4% 


ryone interested in building should write for our free copy of UNITED 
7L SASH Catalogue, containing complete details and valuable 


Large, Wide Ventila- 
tors, with double, circular- 
contact joints to shut out 


method of 
glazing. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


uildin 
-Products 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Z| makes and burnsits own gas. Costs 
2c. a weck to operate. No dirt, 
grease nor odor. A pure white 
light, more brijliant than c.ectricity 
oracetylene. None other so cheap 
or effective. Apents wanted. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 
/ ; V THE BEST LIGET CO. 
BEST BY.TEST| _ i =" 828_E, 5th Street,Canton, 0, __ *S 5th Street, Canton, 0, 


H pee RN TS SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. “‘Improved’? 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
Spl. on a! 


This sensational ” price is 
made possible by our orig- 
inal exclusive method of 
manufacturing in sections and 
shipping in a compact pack- 
age which may be unpacked 
and the furniture made 
ready for use in thirty min- 
utes. 


Don’t confuse this furniture 
with cheap furniture. We 
manufacture quality furni- 
ture only. 


SOLID OAK EXTENSION DINING TABLE AND CHAIRS Ee 


4 Dining Chairs, $7.00. 


48 inch, Round Top, Pedestal Dining Table, extends to 72 inches, $13.50. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1010 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


6 Dining Chairs, $10.00 


. You do not risk one cent. 
Use the. furniture for thirty 
days in your home. Prove 
cur claim that you can- 
not duplicate it for double 
cur price--then if you _are 
not satisfied notify us and we 
will return all the money you 
have paid. 


Free catalog full of similar 
bargains, giving full details, 
and a postal will bring it to 
you. Send for it to-day. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 
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A: LL thegreat DEERE Manufactur- 
ing Plants and Distributing Ware- 
houses in America are covered with 
Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing. 
Illustration shows the Deere & Webber 
Co. Building at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Speeciry Carey’s FLEXIBLE CEMENT Roorine 


‘TO insure you a roof of the Aighest standard quality, specify 


Carey’ s Flexible Cement Roofing. Q Long service, satisfaction and 


economy can be depended upon wherever Carey’s Standardized Roofing is used. For 25 
years it has proved its superiority in roof construction—in all climates and on 
buildings of every description, flat and steep surfaces. 4 Furnished and 
applied under our direct supervision and guarantee. Write for particulars. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. Est. 1873 
50 Branches 44 Wayne Ave. Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 


The Ideal 
Wedding, 
Birthday 

or Xmas 


NE PIECE col 
Ce ee SUN SPRING Present 


LARGE 
This Red Cedar 


Fee. THE Quick has gathered 


sunshine from 


SNAPPY Putt the skies, fra- 


grance from 


« each zephyr brought from nodding Se ge 
cn Ohne eeveral fees because, yout and leading ff | biessoms, strength and durability of the hills. i 
< creepy trigger and a slow lock, you'd better pass the [7 It is grown in the Southland and comes into your home a_ 
“old timer” along and get a down-to-date Ithaca. ¥ chest of beauty, into whose safe care is placed the priceless linens, dainty 
i Our new gun has a quick, snappy pull, and the hammer lingerie, winter furs, blankets and fleecy woolens—forever GUARDED FROM 
| eapols less than half an inch and falls in 1-625 of a second. MOTHS, MICE, DUST, DAMP. These chests are made in many styles, from 
+ 4 Beautiful catalog FREE; 18 grades, $17.75 net to $400, list. elegant simplicity to the elaborate handicraft of the artist. We ship direct 
Our 5%Ib. 20 bore is a howling success. from our factory at factory prices, ON 15 DAYS’ APPROVAI—freight prepaid. 
f Our 5% Write for our handsome new illustrated catalog showing all the many styles 
‘| ITHACA GUN CO., Box 19, ITHACA, N. Y. and giving prices. Also beautiful booklet, ‘‘The Story of Red Cedar.” 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. F, Statesville, N. C. 


with it. If you're not positively delighted with the wonder- 
fully beautifying results, take it back and get your money 
back. We'll pay the dealer. Dust ewerything with 


\NUUND WEEE 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE ON REQUEST 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 104 Liquid Veneer Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SHIRT STUDS 


& Larter Vest Buttons 


sete 
agile 


ISTINCTIVENESS and beauty are not the 
only features of Larter Vest Buttons that 
commend them to well-dressed men, They have 
the famous Larter auto- P 
matic backs—no parts to 
separate—can be inserted @f 
or removed instantly. 


Every Larter Shirt Stud 

or Vest Button may be 
identified by this trade-mark on 
the back. If your jeweler can not 
supply you, write usforthename ‘e 
of one who can. Write for Illus- " Showing 
trated Booklet suggesting correct { side view 
jewelry for men for all occasions. . 


LARTER & SONS 
27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MASTER. TAILORS 


ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of the 
Fall and Winter Catalog will 
be sent you postpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 


A valuable book, for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods; 
you should get one. 


We never seem able to print 
enough to meet all requests, 
so write us TODAY: 


"Send Free Catalog No. 7." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
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It’s The Tobacco, Son— 
Not The Pipe 


It’s the old Squire 
that hands me this. >. 


Says he: “Son, . 

I been fussin’; 

with pipes a‘ ~ 
whole lot of : : * 

years. Dailyin’ “ 

with this an’ ma 

tryin’ that an’; 

wonderin’ why 

none suited quite ‘ 

perfect. Nowl\ . ge i ff 
know, _I tries \ s ‘4 _ 
Prince Albert \ : 
and right off it 
makes every 
pipe I have good 
as gold. It’s the 
fooacco—nor 
the pipe.” 


ee 


0008 


It’s a poor pre that won’t taste right with Prince Albert tucked 
in the bowl. P. A. is the great pipe rejuvenator. 


Take down ’most any old hod. Load ’er up with Prince Albert 
and she smokes sweet and clear. No sour heel, none of the 
old rankness, no tongue-bite. 


It’s the tobacco—not the pipe. 


Prince Albert is made special for joyful pipe smoking. Made 
by a patented, exclusive process that takes out the old pipe 
drawbacks, takes out the bite and the rankness. 


Now listen! These are facts. P.A.has worked a revolution 
in pipe smoking because it’s different—a new deal—a real 
tobacco without a fault. No other tobacco can be like P. A., 
because of tle patent process. Do you get that? Nowitry the 
others if you want to. Get the tobacco question settled. 


But you’re wise when the ‘‘justthesame’’ bunc is passed across. 


All on-the-job dealers are ready to swap the joy smoke for U. 
S. coin. They know it’s a steady-growing seller because it 
fills. Ten cent tins, 5c bag wrapped in weather-proof paper— 
awful handy when you want to roll up a cigarette—classy 
half-pound and pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Kis the Figure Rerfecily-Worit Shrink 
Always Springs Back 10 Shape | 


NDERWEAR is a necessity— but Wright’s Spring- 
Needle Ribbed Underwear is a /uxury at the moderate 
price of a necessity—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 for shirts or 
drawers; $1.50 to $4.00 for union suits; at all dealers. 


WRIGHTS Sexing Needle 
Ribbed UNDERWEAR’ 


isa wonderfully e/asticfabric, permanently springy. Fits 
any figure perfectly, and keeps its shape under the hard- : 
est usage. .Very durable. ‘The Non-Stretching Neck 
(pat. applied for) ensures neck will always hug snug. ; 


Made in fine Egyptian cotton, all-wool, or cotton-and-wool, in various 
colors. All weights for all seasons. If not at your dealer’s, send us his 
name and we ll see you are supplied. 


Write for booklet showing samples of different fabrics 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. | 


Makers of the famous Wright's Health 
Underwear | (all-wool, fleece-lined), and 
Wrigit's Spring-Needle Ribbed Underwear. 


71 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


Good Bye, Corns 
No Wait—No Pain 


Just listen to this. There is a little plaster which 
holds a bit of soft wax—a wondrous invention called B& B wax. This 


little plaster is applied in a jiffy, and the pain of the corn stops instantly. 
But that isn’t all. That bit of soft B& B wax gently loosens the corn. 
In two days the corn comes out. No pain, no soreness, no inconvenience— 


no feeling whatever. The callous simply separates itself from the toe, and 
| the trouble ends. 


Five million corns annually are removed in this way—removed by 


Blue-jay plasters. Get a package—end yours, too. Don’t temporize with 
corns. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 33125 


per package 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them. 


Sample Mailed Free. (28) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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FATHER and the BOYS 
allagree that they enjoy the luxurious phys- 
ical pleasure of wearing Cooper’s ‘‘Spring- 
Needle’? Underwear—acknowledged to be 
the most comfortable feeling and best fit- 
ting underwear in the world. 

No other underwear can possibly equal 
the original Cooper’s, in the essentials of 
soft feel, perfection of fit and long wear. 
For only Cooper makes the machines that 
make the Cooper fabric as only Cooper of 
Bennington, Vt., can make it. 

Ask your dealer for the genuine Cooper’s 
Spring-Needle Underwear which always 
bears this etiquette 


COOPERS 


BENNINGTON. VT. 

and refuse the ‘‘Similar’s,’’ ‘‘Same as,’’ 
‘Just as good.’’ He will give you Coo- 
per’s if you insist. Just say: ‘‘The genuine 
trade marked Cooper’s or nothing.’”’ It’s 
worth while! Wide Silk Lisles in light and 
medium weight, in white, blue and flesh. 
Cottons in fine, medium and heavy, in ecru 
and white. Silk Lisle and Worsted, light 
and medium weights, in blue and flesh 
color. Fine Light Weight Worsteds in sil- 
ver mixed and white. Medium Weight 
Worstedsin silver mixedand white. Heavy 
Weight Australian Wool in silver mixed 
and white. Heavy Wools in silver mixed 
and white. Union suits, retailing $1.50 
to $5.00 each. Shirts and Drawers $1.00 to 
$2.50 each. People who cannot wear under- 
wear of other makes can wear with per- 
fect satisfaction Cooper’s Fine Worsteds. 
Try a suit for fall and winter wear. 

Interesting literature, samples of Cooper 
Fabric and price list await your request. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


ORevillon Freres 


FOUNDED Fars 1723 


HE best merchants handle 

Revillon Furs; the best 
dressed women in Europe and 
America wear them. This label 
is the mark by which you may 
know them: 


Send postal for Revillon Library, a set of four little books 
with the following tiles: 


Fur Trapping in the North 
Furs from Earliest Times 


The Oldest Fur House in the World 
How to Select and Care for Furs 


We send books postpaid and give you the name of the nearest 


dealer who sells Revillon Furs. Address Dept. P. 


REVILLON FRERES, 19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 
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Best & Co. 


Importers, Originators, Makers and Retailers of Distinctive Juvenile Apparel 


Children’s Complete Outfitting 
At Inexpensive Prices 


Our advanced methods and modern facilities, coupled with a great demand, 
allow us to carry an assortment of Children’s Apparel unattempted by any 
other concern. 


The efficient plan we have adopted, of selling direct to the home, saves 
our patrons all middlemen’s profits and provides the finest Children’s Wear at 
inexpensive prices. 


The child’s dress illustrated is simply one example of what may be purchased 
here for little money. We offer everything for children’s wardrobes at prices 
equally as economical. 

Our Fall and Winter Catalogue features the newest and most inexpensive 
styles in Dresses, Suits, Coats, Wraps, Hats, Shoes, Hosiery, Underwear and 
Furnishings for Infants, Children, Misses and Young Men. We will send a 
copy, postpaid, to any address, upon request. . 


. A personally conducted Mail Order Service makes long distance shopping 
Child’s Lawn Dress at 98 cts. with us as gratifying as a visit to the store. Satisfaction assured, because, 

Fine quality lawn, well made throughout. notwithstanding our inexpensive prices, we sell nothing that we do not fully 
Yoke of embroidery lace insertion, finished — guarantee. 


with feather-stitching and fine tucks. Notice 
depth of ruffle on skirt, which is edged with Please Address Department 7 


lace, as well as the sleeves. A dainty, dressy = 
frock for children six months to two years old FIFTH AVE. — AT THIRTY-FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 


But there’s a mighty deal of 
satisfaction in having one that 
is perfect in workmanship— 
absolutely smooth on the back, 
so it will not scratch or chafe 
the neck—made with an honest 
layer of gold that won’t wear 
off in years of use—made in 
one piece and so strong that it : 
cannot break—and made in so get Re ye ’ 

many different styles and sizes — OU don t have to take 
that you can select one to suit any one s word. You 
your exact needs—either of k “p knit” . 
solid gold or in the best quality now orosknl every time 


of rolled gold plate—That col- j " by this label. 
lar button is the Se 


KREMENTZ = 50c a Garment 


and to make sure that you are get- Union Suits, $1.00 

ting the genuine, look for the name 

stamped on the back. Each but- Boys’ 25c each. Union Suits, 50c 
ton guaranteed—a new one free > 

in exchange if broken or damaged Sold Everywhere 

from any cause. 


Krementz & Co., 57 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


This Label on Every 
Garment. 
Summer 


Underwear 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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You can wear 
better gloves than: 
those we made 
for George IV 


The Fownes f j : 
gloves you may y 

securé to-day at 
your haberdashers 
are really far superior 
in fit, in comfort and 
in stylish appearance to 
those we made for 
King George IV of England. 
Modern progress in the art 
of making good gloves is con- 

temporaneous with the pro-  FgoAPReomwe iv of mngland by 


; h Jo. The mate of / 4/6 
gress of the house of Fownes —figsnss rowers. ty possession ° t EY 

Queen Victoria and is still preserve 
Brothers & Company, in the royal collection. a? 


founded by John Fownes 
in 1777. Gloves worn then by princes of the blood would not equal the 
standard we set now even for the most inexpensive gloves in our line. 


y 


As an example of a stylish and very durable 
street glove, we suggest an inspection of the 
Fownes glove for men selling at $2.00 a 
pair. Name in wrist and trade mark 

on clasp identifies the genuine. 


Goke 


retell Be 


ie ee al aaa 


sold under a veadZ guarantee. For hunters, fisher- LA S 
men, prospectors and engineers. Waterproof— XY 
hand-made throughout of best leathers tanned. 
Uppers of durable “ J/oose" Calf; “Rock Oak” 
hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for Golf, Tennis, street 
and dress wear, that embody the extremes of 
comfort and durability. Made to measure for 
men and women. 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue 
No. 35, or for Golf Shoe Catalogue No, 5%. 


Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., 24th St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
Chicago Agts.: Von Lengerke & Antoine, Inc., 
Wabash Ave, and Van Buren St. 
New York Agts. + David T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway. 


XG 


's Bootss Moccasins 
gar@e 
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Story of the Fifty-one Committees and 
the ‘‘Homo’’-toned Haddorff Piano 


ALL BUY SAME PIANG 


Piano Dealer's Great Success 
with Committees 


Mr. Wigell, speaking at his 

piano dinner last evening, empha- 

_ sized the value of letting the world 
‘see your victories. He said: 


The Piano with the “‘Homo’’- Vibrating Sounding Board 


“In selling the piano which [ 
handle —-the Haddorff — L always 


welcome competition with other 
makes, because my success in con- 


tests always makes known the { 


| merits of the Haddorlf. 1 have 
\ sold pianos to fifty-one committecs, 
‘ under the keenest of competition, 

and no committce that has invest 


HE HApporRFF Sounding Board is 
constructed according to a special 
Process, so that the same rich 
beauty and volume of sound that the best 
note receives is also given to every other 
note. This unique full-volumed tone 
throughout is the ‘"Homo’’-tone, (from 
Greek, “even or like tone?) and means 
to music what sterling means to silver. 


INCE committees, after the severest 
S tests, have chosen the ““Homo”’-tone 
HaApporFF in preference to others 
because of this great evenness of tone 
which adds to the beauty of all chords, 
therefore it will pay you to hear this 
piano before purchasing. If your dealer 
does not have it, we will tell you what 
dealer does. 


! igated a Haddorfft has bought any- | 


thing-buta Haddorti.” / Write for name of dealer and for ‘‘Homo’’-tone folder. 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 


id Makers of Grands, Uprights and Player~Pianos — Rockford, Illinois 


AGENTS! 


REMARKABLE OFFER READ EVERY WORD 


Investigate this phenomenal opportunity to make money. Sells on sight. 
Actual experience not necessary. 100% PROFIT. Everybody enthusiastic. 
Irresistible selling proposition. I want live agents, general agents and 
managers at once everywhere. No charge for territory. 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


—your chance to make good. Jump into the big income class. No reason on earth why you shouldn’t get there, simply 
follow my instructions, make an earnest effort—success is yours. Anyone can sell this marvelous machine. Half a 
minute demonstration does the trick. Everybody amazed at the wonderful accuracy of this device. You pocket 100% 
Opportunities like this come only once in a life time. You've been looking for opportunity—felt 
Catch hold. Success is ambition, plus a plan. Listen to the words of success. Young 
men, old men, farmers, teachers, carpenters, students, bank clerks—everybody makes money. One man (H.C. Wingo) 
sold 720 sharpeners in six weeks; profit, $1080. Stauffer, Penn., sent third order for 300 machines. Krantz, N. D., 
says: “Had a good day and stroppers selling fine. Took 27 orders.’ Corey, Me., ‘Went out at bed time and took 5 
orders in one hour. People want it.”” Applewhite, La., ‘‘Took 6 orders in thirty minutes.’’ Crafts, New York, “Sold 
. 3 in fifteen minutes.” Harmon, Texas, says: ‘'The man who can’t sell the Never Fail Stropper better go back to chopping 
cotton, for he couldn’t sell $10.00 gold pieces for $1.00 each.’’ Strong talk, but true. $1,000.00 Reward to any one 
proving that any testimonial given is not genuine and unsolicited. 


$45 TO $90 A WEEK NEVER FAIL at home 


This is a new proposition. A positive Automatic 
The thing all men had dreamed of, 


A REVELATION 
NEW BUSINESS 


profit every sale. 
you were built for better things. 


can easily be made as 
sales agent for the 


or traveling, all or spare time. 
Razor Sharpener—absolutely guaranteed. 
Perfect in every detail, under every test. With it you can sharpen _to a keen, 
smooth, velvety edge any razor—safety or old style—all the same. Handles any 
and every blade automatically. Just a few seconds with the NEVER FAIL puts a 
razor in a better shape to give a soothing, cooling, satisfying shave than can an 
expert operator, no matter how careful he works. Men are excited over this little 
wonder machine—over its marvelous accuracy and perfection. They are eager to 
buy. Women buy for presents to men. Agents and salesmen coining money. Field 
untouched. Get territory at once. Write for full facts concerning this high grade offer. 
Sworn-to proofs of success never before equaled. Don’t envy the other fellows. Make 
big money yourself. Don’t pass this opportunity by. Act prompt. Investigate. 


THE NEVER FAIL CO., 1432SU°DRS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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“CORRECT ee 
FOR MEN’? ~~ 


are not only correct, but 
they confer a fine air of 
distinction. Styles that are 
recognized as always right 
—dquality that is the finest 
that can be put into a hat— 
splendid workmanship— 
these unite to give the tone 
that is appreciated by men 
who know hat values. 
The favor in which these hats are held is not f chance, but of meni. 

Whether you pay $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 for a zexZGiab you are assured of 
getting the best quality that can be put into any hat at the : aS 
You are assured of the money’s worth that only a great organization cal give— 
assured of the styles that lead because created by the most art _. 


| 
i 
2 


Satisfaction in the hat you wear is guaranteed hy ihe de 
It must be. | to your ee We stand neh le in t 


Factories: Off 
1 


Danbury, Conn. 
Te cnet Hawes V0 anG 
Straw Hat Factory: 
Baltimore, Md. INCORPORATED 
i YOR forty-three years the best that 
England produces in cloth for gentle- 
men’s wear has come to America through 


the import house of W. P. Willis & Co. 


Imported fabrics bear- W. P. Wi LLIS & ce é only of Custom Tail- 
ing the Willis mark New YorK ors — Never in 


are to be had— Ready-made Clothing 


178 


IMPORTERS 
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Dioxogen 


Many serious disorders can be prevented by maintaining germ-free 
cleanliness of the teeth, the mouth and the throat. Dioxogen & ideal for 
this purpose because it is a most efficient germ destroyer and yet is absolutely 
harmless. The daily use of Dioxogen prevents sore throat, decayed teeth 
and many serious ailments due to the entrance of germs through the mouth. 


Write for free two-ounce trial bottle and booklet. . 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 106 Front Street, New York, N.Y. = 


Be a Taxidermist Mount your own trophies, 
such as birds and animals. Decorate your 
home or make money mounting for others. 
Raw Taxidermists in great demand and hand 
pesomely paid. Suovess guaranteed or no tuis 
tion, Great book *How to Mount Birds 

‘Animais’’sent Free, WMenand women write today, 
N,W.School of Taxidermy, 1057 Kiwood Bdg., Omaha, Ncb.. 


FREE TO F A A large catalogue of Ma- 

s 5 @ sonic books and goods with 
bottom prices. Regalia, Jewels, Badges, Pins, Charms and 
lodge Supplies. And goods for all Masonic Dodies. Beware 
ofspurious Masonic books. REDDING & CO., Publish- 


ers and Manufacturers of Masonic Goods, No. 200 Fiith 
Ave., New York City. Cor. 23rd St. 


ET MORE EGGS 


Twice as many by feeding green cut bone. Ag 
> ues 10 DAYS 
-MANN’S BONE CUTTER pee teiat 
NO MONEY IN AlNVANCE, CATALOG FIEE, 


F. W. Mann Co., Box 349, Milford, Maks. 


Send6 cents fora copy of *24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” 


showing exterior and floor plans of 24 houses that cost, from ' ( I A S ORIENT ( U SE 
$900. up to build, To interest you in our magazine, “THE RK St’r “Arabic” R I 


CRAFTSMAN,” our Free House Plans, and in Craft Feb. 1, $400 up for 71 days. All Expenses. 
articles, we will also send you a beautifully printed 32-page 6 HIGH CLASS ROUND ‘II EF WORLD TOURS, 
booklet entitled “The Craftsman House.’’ If you are interested Sept. 19, Oct. 21 and monthly to Jan. inclusive. 

at all, both of these books will be very useful to you. F.C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


“THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA”? means veal homes, not | 
mere houses; it shows you how to save moneyon useless partitions 
—how to avoid over-decoration, how to get wide sweeps of space ¥ 
(even in a small house), restful tones that match and blend—and Dorit Throw. te 


enables anyone to always have a beautiful and artistic home. CE 
“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE” treats of building, Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, ccokizg utensils, ete. 
n j j j i —_— — “Oi — + fend al fant in se ly "y COM 2 y » 
furnishing and beautifying homes of art—embroidery—cabinet No heat, golder, cementor rivet, Anyone van use them. Fit any surface, Smooth. 
work—and kindred topics. In the magazine each month are Sample box, 10e, Comnlete box, assorted sizes, 250, postpaid Wonderful opportunity for 
published the plans of two new and entirely different houses. liveagents. Writetoday. Collette Mfz Co Box 144 Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Already we have shown 125 houses, and you can have your own 
choice. 


“CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 205 paces, | HONEST MAN OR WOMAN WANTED 


beautifully bound and printed, treats of home building, home 


making, home furnishings in full, in every town to represent vel owe bul posed firm. soe 
Wi perience unnecessary. ust furnish good refereaces. Easy, 
Edgar E. Phillips, Manager THE CRAF T SMAN pleasant work. Fair salary to start. 
Room 260, 41 West 34th St., N. Y. City McLEAN, BLACK & CO., 1501 Doty Building, Boston, Mass. 
p BER / 
A ® cs 
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Persons Often Look Alike Without Being Alike 


IETS) (\\ 
Other mountings may look like Shur-on Mountings butclose 4 (EP anb ror \ 
inspection will show that better mechanical construction %3(_/OrHE|MmMeO\ |H5 
which makes Shur-ons, when properly adjusted, ee 


Comfortable, Convenient, Durable NG ‘S ur-on J P 


* GRACE THE FACE Write us for “How, Where and Why" a Shur-on ae ig 
STAY INPLACE _ E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., (Established 1864) Ave. N, Rochester. N.Y. : 
es ee 
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It Not for “Acid Mouth” 4 


~rI 


wn 


Your teeth should 
ast 100 Years - 


7 i | \HE enamel—the flint-like armor 
| of the teeth—is almost inde- 
structible. It has but one sure 
destroyer —‘‘acid mouth.’’ 
A dentifrice, neutralizing or 
+ preventing acidity, can preserve 
95% of the teeth now subject to 
decay. Pebeco Tooth Paste is 
scientifically designed to save 
the teeth by removing the cause 
of decay. Scientific acid tests 
prove that the daily use of 


TOOTH PASTE 


does prevent “acid mouth.” (We send you free the Test Papers for this interesting 
test, upon receipt of request.) Pebeco Tooth Paste is highly antiseptic and deo- 
dorant, securing a germ-free mouth and a sweet, wholesome breath. 

Pebeco heals and hardens bleeding, “spongy” gums and whitens and polishes 
the teeth without injuring the surface of the enamel. 


Enough Pebeco for a ten days’ trial—and acid test 


papers — will be sent on request. 


With these you can prove our claims. Resolve to make the test. 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, 
Germany. Its qualities soon gave it an enviable re putation — a real preserve r of the teeth. 
It is sold in large 50c tubes in every country where care is taken of the teeth. It is very 
economical, for so little is needed for perfect results. Use only one-third of a brushful, 


LEHN & FINK, 110 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum Powder 


RUBBERSET 


7 TO OT H TRADE MARK 
B R USH 


ERE AE me | 
Actual size of extra 
large 50-cent tube 


AT ALL STORES 
BRISTLES GRIPPED FOREVER IN HARD RUBBER | 
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Wherever quality gathers — 


hife Rock © 


“THE WORLDS BEST TABLE WATER 


ces 


SALT MACKEREL 
CODFISH AND LOBSTER 


\Z > 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE | 


FAMILIES who are fond of OCEAN FISH can be supplie1 
DIRECT from FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, 
GLOUCESTER, the great New England fish market, getting 
better and later caught fish than any inland dealer could 
possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY to the CONSUMER DIRECT, never through 
dealers. We have done a mail order fis1 business since 1885, 
sending goods right to our customers’ homes. We PREPAY 
EXPRESS east of Kansas, and always guarantee complete 
satisfaction or money refundei. We want to deal with YOU 
on the same terms, no matter how small your orders. 

Our SALT MACKEREL are fat, tender, juicy fish. They 
are fine and you will enjoy them for breakfast this winter. 

SALT CODFISH as we prepare it is an appetizing, de- 
licious fish. Just try Salt Cod and Creamed Potatoes. You 
will like it. 

Our CANNED FISH being steam cooked jis absolutely 
fresh and natural and includes the best of everything packed 
here or abroad. 

FRESH LOBSTERS, in parchment-lined cans, go through 
no process except boiling. Packed solid in whole pieces as 
soon as taken from the water, they retain the same crispness 
and natural flavor as when taken from the shell, 

CRABMEAT, SHRIMPS, CLAMS, SALMON, TUNNY, 
SARDINES, and dozens of other dainty and substantial prod- 
ucts can always be in your storeroom for use ata mo- 
ment’s notice in preparation of scores of appetizing, 
healthful dishes, that perhaps you now are unable to have be- 
cause you cannot get FRESH OCEAN PRODUCTS at your 
fish market. We invite your patronage. 

Let Gloucester be your Fish Market, 
and Davis be your Fishman. 
SEND THIS COUPON, and you can be 


dishes on your table within a week. 


enjoying these 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 


33 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
Please send me your latest OCEAN FISH PRICE LIST. 


LV ADCO scavessistadeatacs 12 See Qiye oe is A Neha 8 ema Slaton Re selieas 


SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. — Free opinion as 
to patentability. Guide Book, 


é List of Inventions Wanted, and 


100 Mechanical Movements free to any address. Fatents secured 
by us advertised free in World's Progress. Sample copv free. 


VICTOR J. KVANS & CO., Washington. D. C. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


If interested in sectional bookcases, send for copy of our 
handsome illustrated catalogue showing “*The Case with the 
Raised Panelled Ends,’’ and Mission Style Case. 

DIVEN MFG. CO., 136 Lackawanna Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 


Keep your house at the 
temperature you want 
it—without any work 
or worry in doing it. 

The Jewell Heat Controller 
guards your coalbin—and your 
health at the same time. It 
saves you many tiring and need- 


less steps down to the heater 
to close or open the drafts. 


NELL 
ry | Pakers 
CONTROLLER 


runs the heater automatically. Just placethe 
indicator at the temperature desired. The 
Jewell automatically opens or closes the 
drafts whenever necessary to assure an even 
temperature. 


This clock assures a 
warne house it the 
morning —yet kecps 
tt cool over-night. 


Guaranteed mechanically perfect for 25 years 


Applied to any system of heating—steam, hot water, 
or hot air heater. Get your JEWELL dealer to install 
it in your home on 30 days’ free trial, and you'll be con- 
vinced you will want it always. 

Write for the name of the JEWELL dealer in your 

town. We'll send it, tovether with a copy of our valuable 

and intercsting booklet, ‘*‘ The House Comfortable.” 


JEWELL MFG. CO., 122 N. Green St., Auburn, N.Y. 
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poNtREsg 
PLAYING CARDS 


| OFFICIAL, RULES OF CARD GAME. S — HOYLE UP-TO-DATE 


UED YEARLY — SENT FOR [5 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
THE YU. Ss PLAYING CARO Co. CINCINNATI, USA. 


Moving Pichire Machines MAKE Bic | 


A wonderful opportunity to make_ big 
money entertaining the public. No limit 
to the profits, showing in churches, school | 
houses, lodzes, theatres, etc. We show 
you how to conduct the business, furnish- 
inz co nplete outfit. No experience what- 

Oke is necessary. If you want to make 
A 00 to $150.00 a night write today | 
‘and learn how. Catalogue Freee Distribu- | 
tors of Moving Pieture Machines, Post Card 
Projectors, Talking Machines, ete. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CU., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. 222, Chicago, Ill 


SES ee ee Ge 


<a) 
SPENCERIAN 


- STEEL PENS 


are like 4 velvet glove on a hand of 
iron.’’ Made of tough, enduring steel, 
tempered to great elasticity, and so 
carefully ground that they write with 


OU can be certain of 

finding the same 
quality of straight- 
grained cedarand gritless 
smooth leads in all of 


DIXONS 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


velvety smoothness, 


Spencerian Pens are made in every style 
for every handwriting, for engrossing and 
drawing, stubs, circular pointed and fine 
pointed styles. But only one quality— 
the best. Sample card of 12 different 
pens sent for 10 cents, including 2 good 
penholders, polished handles, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


EGE AES. DED AEE, 


When writing to advertisers please mention 


PENCILS 


They express finality in good- 
ness of material, and careful 
workmanship. Eighty-four 
years use of this principle has 
made Dixon the pencil-word. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, Jersey City, N.J. 
Send for Dixon’s Pencil Guide—gratis 


SALEM 
PATTERN 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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How Much Can | Make 
From Six Hens? 


12-25-50-100 or 1,000 Hens? 


If we were to tell you that a family 
of six people could make a geod living 
from six hens you wou'd hardly believe 
it. Results that have been accomplished 
by the Philo System in the past would 
justify this statement. Such results could 
not be obtained by employing common 
methods, but they are comparatively 
easy to accomplish when the fowls are 
hand ed according to the latest methods 
anes sleosrstics made by the originator 


ot Philo System 


sé Maicing Poultey Pay”? is the title of a ninety-six page book by Mr. Philo. It Ny just gone 
to press, and if you will send us ten cents in money = stamps, this book will be mailed to you. 
We also have a new he new text book will be mailed to any see postage paid 


Philo System Text Book for sf .00. If or dered at once, we will send yeu both books, aking 


er _ ; on Poultry Pay,’’ and the New Edition of the Philo System for $1,00. 
which is three times the size of any former edition. “The Poultry Review ” 


340,000 Persons is a monthly magazine edited by Mr. Philo, and a score of other expert 
have already purchased copies of the old text book and have paid and practical poultrymen, and had 105,251 paid in cee subscrib- 
$1.00 each for them. Do you realize what this means > ers on Sept. 1, 1911. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Our NEW BOOK, ‘‘MAKING POULTRY PAY,’’ 96 pages - - $ .10 
New Enlarged Edition ot the ‘‘PHILO SYSTEM BOOK” - - 1.00 


If Ordered at Once We Will Mail the Two Books for $1. 00 
Poultry Review (one year) - - 1.00 


“MAKING POULTRY PAY,’’ ‘‘PHILO SYSTEM BOOK” ain nH EK POULTRY REVIEW ’’ 
one year, postpaid, all for $1.50 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher i. ® 2041 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


CRESCA F RENCH. OLIVE OIL 


We want you to know this choice product, and know how it is used 
in theland of its origin. Not only olive oil but scores of rare and 
interesting delicacies from foreign lands, with recipes, description 
and illustrations—all in our booklet, ‘‘Cresca Dainties,"” mailed 
on receipt of 2c. stamp for postage. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 360 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S weenie 


Better than Tea or Coffee, 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch, Keep it on your sideboard at home, 


A Avokt d_Imitations ask for “HORLICK’S ” — Everywhere 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


Do you want to save big money on a typewriter 
without taking chances? Get yorrself one of our ~ 

‘Factory Rebuilts..’ They are machines of all stand- 
ard makes reconstructed from top to bottom in our own 
plant, which is one of the old ests largest, best equipped } 
typewriter factories in the world. 


You Save From $25 to $50 


and get $100 value in original appearance, strength and 
service-giving quality. ‘Factory Rebuilt’’ means: A 
new part for every slightly defective part —a perfect 
readjustment and realignment — the whole rerickeled 
and rejapanned. Gur ‘trade Mark’? guaran- 
‘ tees every machine as fully as the 
original guarantee of a new machine. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and 
address of nearest branch store. 


American Writing Machine Company 


345 Broadway, New York 


Accepted by 
B U.S. Gov’m’t 


as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


are the only class we offer. Instead of 


the 2% the 


Postal Banks Abie to AL 


pay these Bonds 
will yield from 
Write for FREE Circuiar. 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept P-1, Columbus, O. 
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New & ‘. 
" Mqrlin wc" 


The only gun that fills the demand 
for a trombone (“pump’) action 


repeater in .25-20 and 
32-20 calibers. 


Shoots 
high ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 


THE SIGN OFA 


SOLID Top 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action ; 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 
and convenience. It has fake down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibers. 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full AZzr/zz2 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it. 


Lhe Marlin Firearms Co. 


15 WILLOW STREET, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Certainty 

Adaptability 

Convertibility 
O element of an investment approaches in 
importance that of certainty—certainty that 
it will conserve and return principal intact, and 


pay the contract rate of interest. A-R-E 6's have 
done this for nearly a quarter of a century. 


q They are adaptable, being issued to return interest on 


Ge BADGER] 
m Portable | 


reading 
f table, piano, 
/ or in bed, the 


F the light out of 
fF your eyes, and 
' throws it wherever 


current funds or to provide for saving surplus earnings, 
returning the latter with interest compounded at 6%. 


@ Their cash convertibility safeguards the investor 
against temporary financial need. 

@ This Company is engaged solely in the business of 
investment and operation in New York real estate, a 
Stable and profitable investment field, and offers its 6% 
Gold Bonds in these forms : 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 


62 ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 


@ Descriptive booklets and map of New York showing location 
of properties sent on request. 


American fieal (state Qompany 
Capital and Surplus, $2,or1,247.80 
Founded 1888 Assets, $23,026,889.67 


Room 521, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


you need it. 


\ One Electric Bulb in a 
Badger Gives as Much Light 


as Six in a Chandelier. 


The Badger is adjustable to stand 
from 2% to 5 feet, finished in brush brass 
or oxidized copper. Look for the name 
Badger stamped under the base. 


For sale by electrical dealers and department 
stores, or sent, express prepaid, for $5.00. 
State whether you wish copper or brass. 
Your money back if you are not satisfied 


VOTE-BERGER CO. 
101 Badger Street, La Crosse. Wis. 
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40) WHERE-TO-GO 


BUuUreatt 


& BEACON ST. BOSTON. 


7 BOSTON MASS. 
The Puritan {pono eaten a etal 


ch Boston’s newest hotel. 
The Distinctive Boston House.* 


NEW YORK __ 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
CLENDENING #38.".2085* 


New York 
Select, homelike, economical suite, 
of parlor, bedroom, private baths 
$1.50 daily and up. Write for 
Booklet H., with map cf city. 


Hotel Empire. Broadway and 63d St. 


A delightful hotel, 
beautifully situated. Most excellent cui- 
sine and service. Large rooms $1.50 per 
day; with bath $2 per day. Suites $3.50 


up.* Free Guide. W.Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


COMING. TO NEW. YORK ?° 


Send 4 cents for 40-page Complete Guide for Visitors 
with Colored Keyed Map showing. exact location of all 
Points of Interest. The BARNARD CO., Hotel and 
Travel laformati n, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Hotel Gramatan, OY? Pony: 


chester Hills. Garden spot of the State. 
The most beautiful suburban_ hotel in 
America. Thirty minutes from New York.* 


CHICAGO ILL. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


Announces for this winter special ali the year round 
rates for permanent patrons. The custom of in- 
creasing the rates of regular guests for the summer 
months will be discontinued. 

This hotel offers for a permanent home the most 
delightful location and attractive rooms in the city 

Apartments singly or en suite on the American or 
European plan are now being reserved for the fall 
and winter. For booklet address Manager, 51st 
Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago. 


WASHINCTON D. C. 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 
Faces U.S.Capitol. Tour- 
ists’ Favorite. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Garage. 
Baths gratis. Music. 
Amer. $2.50. Eur. $1 up. 
Booklet. Souvenir Card, 


Berkshire Hills 


- Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 
nitude in the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
other malignant and benign new 
growths. Conducted by a physician 
of standing. Established 32 years. 


ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 


© CG MARLBOROUGH- 
Atlantic City. pii‘Nuer, 
Above illustration shows but one section of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenienceand 
comforts of the M arlborough-Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for a Fall sojourn. 
Alwaysopen. Write for handsomely illus- 
trated booklet. Josiah White & Sons Com- 
pany, Proprietors and Directors.* 


HOTEL DENNIS crrvx5 


CITY~N.J. 


p_ Showing the ocean end and beach-front 
Solarium of the new Fire: ———————_ 
B\ Proof addition.The entire |\ 
\ house now offers 350 |RQUILEULIM 
\ guest rooms,all with | “Sisone of the 
wy either private baths, | Beachfront Hotels 
3d salt water connection still maintaining 
}/ or running water. an unobstruc 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J. = 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
Galen Hall. Hotel and Sanatorium: 
Newstone, brick & steel building. Always | 
open, always ready, always busy. Table | 
and attendance unsurpassed.* 


TRAVEL i 
HONOLUL 


$110.00 round 

trip, first class. 
The most delightful spot on entire world tour. The 
VOLCANO OF KILAUEA, the larges» in the world 
is very active. The splendid S. S. Sierra (10,000 to. s 
displacement) sails Oct. 14, Nov. 4, Nov. 25 and every 
twenty-one days. Write or wire Oceanic Steamship 
Co., 673 Market Street, San Francisco. LINE TO 
TAHITI. Round trip, Ist class, $185. Sailings Oct. 
17, Nov. 22, Dec. 28, etc. 


HEALTH RESORTS 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SYSTEM 
OF HEALTH BUILDING is bringing many health 
seekers who are learning how to get well and 
keep well. Write for descriptive portfolio. The 
Sanitarium, Box 109, Battle Creek, Michigan.* 


ANDREWS 
Sjaoxert— all-stones. stomach, kidneys, 


Spring iver. Good beds and tabl 
Circular D Dr. Andrews, St. Louis, Mich. 


OSTEOPATHY 


OSTEOPATHIG SANITARIUM. 
Expert treatment of nervous & chronic pa- 
tients. Rheumatism, Diabetes, Epi- 
lepsy- 520 Commonwealth Ave., Boston.* 


wuere EU MATISM MEETS 
— HEt WATERLoo — 
ADDRESS MARTINSVILLE SANITARIUM MARTINSVILLE IND 

CALIFORNIA = 
WARKM and DRY in WINTER, 
cool in summer. at LONG BEACH SANITARIUM. 


Battle Creek methods. Finest and best equipped 
itarium west of BattleCreek. WinterBooklet FI 


SEATTLE WASH. 
Hotel Savoy. “12 stories of solid com- 


fort.” concrete. stee] & 
marble. In fashionable shopping district. 
English grill. Auto Bus. $1.50 un.* 


* Write for further information. 


Perfect alkaline water cures 
diabetes, rheumatism, nerves, 


For the Scientific and Efiective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


Without Resorting to 
Surgical Procedure 
For complete information address 


BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


North Adams, Massachusetts 


THE THORNTON & MINOR SANITARIUM 


Established in Kansas City over 35 years successful 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D.C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Lexington, Mass. 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


y relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelyic maladies, including Rupture. 
Send for 900 page free cloth-bound book containing much information, references and views of spacious buildings. 


The Thornton & Minor 


Address Dept. 113 


Sanitarium, 10th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plains, N. ¥. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 N. Broad St. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 


Columbus, 0. 
Providence, R. I. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 
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$3,000,000 


Seven Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Participating Stock 


Federal Biscuit Company 


Organized for the Purpose of Merging More than 70 Leading Independent Baking 
Plants in 30 Different States—Economic Distribution over an enormous Territory 


The combined companies produce biscuits, crackers and bread, great food staples. 
The Company will be the largest and best equipped producer of bread and biscuits in the 
world when the consolidation is completed. 


CAPITALIZATION 
7% Cumulative Preferred Participating (par value $100) $12,000,000 
Common Stock (par value $100) 18,000,000 


Only $3,000,000 7% Cumulative Preferred Participating Stock offered for public subscription. 
Such part of the balance as required will be issued for the plants. 

When the merger is completed, the stock offered to the public and that issued for plants 
is estimated at $25,000,000, leaving a margin of $5,000,000 unissued. 

Conservative estimates of the plants to be merged show combined assets are $25,000,000, 
the combined sales for 1910 were $27,650,000, the actual net profit for 1910 was $1,300,000, 
fifty per cent. more than sufficient to pay the dividends on the Preferred Stock. 

It has been estimated by experienced biscuit manufacturers that specialization in production 
in the different plants, aided by judicious advertising and aggressive business management, will 
increase the total business at least 259%. This will mean $7,000,000 more gross business of 
$1,000,000 estimated net additional profits. 

The baking industries of the country have for ten years shown constantly increasing output 
and stability of volume unaffected by general conditions to a far greater extent than other 
industries. Bread is the great food staple, and the demand for crackers has increased 20% per 
capita in the past six years. 

The possibilities of this important industry is illustrated by the fact that one concern in 
England, where the population is much smaller then in the United States, is credited with as 
much business as all the cracker manufacturers in America combined. 

It is estimated that a saving of $2,900,000 per year will be effected by operating these plants 
asa unit. This alone is sufficient to pay 7% in dividends upon the total capitalization and still 
leave 2% for a surplus. This large saving is to be made in the following way: 

Lowering the cost of material by purchasing in enormous quantities. 
Cutting the cost of distribution. 
Utilizing one corps of salesmen and delivery wagons in each district. 
Eliminating duplicate warehouses. 

. Co-ordination of factory management. 

The figures given above showing earnings and savings with increased business clearly illus- 
trate the earning possibilities of the stock of this Company. 

The lumping of the advertising appropriations of all the plants-—into one large fund for the 
benefit of the whole—alone will constitute a great saving and multiply the sales of every fac- 
tory. Economy of management and concentration of efforts will enable the Federal Biscuit Co. 
to give the public more and better baked products for the price. 

The patents of the Reynolds “Aertite’’ Box are controlled.by the Federal Biscuit Co., assuring 
products reaching consumers in perfect condition, free from contamination, dust or moisture. 

No bonds or mortgages can be issued without the consent of two-thirds of all the stock. 

The officers of the Federal Biscuit Company are experienced wholesale bakers and individual 
operators of successful plants; they operate a purchasing agency for wholesale bakers which has 
paid handsome dividends to its stockholders. Associated with them are broad-gauged business 
men, bankers, &c. ‘They are nationally known as successful executives. 


STOCK SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN 


The 7% Cumulative Preferred Participating Stock, preferred as to dividends and assets, is now offered 
with a bonus of Common Stock. T:is bonus offer may be withdrawn at any time. 

Application will be made to the N. Y. Stock Exc'1ange for listing the stock of this Company. 

Transfer Agents: Title Guarantee and Trust Company, 176 Broadway, New York City. 

Registrar: Columbia Trust Company, 135 Broadway, New York City. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


For complete list of officers and directors and other information, address 


Federal Biscuit Company, 100 Hudson St.,New York City 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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The Magazine Sen 


Cosmopolitan Secures 
America’s Greatest 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


and the very best in romantic novels, are synonymous in 
American literature. His productions, one and all, rank as 
the greatest that America has produced. Take ‘“‘ The 
Common Law,”’ for instance, or‘ The Fighting Chance.” 
They are simply unrivaled. To-day Chambers is at the 
height of his power. Readers of COSMOPOLITAN will 
find his new novel, ‘‘ The Turning Point,’’ to be his 
best —actually and literally his best. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


will illustrate “The Turning Point.” His matchless 
drawings are famous the world over. Among pen and 
ink artists he is supreme, and the illustrations for “‘ The 
Turning Point "’ will stand out among his finest efforts. 


Incidentally, five-year contracts with both Cham- 
bers and Gibson secure the work of these pre- 


eminent artists exclusively for COSMOPOLITAN 
readers. 


HOW TO SAVE 


At the end of this month, the subscription 
price of ‘* Cosmopolitan ’’ Magazine ad- 
vances to $1.50 a year. For the present 
the price is $1. Now is the time to order. 
1f you subscribe to-day, each subscription 
will save you 50 cents, and by subscribing 
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sation for 1911 


Exclusive Rights to 
Authors and Artists 


DAVID GRAHAM 
PHILLIPS 


ranks as the great realist of f 
{ 


modern fiction. Human hearts 
and lives lay naked before him. 
He swept aside the flimsy dra- 
peries of convention and looked 

squarely at the inner workings i 

of Life. What he saw he | 

wove into the most delightful — 
and masterly novels of adec- 
ade. And yet, big as_ his 
earliest novels were, ‘‘ The 
Price She Paid” is even greater. 

It was his last—and his master- 
piece. Be sure to read it. 


HOWARD 
CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


will illustrate ‘‘ The Price She 
Paid,”’ and his superb drawings 
add strong pictorial emphasis 
to the charm of the story. The 
“Christy Girl’? needs no com- 
ment, but it is noteworthy that 
the serial work of both Phillips 
and Christy will appear exclu- 
sively in COSMOPOLITAN. 


FROM $1 TO $2.50 


2, 3 or 5 years in advance, you will be 
saving from $1 to $2.50. Every subscrip- 
tionthat reaches us after Nov. 10th will cost 
$1.50 —every subscription that comes in 
before then will cost only $1. This is 
your lastchance. Takeadvantage of itnow. 


OLIT. 


Am. 10-11 
Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, 


381 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 


. Please send me 


COSMOPOLITAN 
POM ocean years. 
: Herewith I enclose 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly what 
You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, intellectual women of 
America. They have regained health and good figures and learned how 
to keep well. tach has given me a few minutes a day in the privacy 
of her own room to following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs. 


No Drugs No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Be Well—nothing short of well. 


Radiate Health so that every one with whom you come in con- 
tact is per eated with your strong spirit, your wholesome personality 
—feels better i1 body and .uind for your very presence. 


Be Attractive—well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure —ia other words, be at your best, You wield a stronger 
influence for good, for education, for wholesome right living, if you are attractive and 
well, graceful and vell voised upright in b dy as well as in mind—and_ you are happier. 
I want to help every woman to realize that her health lies, to a degree, in her 
own hands, and that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge what I can do for youb what I have done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have corrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced more wor en during the pas= nine 
years than any ten physicians—the best physicians are my iriends —their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. 

I have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 85 lbs. I have rounded out and 

Increased the Weight of as many more—all this by strengthening nerves, 
heart, circulation, lings and vital organs soas to regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won't you join us ?—we will make you and t e whole world better. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly, and giving other information of vital interest to women. 
Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. lf you are per- 
fectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may be able to 
help a dear friend —at least you will help me by your interest in this 
great movement of health and figure through natural means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait—you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and_ should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 102-CC 624 Micl.igan Ave., 


The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well 


Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 


These traue-mark crisscross, lines on every package 


For Woman, CHILD AND HOUSEHOLD. Crese ¢ , 


| For cases oF STOMACYAINTES WD Liver TROUBLES 
Delicious foods our physician, 
Leading Grocgf's, ample, write 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N.Y., U. S. A. 


| will send as long as they last my 25e Book 


Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 


Mustrited with 20 full page h: Iftone cuts,showing 

exercises that will quickly deve op, beautify, 

and gain great strergth in your shoulders, 

arms,and hands, without any < pparatus. 
PROF ANTHONY BARKER 

872 Barker Bldg.,. 110 W. 42d St., New York 
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The Food and Tonic Values — 


of ripened Barley when properly malted and fermented 
with Saazer Hops is very great. Hence the fame of 


hl Niutvine 


It is not only a liquid food, but when taken with meals pro- 
duces the fermentation necessary for the digestion of other 
foods. It conquers Insomnia when taken before retiring. 


Pronounced by U. S. Revenue Department a 
Pure Malt Product 


and not an alcoholic beverage. Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CUTICURKA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
No other emollients do so 
much for pimples, black- 
heads, red, rough and oily 
skin, itching, scaly scalps, 
dry, thin and falling hair, 
chapped hands and shape- 
less nails. They do even 
more for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants. 


Although Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment are sold throughout the world, a 
liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book 
on the care and treatment of skin and 
hair will be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to “Cuticura,” Dept.15F, Boston, 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 


For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Trade-Mark 


“DON’T SHOUT “i 


“ Thear you. I can hear now, as well as 
anybod ‘How?’ Oh, something new— 
THE MORLEY PHONE. I’ve a pair in 
my -ears now_but they are invisi- 
ble, I would not know I 
§ had them in, myself,- only 


that I hear all right.’’ 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whis- 

p pers plainly heard. Invisi- 
ble, comfortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can 
q adjust it. Overone hundreca 

thousand sold. Wr Tite for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 763, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


|CORTINA~PHONE 


ginal Phonographic Language System 


ENGLISH-GERMAN ITALIAN ~SPANISH-FRENCH 


or any other language can be learned quickly 

and easily by the Cortina-Phone Method. 

You learn the foreign language just as 

you learned your mother tongue, by 

listening to it. You will find it a 

pleasure instead of work. 

Write for FRE booklet today tevling 

ahout easy payment plan 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 

Established 1882. 
584 Cortina Bldg.,14 W. 34th St. N.Y. 
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the rocky road of life 


“Velvet” to the pipe is like money to the miser. 
Fill your pipe once with this much talked about 
tobacco and see how you come out! It’s the 
famous Burley leaf—and a special selection at 


that—and aged two years—not two months! 
The result is rare mellowness—entire absence of 
the harshness that bites—nothing but smooth 
smoke for you from morning to night. Haven't 
you been looking for “Velvet”? 10c at all dealers. 


Velvet should be on every 
dealer's shelf —IF OUT, 
send us 0c. for the regular 
tin — sent only tn United 


ou A = 
ie YS 


iN 


Chicago, II, 


eS ~}I 


4s smoothed by “Velvet.” 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 


" 8348 


' One Reason 


_.. And Others 


The illustration was 
reproduced from a 
chotograph of two 
Star blades held to- 
gether by their own 
magnetic attraction. 


Magnetic quality adds to 
the life, the elasticity of a 
blade. Every Star blade 
is heavily magnetized. 
This is one of the reasons why they give 
such smooth, clean, comfortable shaves. 


There are other reasons. Star blades 
are forged from the finest Sheffield 
steel. They are hollow ground and 
concaved—actually perfect blades of 
the old style, heavy pattern, made to 
fita safety frame. They are sold singly, 
not by the dozen, for one blade will 
shave for years instead of days. 
We have a booklet that tells more 


about these blades and the Star Safety 
Razor as a whole. Write for it. 


Stenderd Set $3. 75 
Others $1.75 to $14.00 


KAMPFE BROTHERS 
New York City 
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singer’s 
tones are C § 
more duclet, mae 
the speaker’s voice 
more clear, when Chic- 
lets are used to ease and re- 
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Chewing Sum 


fresh the mouthand throat. The refinementofchewing gum 
*& for people ofretinement. It’sthe peppermint—the /rwemint. | 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, metrorouitan TowER,NEW YORK 


DURING 1910, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY H 


iclets 


The Daint 
Sra CoBered 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Coated 


ie || 
-@@eeoeoeee@e@eGae@e@eenae 2ESGeee 


Never had hdd Never will 
an Equa 


Bonbons-— 
Chocolates. | 


On the 
Character 
of Candy 

7 Depends its Fitness 
” for Gift Making 


Sold by Sales Agents Everywhere 


“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and 
common-law Trade-Mark | 
and cannot be rightfully 
applied except to goods 


of our manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell you a cam- 
era or films, or other goods not of 
our manufacture, under the Kodak 
name, you can be sure that he has an 
inferior article that he is trying to 
market on the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman. it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN. KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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A zestful, appetizing relish with the 
true tomato flavor. 


Keeps After It Is Opened 


Made with scrupulous care by skillful chefs, 
in spotless kitchens from the solid meat of 
juicy, red ripe tomatoes picked at the 
moment of their perfection, combined with 


" just the right proportion of rich, pure spices. 


All proaucts bearing our 
name are equally whole- 
some and delicious, In- 
sist on our label when you 
buy Soups, Jams, Jellies, 

reserves, Canned Fruits, 


Vegetables and Meats. 


ranite Falls, Nie C; 


No artificial flavoring cr coloring. 
Contains only those ingredients recognized 
and endorsed by the U. S. Government E 


“Original Menus” is a handsomely illus- if URTICE BROTHERS C0: 
trated little book,—hints for quick, easy, OCHESTER NY.USA 
delightful meals. Write for it today. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mellin’s Food made cow’s milk 
agree with this baby. 


The mother writes: ‘‘My baby is-growing 
fast and is strong and healthy. I fed him on 
cow’s milk until he was three months old and 
it did not agree with him. He got so low we 
did not think he could live from one hour to 
the next. The physician. advised us to use 
Mellin’s Food and he began to thrive and now 
is as strong and healthy as any child. I cannot 
say enough in praise of Mellin’s Food. ”’ 


Mellin’s Food will agree with your 
baby and make him “Strong and 
Healthy.”’ Write to us, today, for 
a free sample bottle totry. — 


Mellin’s Food Co. Boston, Mass. 
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When you select a book- 
case that combines the feat- 
ures of convenience, beauty 
and protection of books, you 


will decide upon one of the 
many styles in 


GlobeWernicke 


Bookcases 


Rare editions and delicate bindings 
—as well as valuable books of all 
kinds should be stored in their dust- 
proof non-collapsible units, because in case 
of fire each unit can be quickly removed to 
a place of safety with their contents intact. 

Globe SWernicke Units are made in many 
different styles and finishes to harmonize 
with appropriate interiors. 


Carried in stock by nearly 1,500 
agents, but where not represented 
we ship on approval, freight paid. 


Complete catalog, illustrated in colors, 
and a copy of “The Blue Book of Fiction” 
by Hamilton W. Mabie, containing lists of 
the world’s best stories published in English, 
mailed on request. 

Address Dept. P. 


The Globe SWeenicke Co, Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Boston 91-93 Federal Street _ Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. 
Washington, 1215-1220 F St. N.W. 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


This Diamond Ring is our 
great special. Only the 
finest quality pure white 
diamonds, perfect in cut 

and full of fiery bril- 

liancy are used. Each 

diamond is _ skilfully 

mounted in our famous 
Loftis ‘‘Perfection’’ 6- 
prong ring mount- 
ing, which pos- 
sesses every 
line of del- 
icate grace 


an 
beauty. 


F L-1220—Specially $ $5 down, 
winded $2-50amonth 
ND RINGS 


fe 


Y L-1221 — Specially 


L-1223 — Specially 


lect il- ) 
seeciod bal SEC) Gsleeted § 
hae inome Diamond whiteDiamond 
Fach ine $10 down, $5 $20 down, $10 
is solid 14 amonth. a month. 


karat gold, 
and is case 
in 2, ie k Blue A 
velvet ring box n 
ith white 5 
Satin lining. Ideal Gift 
Ask us to send youa Ring on approval. It will be sent at once, all charges 
prepaid, If you are not perfectly satisfied, return it at ourexpense. 
Write for our Free Catalog ¢?"Sisimonas:'Watenes, Jewelry, 
Silverware, ete, It tells all about our easy credit plan. Write today. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Cutters, 
Dept. E996 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 


A Book of 


Business Secrets 


The publishers of THE-AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE and WoMAN’s HoME COMPANION have 
recently issued a little booklet that tells, in 
an interesting way, the experiences of many 
of our readers, who are building up profitable 
businesses of their own as members of cur 
Subscription Staff. 


These experiences are written by the Staff 
Members themselves and can be read with 
profit by every reader of THE AMERICAN 
MaGazInE who is making his or her own 
living or who must earn ‘“‘spending money”’ 
during spare moments. 


Whether you are confronted with the 
problem of earning money for necessities or 
for luxuries, it will be to your advantage to 
send for a copy of this book and learn how 
easy and pleasant it is to make money repre- 


senting our publications. Just ask fora copy 
of ‘Building a Business Without Capital.” 


Chief of Subscription Staff 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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ye WI) WIN 
Cty Efficien 
, Business 
o Furniture 
iy 


Yh Your letters, catalogs, business papers stand ‘“*At Attention’ 
’ on edge—for instantaneous reference in Weis files. 


FOUR DRAWER VERTICAL FILE 
77, Capacity 20,000 Letters Solid Oak (Golden or Weathered) 
| Roller Bearings Dust proof Drawers $ 1 3 25 


= os = Freight Paid 


In East and Central 
States, 
Cabinets of less capacity 
at lower prices. 
Get large colored cut. q 


fe Compact Sections 


Greatest capacity in smallest space, 

Made in 26 styles for every come 
mercial requirement. Build as needed, 
on one or more sections. All four 
sides finished, Beautiful Quarter 
Sawed Golden Oak and ggg 
Birch Mahogany. 


Reasonably priced. 


9 Sectional Bookcases - 


Serviceable, yet ornate. Your office or home needs 
them. Dust Shield makes them dust proof. Paient 
Equalizer guides and controls Easy operating door. 

CaTatog “E’?—FREE—Shows Standard or Mission Styles to 
match your home or office furnishings. Lower in price than you 
think. FREE «Frutve Suacestioxs”—This book'et helps so ve 
filing problems. i in your selecting equipment from 
Catalog *-D'*—64 pages helpful office equipment, four lines 
filing devices, Catatoa ‘¢E”—2 eomplete lines Sectional Book- 


cases—handsome, inexpensive. 
See The Sls MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Deatsr New Yore Orrice, 108 Fulton St. "i 


Your 62 Union St., Monroe, Mich, 
vunannnonnannnnnnanannamnl 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


> 


MIM STATE pawn 


hes 


Pay All Bills 
with “A. B. A.” Cheques, 

when you travelin America, | 
Europe orany other part of the 
World. They are the safest, 
handiest, most satisfactory form 
of travel funds—“the perfect in- . 
ternational exchange.” i 


Write to Bankers Trust Company, 7. 
‘Wall Street, New York, for interest- 
ing booklet, “The Cheque Thatis 
Good Everywhere” and informa- 
tion as to where you can 
obtain the Cheques in 


“SS 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Want This 
Position? 


You can’t have it because this 
man is ABLE TO FILLIT! 

Butyoucanhave onejustasgood 
if you will become a specialist. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools were devised to give 
working men money-making 
knowledge. Great employers 
readily accept I. C. S. students. 


If you want to know how you can 
benefit by this great system, mark on 
the coupon the line of work you de- 
sire, and mail the coupon to the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


Settee neni E 


{ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
BOX 911, SCRANTON, PA. 
[_, Explain, withoutzurther obligation on my part, how| 
Tean qualify for the position before which I mark X. 


CivilService , Spanish | 
Architect Freneh 
Chemist / German | 
Languages Italian 
Commercial English | 


Automobile Running 
Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Conerete Construction 
Civil Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Stationary Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Architectural Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 


Building Contractor 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Advertising Man 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Poultry Farming 


| Name _ 


I Present Occupation ———-______— 


I street and No,——__--—___ 


When writing to advertisers please msntion THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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LOWE’EN 


Sc 


Assorted Comic Heads on pins, 5c. Fancy Crepe Paper Basket for 
Salted Nuts, 20c. Pumpkin Nut Cases, 90c doz. repe Paper 
Pumpkins and Witch Hats containing favors, 5c. Surprise Walauts 
containing favors, 30c per box of | Dozen. Pumpkin Jack Lanterns, 
5c, 1Uc, 25, 50c each. Devil Lanterns, 5c. 

Skull Lanterns, 5c. Assorted Comic Lanterns, 10c, 25c¢ each. 
Ghost Figures, 5c, 10c, 50c. Witch Figures, 5c, 10c, 25c. Blick 
Witch Cats, 5c, 10c, 25c. Red Witch Cats, 5c. Devil Figure, 25c. 

Hallowe'en Melting Sets, 25c and 50: per set. Big fun with these. 
Sparkles, 12 in a box, 5c per box. Magic Fruits, 15c each, When 
exploded give a shower of Confetti and Favors. 

Skeletons, Soiders, Wishbones, Grotesqie Mirrors, Brooms, Wedding 
Riags, Engagement Rings, Love Thermometers, Surprise Nuts, Bats, 

c each, 

Assorted Metal Favors for cakes, 15¢ dozen. 
Scissors, 49¢ doz, China Babies, 10c doz. 
Peacil, 15c. 

China Pumpkin Teanot, 25c. China Pumpkin Bowls, 5c, 10c, 15c. 
Pumpkin Jack Horner Pic, 12 Ribbons, $3.59. Pumpkias and Witch 
Ice Cream Cases, 60c dozen. Pumpkin Shape Ic2 Cream Cases, 
$1.20 doz. 

- Hallowe’en Paper Napkins, 40c package. Hallowe'en Snappiag 
gerne 50c box. Hallowe'en Tally Cards, 25c doz. Dinner Cards, 

Ic OZ, 


Send for our $2.00 assortment of Hallowe’en Favors. 


Ie positively 


B. Shackman & Co., Dept. 30, 812 Broadway, New York 


Thimbles, 39c_ doz. 
Skull Watch Charm 


ao not pay imaz! charges. 


Your best negatives deserve and 
your poorest negatives require 


ELOX 


The one paper made expressly to give the 
best results from the average amateur negative, 

If you do your own printing use Velox be- 
cause it is simplest, if you have your work 
done for you insist on Velox, because it 1s 
also best. 

Velox offers a wide variety of surfaces and 
qualities from which to choose, ‘Ihe Velox 
Book, free at your dealers or by mail. tells all 
about them and explains in full the methods of 
handling the paper. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


HOWI BECAME A NURSE 
: Would you like to 
iced the stories of 200 
ir telligent, sincere wo- 
men, who became suc- 
_cessfulnursesby 6 tol2 
months’ study athome? 
“How [Becamea | 
Nurse” is the title of 
a book issued in cele- | 
has bration of 10 years’ 
Jane B. Marshall, successful correspond- 
Bever'y, Mass. ence training in nurs- | 
C. SN. Graduate ing. It contains 184 
pages of intensely in- 
teresting experiences by graduates of this 
school who studied, practiced, and mastered 
the art of professional nursing by the C.S. N. 
home-study course. Thousands of our grad- 
uates, with and without previous experience, 
are today earning $10 to $25 a week. 


Send for a copy of ‘‘ How I Became a 
Narse,’’ wich our 10th annual 64-page 
illustrated Year Book explaining method. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 

375 Main Street i 
Jamestown, - N. Y. 


Tooth Brush 


Cleans the teeth 
Cleans all the teeth 
Cleans them thoroughly 

**A clean tooth never decays”* 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush gets around every 
tooth—betweenallthetecth, 
both back and front alike— 
thoroughly cleansing every 
crevice. Its curved handle 
gives direct access to every 
part of the mouth—the long 
end tufts reach every tooth 
in the head. Ras 

Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully 
guaranteed—if defective we will 
replace it. Each is sterilized and 
in an individual yellow box, which 
protects against handling. Rigid 

or flexible handle. 


Our interesting booklet—‘‘ Do you Clean or 
Brush Your Teeth” is yours for the asking, 
send for it. 

FLORENCE MFG. CO. 


188 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Military 
‘aud l.and Lrushes, 


@ ordinary © 
g tooth brush 
/ merely brushes 
‘\ the surfaces 
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Dentif tice 


‘TRADE MARK 


aeeei that 
good teeth are 
an asset. 


You willacknowledgethat 
youcannotkeepyourteeth 
soundif you neglect them. 


The logical dentifrice is 
one which is both effi- 
cient and pleasant to the 
taste. 


is doubly efficient, as it not only 
cleans thoroughly and antisepti- 
cally, but also leaves the mouth in 
that non-acid condition which 
counteracts germ-growth. Its de- 
licious flavor makes its use an 
easy habit to form. 


Send 4 cents for a trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT. K, 199 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tne AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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HAMBURG ~ AMERICAN 
_____ CRUISES 10 THEWEST INDIES 


Visit the American 
Mediterranean and 
the Panama Canal 


Five delightful cruises to the West ladies, 
Panama and the Spanish Main by the 


palatial twin screw steamers 
Steamers Moltke and Hamburg 


Leaving New York—S.S. Moltke (12,500 tons) 
28 days, Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up— 
S.S. Hamburg (11,000 tons) 21 days, Feb. 10, 
March 7, 1912, $125 and up—S.S. Moltke (12,- 
500 tons) 16 days, March 26, 1912, $85 and up. 


Every luxury of travel. Every refinement 
of service insured. You carry 
your hotel with you. 


nity for the busy man 


A wonderful opportu 


SHG Ae OME MR RMR USPS TSEC 


eT TET IT 


boas 


‘ : ine =i ; > The S.S. "Bluecher" (12,500 tons) will sail from 

: - j New York, January 20th, 1912, on the third 
. annual cruise of 18,300 miles to the picturesque 
and wonderful cities of South America. 


80 days, the duration of this cruise, will be spent 
under the most ideal conditions both aboard and 
ashore. 

The S.S. "Bluecher", the largest cruising steamer sailing 
from one America to the other, is well adapted for this cruise ; 
her spacious, well ventilated cabins afford the maximum 
amount of luxury and comfort. 


The minimum cost of $350. is less than $5.00 per day, or 
two cents a mile for the entire cruise. 
To assure the comfort of all, the cruise is limited to 300. 


The itinerary will include the following ports: Bridgetown, 
Pernambuco, Santos, Montivideo, Punta Arenas 
(through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso (across 
the Andes), Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Para, Port of Spain and St. Thomas — optional side 
trips everywhere. 


Namber of miles covered, 18,300. All accommodations first class. 
Write for full information 


Cruising Department, Hamburg-American Line 


41-45 Broadway New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
San Francisco Pittsburg 
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The Bread and Buiter Question 


T O a widowed mother with children to support, the future looks a 


—— > 


— SS 
SS —_— > 


little brighter if there comes to her each month, as the result of 
her husband’s foresight, a monthly income. 


That is just what the Low Cost Guaranteed Monthly Income 
Policy of The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY does. It guaran- 
tees a specified income payable every month for life. It cannot be diverted 
from the purpose for which it was taken out. It cannot be lost by the inex- 
perience or misconduct of others, nor diminished by taxes or attormey’s fees. 


The TRAVELERS acts as a Trustee without charge and assumes all risks. 
The policy will not lapse if you become unable to pay the premiums in 
consequence of total and permanent disability from accident or disease. 

This policy yields the wife and children a bread and butter income and 
now and then a little cake and cream. It is worth looking into, even though 
you already carry some insurance. Send coupon for particulars. 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Please send me particulars regarding The Low Cost Guaranteed Monthly Income Policy. 


Name 
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American Mag. Address __ __- 
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DAHLSTROM 


METALLIC DOORS and TRIM 


bring forth a powerful editorial from a great newspaper 


THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING ITEM 


The Phila. Evening Item. 


SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR, 
“The Paper of the People.” 


Philadelphia, Pa.. July 10, 191L 
We are in receipt of a kind 
letter from the Rochester (N. 
Y¥.) Chamber of Commerce, by 
its President, Albert B. East- 
wood, in which we are assured 
of the appreciation by that 
body “of your splendid edi- 
torial, entitled, ‘Public Rising to Prevent Fires?” * * * That 
the “Rochester Chamber of Commerce is by that editorial stimu- 
lated to carry on this work aggressively, not promiscuously, for 
the country at large, but for the results to be obtained within 
the, limits of the City of Rochester. 

“If our example will stimulate other communities to like 
activity, this stupendous fire waste can be somewhat checked.” 


Progress in Fire 
Protection 


terior wood work of dwelling and office buildings, and for interior 
furniture in both classes of buildings, and for interior railway 
car work, - 

To be frank about it, we were greatly astonished at the 
BEAUTY, STYLE AND FINISH OF THIS STEEL INTERIOR 
WORK, which is now in use aboard steamships for stateroom and 
other interior work, as well as in the other cases above men- 
tioned. 

This interior steel work cannot be detected by visible in- 
specton. It so closely resembles the finest wood work, both in 
design, grain, rounded edges, and inlaid ornamentations, that the 
occupier of a room so fitted up would not suspect, were he not 
told, that he was not surrounded by the finest wood work pro- 
ducible. 

Then, too, this steel interior work is used for practically every 
purpose—flooring excepted—fine or plain woods are used for. 

Of course, it is fireproof, will not burn, and overcomes that, 
complaint of fireproof building constructors who have said: “How 
can we make a building fireproof when its occupants fill it up 
with inflammable furniture? ” 

For window frames, doors and frames, wainscotting, walls 
and ceiling, and all interior work, this DRAWN STEEL IS 
MADE AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE FINEST CABINET FINISH 
OF THE BEST TROPICAL WOODS. And far more beautiful 
artistic work is possible in shaping this steel than could be worked. 
out in wood. 

In fact, artistic designs in this steel, as beautiful to-day as 
they are, in study and practice are jn their infancy. 


* * 


We reproduce that letter in part as an instance of a popular | * * * * 
uprising among the business interests all over the country to 
reduce our enormous fire losses, losses which the present year | * ° © * 
ehows to be largely on the increase. 

In connection with this subject we have just received, with 
the personal compliments of its author, F, W. Fitzpatrick, con- 
sulting architect, formetly of United States Service, etc., entitled, 
“Fire and Fire Losses,” a handsome work most carefully pre- 
pared for instructive purposes. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick says fire is the most dreaded of devastators; 
“it has been used in war for discharging weapons, and in its crude 
Stats, so to speak, as an auxiliary which ranks with carnage and 
Tapine, 

: “In the form of conflagrations, it has supplied some of the 
most spectacular and memorable and saddest events in history.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick very properly puts the weight of his argu- 
ment for fire prevention upon the fire-resisting construction of 
buildings. D 

In connection with that conclusion, which is practically 
unanimous among those who have made a study of the matter, 
we recently gave considerable time to an examination of the 
recent development of using drawn steel in the place of the in- 


* * 


The preceding excerpt 
can give but the faint- 
est idea of the beauty 
and utility of the Dahl- 
strom Products. 


We are the originators of this class of work and have developed drawn steel 
construction to its highest efficiency. The Dahlstrom Products are to be 
found in the structures exemplifying “fireproof reality” such as The Singer 
Building, New York; William Hunter High School, Philadelphia; First 
National Bank Building, Denver; Amicable Life Insurance Building, Waco, 
Texas; U.S. Battleships Florida and Utah, and so on. 


“Buildings as They Should Be” 


—a book, fully describes the Dahlstrom Products. 
To the interested a copy free for 6 cents postage. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factories, 52 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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There’s exhilaration in a dash into the real country—through the crisp 
autumn air,—with perhaps a mountain stream to ford at full speed, when 
you have perfect confidence in your car. The owner of an Oldsmobile enjoys 
every moment of such a ride, without strain or fatigue. The Oldsmobile is 
emergency-proof and the more intimate your acquaintance with the car the more 
confidence you feel in its ability under “‘out-of-the-ordinary’’ conditions. 

This ability cannot be measured by rated horse-power or a printed list of specifications. 
For example, while retaining all the manifest advantages of a long-stroke motor,—such as the 


persistent application of power over varying grades and smoothness of operation, the Oldsmobile 
will accelerate under full load; is “quick on its feet” and marvelously responsive to the throttle. 


Engine and Chassis Body and Equipment 
T head Motor: 5 in. bore, 6 in. stroke. Ventilators in fore-doors, an exclusive Olds- 
Compression release for easy starting. mobile feature. Nickel and black enamel 
4-speed transmission with unusually finish on metal parts. Regular equipment 
quiet gears. Demountable rims. 34 includes top and slip cover; wind shield, 
elliptic springs and shock absorber speedometer, electric and oil side and rear 
equipment. Improved system of lamps of new design; tire irons, etc., all of 
iubrication. the finest quality. 
”? ° (73 9 . 
The “AUTOCRAT,” 4-cylinder, $3500 The “LIMITED,” 6-cylinder, $5000 
38 x 414 in. Tires 43 x 5 in. Tires 


Touring, Roadster, Tourabout and Limousine Bodies. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Copyright torr, Olds Motor Works 
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Peter’s Chocolate 


The ideal food for mountain climbing, or forany 
out-of-door exercise, or for any exercise any- 
where —or as a food any time you are hungry. 


Peter’s has that truly delicious Havor that 
makes you always want more. 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate Peter’s Almond Milk Chocolate 
Peter’s Milk Chocolate Croquettes Peter’s Bon-Bons 
Peter’s Thimbles with Roasted Hazelnuts 
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Unless each tile bears the word “NATCO” 


impressed in the clay, it is not genuine 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE 
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S a result of the great demand that has developed for NATCO 
HOLLOW TILE many other concerns have engaged in mak- 
ing products imitating the design.and appearance of NATCO. 


Samplesof suchimitations may oftencompare well with “NATCO” and 
the argument is invariably lower price. The vital difference becomes 
clear only in the delivery of the material in quantities for actual con- 
struction, and affects for all time the investment worth of the building. 


Only genuine “NATCO” has behind it the vast experience and 
modern equipment of this company, whose methods and materials have 
fireproofed most of America’s great business and public structures. 


The cost of “NATCO” is only slightly higher than imitations, but the 
added living and market values of the resulting building are great. 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE is rapidly superseding older forms of con- 
struction for all moderate-sized buildings, residence, commercial and 
industrial. It is fireproof, decay-proof, moisture-proof, vermin-proof. 
Buildings of “NATCO” are cooler in Summer, warmer in Winter. 
Send for our elaborate 96-page handbook, “FIREPROOF HOUSES.” Every detail of Natco 
Hollow Tile construction explained, with technical drawings and typical floor plans, also illustra- 


tions from photographs of forty-five houses built of Natco Hollow Tile, ranging in cost 
from $4,000 to $200,000. An invaluable guide to the prospective builder, Write today. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING- COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dept. A 


Seo 


Offices in all principal cities. 
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GUARANTEED PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Boe of their durability 
and efficiency “Standard” 
guaranteed plumbing fixtures 
never cease to add value to 
your building investment, 
as long as your building en- 
dures. Their comfort and | 
convenience are a constant — 
source of satisfaction. 


Build permanent sanitary protection into 
your home by specifying, 2of verbally, but 
in writing (using catalogue numbers), 
*Standard” plumbing fixtures, and see- 
ing to it personally that they, and not sub- 
stitutes, are installed. Each “Standard” 
fixture bears a guarantee label for your 
protection. It is the assurance to you 
of modern and sanitary equipment of 
the highest quality. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the Green 
and Gold Label with the exception of baths 
bearing the Red and Black Label which, 
while of the first quality of manufacture, 
have a slightly thinner enameling, and f s 
thus meet the requirements of those : | ee 
who demand “Standard” quality at 

less expense. All “Standard” fix- 

tures with care will last a lifetime. 

And, no fixture is genuine w#/ess 

it bears the guarantee label. 


Send for a copy of our beautiful catalog ‘‘Modern Bathrooms.’’ It will prove of invalu- 
able assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms 
are illustrated, costing 'from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. — Dept. 20 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New YVork...ccccceess 35 W. 31st Street Nashville........ 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London........ 53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Chicago sisicsaivisieeies 415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Streets 
Philadelphia........ 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can....... 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco, Metropolis Bank Buildirg 
Toronto, Can,.....- 59 Richmond St., E. Boston.....-.-++e- John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.......Southern Bldg. 
Pittsburgh...........00. 106 Sixth Street Louisville........ 319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio...-...- 311-321 Erie Street 


St. Louis.......... 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland........ 648 Huron Road, S.E. FortWorth, Tex., cor. Front and Jones Sts. 
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In Prizes 


WE are frequently surprised to learn of some new 
use for New-Skin. 


Look down the following list of uses and see if you 


know of any others. 


If you do, send us a letter or post card with the in- 
formation. For the ten suggestions which we consider 
best worth advertising, we will pay $25.00 each. 


Uses For New-Skin 


We know that New-Skin is 


good for Small Cuts and , 


Wounds of all kinds, including 
Scratches, Abrasions, Bruises, 
Burns, Scrapes, etc. 


For Protecting the Skin in 
anticipation of unusual wear— 
A. man who is going to take an 
unusually long walk, forexample, 
can paint his feet with New- 
Skin and the shoes will chafe on 
the New-Skin film and not injure 
the skin underneath. 

For Chapped and Split Lips 
and for Hangnails. 

For Chilblains and Frosted 
Ears and Feet. 

For use by Physicians and 
Medical Students, in certain cases 
as a protection to the fingers and 


hands. 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 


Sie 


aie reese 


For Photographers’ Fingers— 
to avoid staining the hands with 
chemicals. 

For Stings of Insects. 

For Corns and Calloused 
Spots. 

For Repairing Photographic 

PE sn na Films, Eye Glasses, etc. 


PSS If you happen to know of any 


RAVI] recusesroreceeararran |] Other uses, send us a post card 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID COURT the prizes. 
PLASTER If more than one person makes 


and perhaps you will win one of 


AVI) NEWSKIN COMPANY the same accepted suggestion the 


prize will be equally divided. 


ire Etre it rit ries. 


ssi Contest will close December 
HAS URNS, BLISTERS ETC Sis Igll. 


Address ‘*Prize Offer Man- 


2 
10c and 25¢ ager. 


Dept. Q BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Shaves, Strops, Cleans 
Without Detaching 
Blade 


INCE the invention of the AutoStrop Razor, it is just as unnecessary to acquire 

barber’s skill as it is to add with the head now that we have adding machines. 
Just as the adding machine does the adding for you, so the AutoStrop Razor does the 
stropping for you, and this is how: 

You simply slip the strop through razor itself, in under the blade. You push 
the handle back and forth. The blade falls on the strop at exactly the darbzr’s angle, 
first one side, then the other. After a few strokes you slip the razor straight from 
strop to face and shave. In all the stropping, shaving and cleaning you take nothing 
apart and put nothing together. 

Standard set consists of silver plated, self-stropping Razor, twelve blades and strop, 
in handsome case, price $5, which is your total shaving expense for years, as the 

. stropping makes one blade often last three to six. months, sometimes a year. _ Sets for 
travellers $6.50 upwards. Factories in United States and Canada; and sold in both 
countries at $5 upwards. Send for free booklet. 

Your dealer will refund your money if you are not satisfied. We protect him from loss. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 349%Fifth Avenue, New York; 400 Richmond 
Street, W., Toronto, Canada; 61 New Oxford Street, London; 23 Rue Vicq-d’ Azir, Paris 


Far Quicker, Hen. 
dier than a No- 
Stropping Razor 


Shaves, Strops, 
Cleans without ‘De- 
taching Blade 


SAFETY 
AZO 


STROPS ITSELF 


Cheaper Than a Dollar Razor, as the Blades Last so Long 


27a NNO AA PN 
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Makes Housecleaning Easy 


For polishing kitchen ware— 
don’t use a coarse scouring soap, 
for that will quickly wear away the 
surface upon which it is used. 
Try Bon Ami. It brightens and 
cleans but never scratches. 


Cleaning windows without 
Bon Amiis a hard task. With 
Bon Ami a bright sparkling 
window is always the result and 
you can clean “a window a 
minute.” 


For cleaning painted wood- 
work, avoid’ coarse scouring 
soap. Use Bon Ami as 
directed and the stains and 
grime will vanish, leaving 
the paint uninjured. 

For polishing bath room 
fixtures, porcelain, brass and 
nickel use Bon Ami. It 
always gives a perfect polish. 


“20 years on the market— 


‘Hasn*t scratched yet.’” 
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. New York 


Copyright by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
EW models in business suits this fall; smart styles for young men; all-wool 
fabrics and the right tailoring. 


Our name in clothes is a guide to 
quality. Send for the Style Book 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Good Clothes Makers 
New York Boston Chicago 
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The Symbol of Household Liberty 


Use Ivory Soap for everything—bath, toilet, in the 
laundry, in the kitchen. 

Wash the dishes with Ivory Soap. Clean the re- 
frigerator with it, the cut glass, the silver—everything 

Do this, and see what an improvemer 
in the appearance of your home. 5S 
much better your hands look—how much better they 
feel. They will be as soft and white as if such things 
as dishpans and washtubs did not exist. 


Ivory Soap a IIo. Per C 
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A Delicious Dessert 


Copyright 1911 by Cream of Wheat Co. 


“] want to compliment you, Mary, on the fine flavour of your Postum 
since it has been well-boiled. 


“The old nervousness and liver troubles have left me since | gave up 


POSTUM 


coffee and use 


Have you read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” found in 
packages? 


““ There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


THE CHARLES SCHWEINLER PRESS 
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